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T  is  the  obfervation  of  an  ingenious  writer  that 
"  The  Scottifh* melodies  contain  ftrong  cxpref- 
Ion  of  the  paflions,  particularly  of  the  melancholy 
kind;  in  which  the  air  often  finely  cor refpond 3 
to  the  fubject.  of  the  fong.  Love,"  fays  he,  "  in 
its  various  fituations  of  hope,  fuccefs,  difappoint- 
ment,  and  defpair,  is  finely  exp  relied  in  the  natu- 
ral melody  of  the  old  Scottifh  fongs."  "  It  were 
endiefs,"  ire  adds,  "to  run  through  the  many  fine 
airs  expreflive  of  fentiment  and  pafiion  in  the  num- 
ber of  our  Scottifh  longs,  which  when  fungin  the 
genuine  natural  manner,  mud  affect  the  heart  of 
every  perfon  of  feeling,  whofe  tafte  is  not  vitiated 
and  feduced  by  fafhion  and  novelty."  For  thefe 
reafons  the  words  and  melody  of  a  Scotifh  fong 
mould  be  ever  infeparable  ;  and  the  editor  hopes 
he  will  be  found  to  have  rendered  an  acceptable 
fervke  in  the  felection  he  now  offers  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  may;  be  of  fome  confequence  to  learn,  that 
this  is  by  no  means  one  of  thofe  crude  and  hafty 

*  The  word  Scottijh  is  an  improper  orthography  of  Scoi'Jb\ 
Scotch  is  frill  more  corrupt,  and  ■Scots  (as  an  adjeclive)  a  nation- 
al baibarifm  :  which  is  obferved  here  once  lor  all,  to  prevent 
the  imputation  of  incor.fiir.cncy  and  confufion  j  as  a  .direct  quo- 
tation fhruld  be  always  literal. 
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publications  of  which  there  are  too  frequent  in- 
stances; it  has  received  the  occasional  attention  of 
many  years,  and  no  opportunity  has  been  neglect- 
ed of  rendering  it  more  worthy  of  approbation; 
the  editor  having  even  made  repeated  vilits  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Scotland  for  the  purpofe  of  obtain- 
ing materials  or  information  upon  the  fubject. 
How  far  thefe  pains  have  been  fuccefsful  muft  be 
left  to  die  candour  of  the  intelligent  reader,  and 
to  the  malice  of  the  Critical  review. 

The  collection  is  divided  into  four  classes  ;  of 
whichTHE  first  will  be  found  to  confiftof  love- 
songs,  according  to  the  different  effects  of  that 
pleafing,  powerful,  capricious  ano!  fatal  paffion  ; 
as  courtfhip,  marriage,  importunity,  complaint, 
defpair,  infidelity,  abfence,  conltancy,  death  and 
dimonour  ;  the  second  of  comic  songs,  or  fongs 
of  humour;  the  third  of  historical,  politi- 
cal and  martial  songs;  and  the  fourth  of 
romantic  and  legendary  songs,  or  what  are 
ufually  and  properly  denominated  ballads. 

The  orthography  of  each  fong  is  that  of  the  au- 
thority from  which  it  is  taken,  and  which  (unlefs, 
perhaps,  inafingleinltance)  has  never  been  inten- 
tionally ceferted,  except  where  an  evident  typogra- 
phical error,  or  (lip  of  the  pen,  may  have  occa- 
sioned a  correction,  of  which  the  reader  will  be 
apprifed  by  the  ufual  diftincticn.  This  fcrupulous 
adherence  to  the  copies  made  ufe  of  requires  that 
they  mould  beaccuralelv  defcribed. 

In  clafs  I.  fongs  I.  XX.  XXVII.  XXXIII. 
XXXV.  and  LXVIII.  are  taken  from  the  au- 
thors Poems,  Edinburgh,  1760  ;  fongs  II.  VI. 
VIII.  X.  XII.  XIII.  LI.  and  LIII.  from  the 
authors  Poems,  London,   173 1 ;    fongs  III.  IV. 
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V.  VII.  XI.  XXV.  V.  XXVIII.  XXXVIII. 
XLIII.  XLVIL  LV.  LIX.  LX.  LXIII.  LXV. 
and  LXX.  from  Ramfavs  Tea-table  mifcellanyr 
1750;  fongs  IX.  and  XXXVI.  from  Roderick 
Random,  London,  1766;  fongs  XIV.  XV.  XIX* 
XXL  XXII.  XXIV.  XXVI.  XXVII.  XL.  XLI. 
XLII.  XLV.  XLVI.  XLVIII.  XLIX.  L.  LIL 
3LVI.  LVII.  LXI.  LXIL*  and  LXVI.  from  An- 
dent  and  modern  ScottiJJj  fongs,  heroic  ballads,  etc. 
Edinburgh,  1769  and  1776;  fongs  XVI.  LIV„ 
LXIV.  from  the  authors  Works-,  London,  1 7  59  ^ 
fong  XVII.  is  from  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  for 
December,  1773;  fong  XVIII.  from  the  authors 
Works,  London,  1762;  fong  XXIII.  from  a  ma- 
nufcript  copy  tranfmitted  from  Scotland  j  fongs. 
XXIX.  an  .1 LXXI.  are  from  Achoife  colleclion  of  comic 
andferious  Scots  poems,  part  III.  Edinburgh,  171 1 ; 
compared  with  find  corrected  by  Ramfavs  Tea- 
table  mifcellany ;,  -\  fong  XXX.  is  from  Songs  and 
fancks,  Aberdeen,  1666;  fong  XXXI.  from  the 
airthorefs's  Wwks%  1751  \  fong  XXXII.  from  the 

*' A  different  copy  of  this  fong,  with  nu-ncrous  aid  confider- 
able  vari  lions,  is  prirttrd  in  the  laft  edition  of "  Love  and  Mad- 
aeft,"  (1786)  p.  J 7.  for  which  the  author  (p.  340)  "  begs  to 
thank  lady  A.  L."  The  alterations  do  not  appear,  in  every  inftance, 
tor  cite  better,  and  may  probably  be  i cradled  by  the  fair  and  e- 
kgant  authorefs  in  fome  fviture  publication  5  which  is  one  rea<- 
Ion  why  the  original  ftanzas  have  been  preferved  ;  another  is 
that  th=y  are  already  familiar  to  the  public.  The  editor*  in- 
deed, has  been  aflured  that  the  fong  of  Aidd  Rabin  Gray  was 
well  known  in  Scorland  before  lady  A.  L.  was  b^rnj  a  fail 
which  he  will  certainly  believe  upon  the  production  of  compe- 
tent evidence. 

•f  N.  B.  Ramfay  neither  inferts  nor  takes  any  manner  of  no- 
tice of  the  «  l'econd  part"  of  long  XXIX.  which  confifts  of  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  ftanzas,  but  has  all  the  appearance  of  being 
by  a  different  and  inferior  hand. 
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authors  Poems,  1756;  fong  XXXIV.  from  th£ 
Gentleman' s  magazine,  vol.  XI.  fong XXXIX.  from 
a  fingle  engraved  meet-  fongs  XLIV.  LVIII* 
are  from  Napiers  collection  ;  fong  LXVII.  is  from 
a  manufcript  copy  transmitted:"  by  mr.  Tytler;- 
fong  LXIX,  from  the  authors  Poems,  London 
178,1:     In  clafs  II.    fongs  I.   III.  IV.   V.   VII. 

ix.  xiii.  xiv.  xvni.  xix.  xxv r.  xxxr. 

XXXVI.  XXX VJI.  XXXVIII.  and  XL.  arc 
from   the  Tea-table  mi 'fcellany ;   fongs  II.  VI.  XI. 

XV.  XXI.  XXII.  XXIII.  XXX.  and  XXXV. 
from  the  Ancient  and  modern  Scots  fongs,  Sec.  1769 
and  1776  ;  fongs  VIII.  and  XXXII.  from  John- 
fens  Scots  mvftcal  mujeum;  fongs  XII.  XXIX,  and 
XXXII i.  from  the  Hyndford  manufcript,  (Ban- 
natvnes  collection,)  in  the  Advocates  Library, 
Edinburgh;  fong.  X.  XV1L  XXIV.  XXV. 
X  a  VIII.  from  common  collections  of  which  die. 
names  have  not  been  preferred;  fong  XX.  is.  from 
a  manufcript  of  Charles  the  firffe  time  in  the  Bri- 
t'fh  Mufeum  (Bib.  Sloan.  1419  )  fongs  XXVIL 
and  XXXIX  are  from  the  authors  fongs  at  the 
end  of  his  Fortunate  fkepherdefs,  Aberdeen,  768; 
fong  XXXIV.  is  from  the  Songs  and 'fancies,  Aber- 
deen, 1666;  and  fong  XLI.  from  an  engraved 
meet.     In   clafs  III.  fongs  I.  VI.  VIII.  XI.  XV 

XVI.  XVIII.  XIX.  XXXIII.  XXXV.  are 
taken  from  the  Ancient  and  modern  Scots  fongs,  &c. 
1769  and  1776;  fongs  II,  and  VII.  from  dr.  Per» 
cys  Reliques  of  ancient  Englifb poetry,  177 $ ;  fong 
III.  is  taken  from  the  Ever  Green,   Edinburgh, 


*  Thefe  three  fongS  were  originally  printed  from  lord 
Pailes' 5  publication,  which  turning  out,  upon  a  collation  with 
the  MS.  far  from  accurate,,  the  leaves  were  canceled. 
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1724;  fong  IV.  from  Old  ballads,  (publifhed  by  T. 
Evans,)  London  1777  ;  fong  V.  from  the  firftedi- 
tion.Glafgow,  1755;  fong  IX. and XXXVII.  from 
the  Tea-table  mifcellany\  fong  X.  from  a  maim* 
fcript  copv,  collated  with  a  common  flail  print ; 
fongs  Xil.  XXII.  XXVI  XXXI.  XXXII.  are 
from  Johnfons  Scots  mvjical  muftwm\  fong  XIII. 
is  from  a  M  S.  in  the  Harleian  Library,  in  the 
Mufeum  (No.  7332):  fongs  XIV.  and  XXX.* 
from  common  collections  ;  long  XVII  is  from  a 
modern itall copy;  fongs  XXI.  XXVil.  XXVIII. 
XXIX.  and  XXXIV.  are  from  a  collection  of 
Loyal  Songs  &c.  17^0  j  fong  XXIII.  is  from  a  ma- 
nnfcript  copy,  as  dictated  to  the  editor  many  years 
ago  by  a  young  gentleman,  who  had  it  from  his 
grandfather;  fong  XXIV.  from  the  True  Uyalift  or 
chevaliers  favourite,  1779;  ^onS  XXVI.  fiom  the 
authors  Poems  [1749]  ;  fong  XXXVI.  from  Na- 
piers  collection  ;  long  XXXVIII.  from  the  au- 
thorsP&ems,  Edinburgh  1786;  and  .fong  XXXIX* 
from  the  authors  Works,  1762.  In  clafs  IV.  fongs 
I.  f  III.  V.  and  XIII.  are  from  the  Rcliques  of 

*  This  fong  Is  fometirms  intitled  Lewis  Gohdon,  and  faid 
to  go  "To- the  tune  of  Tarry  Woo"  from  which  the  prefenc 
air  may  perhaps  have  been  altered. 

f  This  old  ballad,  dr.  Percy  tells  as,  is  given  by  him  from  » 
copy  in  his  folio  marmfcript,lbme  breaches  and  defects  in  which, 
he  fays,  rendered  the  inferaon  of  a  few  fupplemental  ftanzas  ne- 
eeffary.Thefe,  he  hopes,  the  reader  will  pardon,  though  he  does 
not  condefceni  to  inform  him  which  they  are.  The  feeming 
genuinenefs  and  real  merit  of  the  ballad,  which  has  all  rhe  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  Scotiflv  production,  has  prevailed  upon  the 
editor  to  infert  it,  though  fiom  a  defignedly  int'rpolat  d  copy. 
The  principal  incident  in  the  itory,  whencefoever  it  came,  was 
well  known  long  before  the  publication  of  the  Reiques,  and  is  in 
lift  of  great  antiquity. 
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ancient  Englijb  tcetry  \    Tongs    II.  VI.  IX.  XI.  ami 
XIII.  from  the  ancient  and 'modern,  Scots  fongs\,  &c. 
1769  or  1776  ;    fong  IV.    is  from  the  Ever  Green,. 
Edin.  1724  .    fong  VII   from  a  flail  copy  ;    fongs 
VIII.  XIV.  XV.   and  XVI.   are    from  the  Tea- 
table  mi cellavy,   fong  X.   is  from  the  firft  edition, 
Glafgow,  1755.  4X0.  and  fong  XV  II.  from  the  au- 
thors l¥or~ks,  1759.    With  refpect  to  the  few  addi- 
tional songs,  the  firft  is  from  RamfaysTea-tab/e 
m'fcellany,  the.  {even  following  are  from  the  fourth 
volume  of  Johnfons  Scots  mujical  mufeum    (which 
did  not  appear  till  the  work  was  printed  off ) ;  and 
the  eighth  is  from  "  Nine  Canzonets,  &c.  By  a  lady  J' 
The  music,   which  does  not  require,    nor  per- 
haps admit,  of  a  ftrict  adherence  to  any- particular 
copy,,  has  been  fupplyed  by  Thorntons  Orpheus  Ca- 
ledcnius,*  the  mu  fie  for  Ram  fays  collection,  publifh- 
ed  by  himfelf,  Qiwalds  Caledonian,  pocket  companion,. 
M'Gibbon,  Corri,  and  Napiers  collections  of  Scots. 
tunes,  and  Johnfons    Scots  mujical  mufeum  ;    by   o- 
ther  mufical  publications,   and  by  fingle  fongs.  f 
Where  a  fong  is  either  known  or  prefumed  to  havs 
a  tune,  which  it  has  been  found  impoflibJe  to  pro- 
cure, blank  lines  are  left  for  its  after  infertion  with 
the  pen ;   and  a  few  fongs  in  the  firft  clafs  are  in- 
debted for  original  airs  to  the  harmonious  muis 
of  the  equally  eminent  and  amiable  Shield,  whole 
tzfte  and  fciencs.  have  been  occafionally  exerted 

:V  It  is  the  fecbhd  edition  of  this  work  which  has  been  made 
ufe  of,  even  forthe  tunes  contained  in  the  firft,  as  there  is  con- 
querable difference  in  fome  of  the  fets. 

-f-  There  is  a  MS.  collection  of  (chiefly)  Scotifh  tunes  in  the 
library  of  the  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  made  a- 
bout  fifty  years  ago  for  the  laird  of  Macfarlane,  but  it  feems 
to  ton  ain  few  tunes  not  to  be  found  in  Ofwalds  or  other  col- 
lections. At  1-eaffc,  for  a  long  liir  of  dtjiderata,  it  only  afforded 
oae  fingle  aix. 
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m  reftoring  or  p refer ving  the  genuine  fimplicity 
of  a  corrupted  melody,  and  of  whofe  friendfhip 
the  editor  is  happy  to  boaft  this  teftimony. 

Some  of  thefe  tunes  no  doubt,  will  be  found  ve- 
ry different  from,  and  perhaps  much  inferior  to* 
the  common  or  favourite  fets;  but  it  may  be  de- 
pended upon  that  they  are  immediately  taken  from 
the  oldeft  or  beft  authorities  that  could  be  met 
with,  and  confequently  are  mo  ft  likely  to  be  the 
genuine  and  original  airs;  fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  mil- 
Seal  notation  can  be  reived  on. 

The  bafe  part,  which  feems  to  be  confidered 
as  indiipenfible  in  modern  mufical  publications, 
would  have  been  altogether  improper  in  thefe  vo- 
lumes; the  Scotifli  tunes  are  pure  melody,  which 
is  not  unfrequently  injured  by  the  bafes,  which 
have  been  let  to  them  by  ilrangers:  the  only  kind 
of  harmony  known  to  the  original  compofers  con- 
filling  perhaps  in  the  unifonant  drone  of  the  bag- 
pipe. 

All  that  can  be  faid  on  the  glossary  is  that  the 
words  are  more  numerous  and  the  explanations 
lefs -equivocal,  than  in  any  former  attempt  of  this 
nature.  The  reader  may  compare  it,  if  he  choofes, 
with  that  to  the  1 'ea- table  mifcellany ■,  or  collection, 
of  Ancient  Scots  ongs.,  &c.  the  latter  of  which,  it 
may  be  obferved,  abounds  with  words  not  to  be 
found  in  the  work  i  tie  If.. 

It  may  be  naturally  fuppofed  that  a  publication 
of  this  nature  would  have  been  rendered  more  per- 
fect by  a  native  of  North  Britain.  Without  dif- 
cufling  this  queftion,  the  editor  has  only  to  obferve 
that  diligent  enquiry,  cxtenfive  reading,  and  un- 
wearyed  affiduity,  added  to  the  ftricteft  integrity, 
and  molt  diiinterefted  views,  have  poffibly  tended 
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to  leflen  the  difadvantages  of  an  Englifli  birth  j 
and  that  he  is  perfuaded  the  prefent  collection* 
fuch  as  it  is,  will  not  fuffer  by  comparifon  with 
any  thing  of  the  kind  hitherto  pubiifhed  in  either 
country. 

The  following  obfervations,  by  a  late  ingenious, 
writer,  already  quoted,  have  been  thought  too  per- 
tinent and  valuabl  e  to  be  either  omitted  or  abridged. 

"  As  the  Scottifh  fongs  are  the  flights  of  genius  ^ 
devoid  of  art,  they  bid  defiance  to  artificial  graces 
and  affected  cadences.  A  Scots  fong  can  only  be 
fung  in  tafte  by  a  Scottifh  voice.  To  a  fweet,  liquid, 
flowing  voice,  capable  of  fwelling  a  note  from  the 
fofteft  to  the  fullerl  tone,  and  what  the  Italians  call 
a  voce  di  petto,  muft  be  joined  fen/ibility  and  feelings 
and  a  perfect  underftanding  of  the  fubject,  and 
•words  of  the  fong,  fo  as  to  know  the  Jignijkant  word 
on  which  to fweil  or  Jo/ten  the  tone,  and  lay  the 
force  of  the  note.  From  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
language,  it  generally  happens,  that,  to  moft  of  the 
foreign  mailers,  our  melodies,  at  firft,  muft  feem 
wild  and  uncouth;  for  which  reafon,  in  their  per- 
formance, they  generally  fall  fhort  of  our  expec- 
tation. We  fometimcs,  however,  find  a  foreign* 
mafter,  who,  with  a  genius  for  the  pathetic,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  fubject  and  words,  has  afford- 
ed very  high  pleafure  in  a  Scottifh  fong.  Who 
could  hear  with  infenfibility,  or  without  being 
moved  in  the  greatest  degree,  T'enducci  ling  Til  ne- 
ver leave  thee,  or  The  braes  of  Ballendine  ! — or  Will 
ye  go  to  the  enxie-bughts  Marion,  fung  by  Signora 
Corri  ? 

"  It  is  common  defect  in  fome  who  pretend  to 
ling,  to  affect  to  fmother  the  words,  by  not  articu- 
lating their,  fo  as  we  fcarce  can  find  out  either  the 
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iubjecT:  or  language  of  their  fong.  This  is  always 
a  fign  of  want  of  feeling,  and  the  mark  of  a 
bad  finger  ;  particularly  of  Scottifli  fongs,  where 
there  is  generally  fo  intimate  a  correfpondence 
between  their  air  and  fubjeCt.  Indeed,  there  can 
be  no  good  vocal  mufic  without  it. 

"  The  proper  accompaniment  of  a  Scottifli 
fong  is  a  plain,  thin,  dropping  bafs,  on  the 
harpfkhord  or  guittar.  The  fine  breathings, 
thofe  heart-felt  touches,  which  genius  alone  can 
exprefs,  in  our  fongs,  are  loft  in  a  noify  accom- 
paniment of  inftruments.  The  full  chords  of  a 
thorough-bafs  fbould  be  ufed  fparingly,  and  with 
judgment,  not  to  overpower,  but  to  fupport  and 
raile  the  voice  at  proper  paufes. 

"  Where,  with  a  fine  voice,  is  joined.  Tome- 
fkill  and  execution  on  either  of  thofe  inftruments,.' 
the  air,  by  way  of  fymphony,  or  introduction  to 
the  fong,  mould  always  be  fir  it  played  over,  and, 
at  the  clofe  of  every  flanza,  the  laft  part  of  the 
air  mould  be  repeated,  as  a  relief  for  the  voice,, 
which  it  gracefully  fets  off.  In  this  fymphonic 
part,  the  performer  may  mew  his  tafte  and  fancy 
on  the  inftrument,  by  varying  it  ad  libitum. 

*'  A  Scottifli  fong  admits  of  no  cadence;  I 
mean  by  this,  no  fanciful  or  capricious  defcant 
upon  the  clofe  of  the  tune.  There  is  one  em- 
bellifhmeht,  however,  which  a  fine  finger  may 
eafily  acquire  ;  that  is,  an  eafy  Jhaks.  This, 
while  the  organs  are  flexible  in  a  young  voice, 
may,  with  practice,  be  eafily  attained. 

"  A  Scottifli  fong,  thus  performed,  is  among 
the  highcfl  of  entertainments  to  a  mujical 'genius. 
But  is  this  genius  to  be  acquired  either  in  the 
performer  or  hearer?      It   cannot.      Genius  tm 
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mttjic,   as  in  poetry ,  is  the  gift    of  heaven.     It  is 
born  with  us  %  it  is  not  to  be  learned. 

"  An  artift  on  the  violin  may  difplay  the  ma^ 
gic  of  his  fingers,  in  running  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  finger-board,  in  various  intricate 
eapricio's,  which,  at  moft,  will  only  excite  fur- 
prife;  while  a  very  middling  performer,  of  tafte 
and  feeling,  in  a  fubject  that  admits  of  the  pathos-^ 
will  touch  the  heart  in  its  fineft  fenfations.  The 
fineft  of  the  Italian  compofers,  and  many  of  their 
fingers,  pofiefs  this  to  an  amazing  degree.  The 
opera-airs  of  thefe  great  mailers,  Fergokfe,  Jo~ 
mdli)  Gtdnppi,  JVess,  and  many  others  of  the 
prefent  age,  are  aftonijfhlngly  pathetic  and  mov- 
ing. Genius,  however,  and  feeling,  are  not 
confined  to  country  or  climate.  4  tmid,  at  her 
jpimnng-nvhgd)  who  knew  not  a  note  in  irrnfic, 
with  a  fweet  voice,  and  the  force  of  a  native  ge- 
nius, has  aft  drawn  tears  from  my  eyes.  That 
gift  of  heaven,  in  ihort,  is  not  to  be  defined  ;.  It 
can  only  be  felt."* 


*  BWert&tm  on  the  Scrttijfc  mujic,  by  William  Tytlcf>  eft 
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I.  npHE  mofr.  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  north 
_L  parts  of  Britain,  now  called  Scotland, 
of  whom  there  is  any  account,  were  the  Cale- 
donians ;  a  people  of  the  fame  race  with  the 
Britons,  or  inhabitants  of  the  fouth  parts  ;  chil- 
dren, in  a  word,  of  that  immenfe  family  of  Celts, 
which,  pouring  out  of  Gaul,  the  country,  it  is 
fuppofed,  of  their  original  fettlement,  feems,  at 
one  time,  not  only  to  have  covered  great  part  of 
Europe,  but  even  to  have  over-run  the  fertile  and 
civilized  provinces  of  Afia.  (i)  Their  language, 
varied  by  dialecl,  and  corrupted  by  the  influx  of 
foreign  words,  is  frill  fpoken  in  Wales,  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  highlands  or  mountainous  parts  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Hebudes  or  Weftern  iiles,  in  the 
ifle  of  Man,  in  Armorica  or  BaiTe-Bretagne,  and 

(1)  A  hiftory  of  the  Celts,  by  a  perfon  of  learning  and 
induttry,  is  much  wanted.  All  the  French  writers,  who 
have  hitherto  attempted  fuch  a  work,  fvix.  Pezron,  Pel- 
loutier,  &c.J  have  confounded  them  with  the  Goths  or 
Germans;  perfectly  diftincl:  people.  A  good  foundation, 
however,  has  been  laid  by  Schoepflin  in  his  Vindicice 
Celtics,  Argen.  1754.  4to.  Though  the  moft  ancient  hif- 
iorians  know  of  no  inhabitants  in  Gaul  before  the  Celts, 
nor  of  any  Celts  but  fuch  as  inhabited  or  iffued  from  that 
country,  in  which  fenfe  only  they  are  called  aborigines^  it  is 
neverthelefs  fufficiently  probable  that  other  countries  had 
been  peopled  by  the  fame  race.  Hiftory,  in  this  cafe,  is 
a  child  of  yefterday. 
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among  the  Waldenfes,  a  little  nation  in  the  Alps  j 
and  was,  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  the  vulgar 
fpeech  of  Cornwall  and  Galloway,  where,  if  yet 
extinct,  it  continued  to  be  known  within  the  me- 
mory of  perfons  now  living.  Great  part  of  the 
country,  however,  was,  about  the  time  of  its  in- 
vafion  by  the  Romans,  under  Agricola,  inhabited 
by  a  people  called  Picls,  or  Pehts,  who  are  by 
fome  thought  to  have  come  from  Scandinavia,  (the 
Scythia  of  Bede,)  and  to  have  driven  the  more  an- 
cient inhabitants  out  of  thofe  parts  (probably  all 
along  the  north  and  eaft  coafts)  -in  which  they 
thought  fit  to  fettle :  but,  let  them  come  from 
where  they  would,  they  were  ftill  a  Celtic  colony, 
and  fpoke  a  dialecl  at  leaft  of  the  language  of  the 
original  inhabitants  (2)  ;  with  whom  it  is  highly 
probable  they  were,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  indif- 
tinguifhably  blended. 

(2)  For  this  fa&  we  have  the  exprefs  teftimony  of  Bede, 
■who  obferves,  that  a  town  in  Scotland,  at  the  eaft  end  of  the 
Picls  wall,  was  in  their  language  called  Peanfahel;  and 
Nennius  adds,  that  its  name,  in  the  Britifh  tongue,  was  Pen- 
gaaul ;  as  nearly  the  fame  word  as  the  flighted  difference  of 
dialecl:,  or  corruption  of  orthography,  will  allow  :  each 
meaning  the  head  of  the  wall  ;  from^e^,  head,  and  vallumt 
wall ;  which  latter  word  both  Pifts  and  Britons  had  adopt- 
ed from  the  Romans,  either  from  having  no  fynonimous 
word  in  their  own  language,  or  none  at  leaft  applicable  to 
a  fortification  of  that  nature.  The  Saxons,  by  adding  a  ufual 
termination,  called  it  Penneltzin,  i.  e.  Pen-vael-tun,  the  town 
at  the  head  of  the  wall.  It  appears  from  the  fame  Nennius, 
that  the  Scots  (or  Irifh)  called  this  place  Cenail,  i.  e. 
Cean-val,  a  name  of  the  fame  fignification,  and  which  it 
has  preferved,  with  a  very  flight  variance,  to  this  day. 
It  is  the  village  of  Kinnel,  about  two  miles  from  Aber- 
corn.  (See  Innes's  Critical  ejfay  on  the  ancient  Inhabi- 
tants of  Scotland,  i.  23.)  It  is  needlefs  to  add,  that 
fen  and  cean  mean  head,  in  the  Welfh  and  Irifh  lan- 
guages, at  this  moment.  This  point  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  names  of  the  Pictifh  fovereigns,  which  have  no 
refemblance  to  thofe  in  any  Gothic  lift.,  and  of  which 
fome  are  manifeftly  Celtic ;    as   Ungujl,    Elfin^    Canal, 
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About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  a  third 
Celtic  colony  arrived  in  Caledonia,  or  Pi£tland  : 

Kenneth,  Uven,  &c.  &c.  The  names,  not  only  of  mountains 
and  rivers,  but  what  is  much  more  to  the  purpofe,  of  dries, 
towns,  villages,  caftles,  and  houfes,  are,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, univerfally  Celtic.  (See  Camdens  Br.tanr.ia,  1695, 
•cxii.  Innes's  Efj'ay,  i.  72,  &c.  147.  Macpherfons  Critical  dif- 
ftrtations  on  the  ancient  Caledonians,  p.  55.  the  table  of  pa- 
rimes  in  Keiths  Cata'ogue  of  the  bi/hops,  and  the  large  map  of 
Scotland,  paflim.  See  alfo  Buchanans  Hifiory  of  Scotland,  v.  i. 
p.  55,  sJo.  (Englifh  tranflation)  and  Malcolme's  EJJ'ay  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  {"  A  letter  to  Archi- 
medes the  old  Caledonian,"  p.  9.)  No  o'her  veftige  of  the 
Pidtifh  language  is  to  be  met  with;  for  though  Mr.  Evans 
fufpecls  the  Gododin  of  Aneurin,  a  celebrated  bard  of  the  fixth. 
century,  to  be  in  that  tongue,  ( Dif.  de  Bard's,  p.  67)  and  Mr. 
Lhwyd  had  before  exprefTed  the  fame  fufpicibn,  with  refpecT: 
to  a  MS.  in  che  public  library  at  Cambridge,  (See  Rowlands 
Monaantiqua  reftaurata,  p.  311.  ArchtZilogia,  p.  226.)  it  feems 
much  more  likely,  that  both  thefe  articles  are  in  the  dialect 
of  the  Cumbrian,  or  Strat  Cluyd  Britons,  according  to  Mr. 
Lhwyds  other  conjecture  as  to  the  latter.  This  very  learned 
and  judicious  perfon,  who  was  peculiarly  well /killed  in  the 
different  dialects  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  agreed  wiih  Camden, 
and  ©thers,  that  the  Picls  were  of  that  race.  (See  the  trans- 
lation of  his  Welfli  preface  in  Bp.  Nicolfons  Irijh  hiftorical 
library,  1736,  p.  104.)  That  the  men  of  Galloway  were 
Pifts  there  is  indifputable  evidence.  Ralph  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  in  a  letter  to  pope  Calixrus,  about  the  year  11 22, 
calls  the  bifhop  of  Galloway,  the  bifhop  of  the  Picls  :  Joceline 
the  monk,  in  his  life  of  St.  Mungo,  alias  Kentigern,  calls  it 
the  country  of  the  PiEfs  (Innes's  Effay,  i.  161);  and  Richard 
prior  of  Hexham,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  the  ftandard, 
1 1 38,  mentions  the  Piits  no  lefs  than  nine  different  times, 
calling  them  Pic  ti  qiAvulgo  Gal  we  yens  es  duuntur  {X 
Scrip.  Innes,  i.  1 58).  Thefe  Galloway  men  continued  to 
fpeak  the  Celtic  language  till  within  the  prefent  century, 
wnich  they  would  fcarcely  have  done,  had  it  not  been  their 
primitive  tongue.  (See  Irvines  Hifioria  Scotia  Nomenclaturat 
p.  247.  Innes's  Effay,  i.  39.)  This  province  was  formerly  of 
greit  extent,   including,    belide  the  country  now  fo  called. 

Vol.  I.  b 
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this  was  a  body  of  Scots,  or  Irish,  (Scotia  and 
Hibernia  being  at  that  period  fynonymous,)  who 

Canick,  Kyle,  Cunningham,  and  Renfrew,  and  perhaps  a 
part   of  Clydefdale    (Innes,  i.  160).     It  had  its  own  feudal 
princes  and  peculiar  cuftoms,    and   its  inhabitants  are  ufually 
diftinguilhed,  in  ancient  charters  of  the   Scotilh  kings,  from 
their  other  fubjects,  by  the  titles  of  Galivsjenfes,   or  Galovidi- 
enfes.  {See  Innes* sEflay,  i.  38,  162,164.  Crawfurds  Hijiory  of 
the  Stewarts,  2)      Thefe  Picts,  or  Galwegians,  claimed   the 
right  of  making  the  onfet  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  as  their 
due  by  ancient  cuitom.      They  were  a  turbulent,  rebellious, 
and  barbarous  people,  and  the  wild  Scot  of  Galloway  became 
proverbial.  (See  Rofs's  Fortunate  JJoefrhei  defs,  (a  curious  poem) 
p.  51,87.)     The  old  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Murray, 
l'eem  alio  to  have  been  entirely  Pi 61s,  being  fo  very  unruly 
as  to  oblige  one  of  the  Scotifb  kings  to  difperfe  them  in  other 
parts,  and    plant  the  country   with  mo  e  tradable    fubjects, 
about  the  year  1160.  (Innes,  i.  159.)      The  vulgar  language 
of  this  province  is  called,  by   its   hiftorian   Mr.  Shaw,  "  the 
broad  Scottifli  or  Buchan  dialect,  which,"   fays  he,  «  is  ma- 
nifestly the  Piilifb."   That  the  Celtic,  however,  has  been  ma- 
nifestly fpoken  throughout  this  province,  as  well  as  in  Bu- 
chan, and  other  parts  of  the  earl:  coaft,  is  clear  from  the  pe- 
culiar  pronunciation   of  the   prefent  inhabitants  ;  who,  like 
the  highlanders,    ufe  f  inftead  of   ivh,   as  fa,  fan,  fat,  for 
ivho,   when,    what,  and  the    like:    an    infallible   fymptom 
of  a  Celtic  foundation.     The  Gaelic  indeed,  is  now  fpoken 
in  Aberdeenfhire,  which  is  on  the  fame  coaft.  (Macpherfons 
D'iQ'e.rtat]om,   p.  62.)      The   Buchan   dialect,    therefor,    as 
extant  in  a  few  poems,  which  have  been  publifhed  therein, 
differs  little  from  the  lowland  Scotifh,  and  neither   of  them 
fo  much  from  common  Englifh,  as  the  Lancashire  or  Exmoor 
dialect  will  bs  found  to  do  j  whereas,   had  the   Pictifh  been 
Gothic,  and  the  Buchan  the  Pidtifh,  the  difference  between 
that  dialect  and  the  Englifh  would,  at  this  moment,  have  been 
as  wide  and  radical,  at  leaft,  as  that  which  exifts  between  the 
languages  of  England  and  Denmarkor  Sweden.*Mr.Pinkerton, 

*"For  the  wonderful  affinity  bet-ween  the  Swed- 
ifh  and  Englifh,  fee  Mr.  Coxe's  Travels.  Had  Sweden  been 
where  Ireland  is,  the  Swedish  would  alfo  have  been  called 
English."  !  !  !  EJfay  on  the  origin  of  Scotijh  poetry,  (prefixed 
-o"  Ancient  Scotifi Jongs  "  1786,  ^p.  lxx. 
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landed  in  Argyle,  and  driving  the  inhabitants 
out  of  that  and  the  adjacent  country,  held  pof- 
feffion  thereof  for  fome  time  :  but,  having  been 
expelled,  it  would  feem,  by  the  north  Britons  or 
Pi£ts,  they  returned  with  great  force,  about  the 
year  503,  and  founded  a  diltincl  kingdom,  which 
lafted  till  the  year  843,  when,  either  by  victory 
or  defcent,  by  force  or  fraud,  their  king  Kenneth 
III.  furnamed,  from  his  father,  Mac  At  pin  ^  ac- 
quired the  dominion  of  the  Picls ;  who,  however, 
continued,  at  leaft  in  Galloway,  a  diftincl:  peo- 
ple till  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 

in  his  very  interefting  Enquiry  into  the  Htjlory  of  Scotland,  1789 
has  been  pleafed  not  only  to  contend  that  the  Pi&s  were 
Goths,  but  to  be  very  laviih  in  his  abufe  uponthofe  who  have* 
dared  to  think  otherwife.  A  complete  refutation  of  this  hy- 
pothefis  would  require  a  large  volume,  and  muft  be  expe&cd 
from  fome  able  hand  :  bu:  no  one,  in  the  mean  time,  can  re- 
frain from  lamenting  that  a  difcumon  fo  curious  and  import- 
ant, and  in  the  courfe  of  which  the  enquirer  has  evinced 
uncommon  induftry  and  lingular  acutenefs,fhould  b-  degraded 
by  groundlefs  afiertion,  abfurd  prejudice,  fcurriloas  language, 
and  diabolical  malignity.*  Mr.  Pinkertons  only  argument, 
fetting  afide  his  ful  ninations  of  fool,  bhckhead,  &c.  which  dj 
not,  with  fubmiffion,  appear  intitled  to  that  appellation,  is, 
that,  becaufe  the  Picts  came  from  Scandanavia,  they  were 
confequently  Scythians  ;  which  by  no  means  follows,  fince 
the  "  Celtic  ravages"  (as  he  is  pleafed  to  call  them)  had  peo- 
pled all  that  country  long  before  his  favourite  Goths  arrived 
in  it. 

*  See  his  treatment  of  the  Celts,  wild  Irifh,  and  highland- 
ers,  pajfim.  To  fuppofe  a  particular  people,  who,  in  gen'.us 
and  virtue,  are  inferior  to  none  upon  earth,  intended  by  na- 
ture "  as  a  medial  race  between  beafts  and  men,'"  and  feriously 
propofe  methods  "  to  get  rid  of  the  breed,"  argues  a  being 
of  (i  a  medial  race,"  between  devil  and  man.  The  author 
has  been  thought  to  be  poffeffed  with  an  incubus  ;  he  would 
fecm  alfo  to  have  been  engendered  by  one. 

ba 
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after  which  they  are  no  longer  mentioned  by  any 
hiftorian,  or  in  any  public  document,  or  other 
writing ;  their  name  and  language  fo  entirely 
difappearing,  as  if,  according  to  Innes,  the  whole 
race  had  been  cut  off  like  a  man  that  leaves  no 
pofterity  :  which  gave  occafion  to  an  ancient  au- 
thor to  fay  that,  even  in  his  time,  what  was  re- 
corded of  them  feemed  a  mere  fable  (3) ;  and  has 
Jed  others  to  imagine,  that  every  foul  of  them 
had  been  extirpated  by  the  triumphant  Scots. 
The  country,  then  called  Albany,  in  about  a 
century  and  a  half  from  this  event,  obtained  the 
name  of  Scotland,  by  which  it  has  been  ever 
iince  known  :  but  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that 
(except  in  the  northernmoft  parts,  where  the 
Danes  or  Norwegians  had  gained  fome  footing, 
and,  perhaps,  in  the  Merfe  and  Lothians,  which 
were  for  fome  time  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  Eng- 
Jifh  Saxons)  the  fpeech  and  manners  of  the  in- 
habitants were  univerfally  Celtic,  or,  in  a  word, 
nearly  thofe  of  the  highlanders,  as  they  are 
called,  at  this  day.  From  the  period  of  this 
union,  thePicYifh  language  feems  to  have  yielded 
to  the  courtly  afcendancy  of  the  Gaelic,  being 
no  longer  noticed,  at  leaft,  as  a  diftincl  idiom, 
and  the  tranfition,  in  fa£t,  from  one  tongue  to  the 
other  being  the  more  eafy  and  natural  from  the 
affimilation  or  affinity  of  the  two  dialeits  (4). 

(3)  H.  Huningdon.  Scrip. poji  Bedam,  1596.  p.  299.  In- 
nes,  i.  147.     See  alfo  the  preceding  note. 

(4)  Innes,  EJfay,  i.  147.  The  Irifh  language  would  have 
the  greater  fup:riority  over  the  Piftilh,  from  its  being  writ- 
ten, which  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  was  the  cafe  with  the 
latter. 
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Malcolm  III.  furnamed  Cean-mon,  or  great- 
head,  afcended  the  throne  of  Scotland  in  1056. 
This  monarch,  during  the  ufurpation  of  his 
predeceflbr  Macbeth,  refided  for  many  years  at 
the  court  of  Edward,  called  the  Confeflbr, 
king  of  England,  by  whom  he  was  aiiifted 
in  his  attempt  to  recover  the  crown.  He  mar- 
ried an  Englifti  princeis ;  and,  prefering,  it  is 
probable,  the  more  polifhed  manners  and  refined 
language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  thofe  of  his 
own  countrymen,  gave  fuch  encouragement  to 
their  introdu6lion,that  it  is  to  this  period  and  thefe 
events  we  are  to  attribute  the  rapid  decline  and 
gradual  abolition  of  the  Gaelic  or  old  Scotifli  as 
the  national  language ;  for  cultivated  it  does 
not  appear  and  is  not  fuppofed  to  have  been  at 
any  period  whatever  (5).     What  Malcolm  thus 

(5)  Many  other  circumftances  concurred  in  producing  this 
great  change.  The  Saxon  nobility  found  a  hofpitable  recep- 
tion at  the  court  of  Malcolm,  in  1066  ( Ami  ah  of  Scotland,  by- 
Lord  Hailes,  i.  ii);  while  the  piety  of  his  confort,  who  had 
great  influence  over  him,  would  be  a  fufficient  inducement 
for  the  monks  and  priefts,  a  fpecies  of  vermin  with  which. 
England  at  that  time  fwarmed,  to  folicit  her  patronage  and 
protedfion.  Numbers,  likewife,  of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons 
fought  an  afylum  in  Scotland,  on  their  country  being  ravaged 
by  the  Norman  tyrant  in  1080.  (S.Dunelm.  199.  Annals,  i. 
1 1,)  Befides,  Malcolm  himfelf,  in  an  irruption  he  made  into 
England,  in  1070,  brought  home  fuch  a  number  of  captives, 
that  his  land  was  al molt  filled  with  Englifli  fervants  5  not  a 
village  or  hovel,  according  to  the  monk  of  Durham,  being  for 
many  years  to  be  found  without  them  {Annals,  i.  10.)  William 
of  Newborough  too,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1200,  mentions, 
that  there  was  in  the  army  of  William  king  of  Scots,  [1173] 
a  great  number  of  Englilhj  for,  fays  he,  the  towns  and  bo- 
roughs of  the  Scothh  kingdom,  are  known  to  be  inhabited  by 
the  Englifh.  The  Scots,  he  adds,  taking  the  occafion  of  the 
kings  abfence,  revealed  their  innate  hatred  againft  them, 
•which  they  had  difiembled  for  fear  of  the  king}  and  flew  as 

b3 
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began  his  fucceflbrs  completed  ;  all  till  Alexander 
II.  receiving  an  Englifh  education,  learning  the 

many  as  they  could  find,  thofe  who  could  efcape  flying  to 
the  royal  caftlcs.  (P'mkertons  Enquiry,  i.  34$.)  This  author 
feems  to  hive  magnified  fome  accidental  quarrel  between  the 
Scots  and  English  fet  lers  into  a  general  mafiacre.  "  Our 
eldsris,'' fays  the  translator  of  Boethius,  "  (quhilkis  dwelt 
continewally  merchand  wi.h  the  realme  of  Ingland)  lernit  the 
Saxonis  toung  be  frequent  ieoperde's  and  chance  of  battall 
fuftenii  mony  zeris  aganis  thaym. '*  A  little  lower  he  adds  : 
*'  Bechance  of  findry  feafonis  fpecially  about  the  tyme  of  king 
Malcolme  Canmore,  al  thingis  began  to  change.  For  quhen 
oure  nychtbouris  the  Brytonis  war  maid  effeminat  be  lang 
fleuth,  and  doung  out  of  Britane  be  the  Saxonis  in  Walis,  we 
began  to  haue  alliance  be  proximite  of  Romanis  with  Inglyf- 
men,  fpecially  efter  the  ext'rminioun  of  Pichtis,  and  be  fre- 
quent and  dayly  cumpany  of  thaym  we  began  to  rute  thair 
langage,  and  fuperflew  maneris  in  oure  breftis."  (Hifory  of 
Scotland,  Edin.  1541.  fig.  D  ii,  b.)  To  thefe  facts  muft  be 
added,  the  actual  fupeviority  of  the  Saxon  language.  The 
Scots,  at  this  period,  were  fo  exceflively  illiterate,  that  even 
their  fuvereign  himfelf,  as  we  learn  f  om  one  who  knew  him, 
was  unable  to  read.  (Annah,  i.  13.)  The  Saxons,  on  the 
contrary,  were  a  very  literary  people,  and  cultivated  their 
native  tongue  with  equal  afliduity  and  fuccefs.  The  church- 
men and  other  refugees  would  of  courfe  carry  a  number  of 
books  into  Scotland 5  and,  being  familiar  wi':h  the  modes  of 
education,  could  teach  the  natives  Saxon  with  much  greater 
facility  and  expedition  than  they  could  pofiibly  acquire  the 
Gaelic.  Had  the  former  been  as  little  of  a  written  or  cultivated 
language  as  the  latter,  it  would  never  have  withftood  the  fhock 
of  the  invafion,  authority,  arts,  and  influence  of  the  Norman 
conquerors  5  and  French  would  at  this  moment  have  been  the 
mother  tongue  of  an  Engli&man:  which,  to  fpeak  without 
prejudice,  would,  fo  far  from  bsing  a  fubjecT:  for  lamentation, 
have  made  fome  amends  for  the  chicane,  barbarifm,  and  ty- 
ranny they  have  introduced  into  a  free  and  fimple  conftkution. 
See  more  on  the  fubjectof  the  introduction  of  the  Englifh 
language  into  Scotland,  in  fir  John  Sinclairs  Obfervations  on 
the  Scoitijh dialect,  1782,  p.  8.  and  the  Tranfaclions  of  the  Society 
of  the  Antiquaries   of  Scotland,  pp.  168,408,     And  thus,  as. 
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the   Englifh  language,    and  marrying   Englifh 
princefles. 

That  the  Gaelic  language  was  fpoken,  or,  at 
leaft,  well  underftood  at  the  court  of  Malcolm 
III.  is  a  faft  not  to  be  difputed  ;  fince,  to  lay 
no  ftrefs  on  his  own  nickname,  and  the  epithet 
of  bane,  or  fair,  beftowed  on  his  brother  Donald, 
we  are,  moft  fortunately  in  pofleflion  of  a  duau 
or  poem  in  that  tongue,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  written  by  the  royal  bard,  or  poet 
laureat  of  the  time,  and  moft  probably  ioon 
after  his  acceflion.  In  this  invaluable  curioiity 
the  poet  addrefles  his  countrymen  by  the  title 
of  Albans,  and  enumerates  the  anceftors  of  the 
reigning  monarch  up  to  Aibanus  the  fir  ft  (ima- 
ginary) pofleflbr.  "■  Ye  knowing  men  of  Alba," 
fays  he,  a  ye  comely  hofts  of  the  yellow 
tresses,  (6)  know  ye  the  fir  ft  'pofTeflbrs'  of 
that  country  ?  Aibanus  of  the  numerous  com- 
batants was  the  firft  pofleflbr.  He  was  the  fon 
of  Ifiacon  :  from  him  is  derived  the  name  of 
Alba,  tsfc."  "  Malcolm,  fon  of  Donchad,"  he 
concludes,  "  is  the  prefent  king.  God  alone 
knows  how  long  he  is  to  reign.  To  the  prefent 
time,   of  the  fon    of  Donchad  the  lively-faced, 


Mr.  Pinkerton  obferves,  "has  the  vulgar  error  crept  in,  that 
tke  Scotifh  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  or  that  it  is  in 
fact  merely  a  dialect  cf  the  Engliih  impoited  into  that  coun- 
try." 

(6)  How  is  this  reconcileable  with  Mr.  Tinkertons  aflertion 
that  "  flaxen,  yellow,  and  red  hair,"  are  the  diflinguifliing 
features  of  the  Goths, as  "  black  curled  hair,and  brown  faces, 
are  of  the  Celts  ?"  (En-wi/y,  i.  a6,  340.) 
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fifty-two  kings  of  the  race  of  Erk  have  reigned 
over  Alba."(7) 

It  is  not,  indeed,  probable  that  the  Englifli 
language  became  all  at  once,  or  even  during  the 
reign  of  Malcolm,  who  dyed  in  1093,  the  com- 
mon fpeech  of  the  people  ;  but  the  innovations 
then  made  were  productive  of  fuch  confequences 
that  in  the  time  of  Alexander  III.  anno  1249,  tne 
language  of  the  two  countries  differed,  if  at  all, 
only  in  dialed! ;  the  Gaelic  in  one,  like  the  Welfh 
and  CorniiTi  in  the  other,  being  confined  to  the 
remote  and  mountainous  parts,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  were  lefs  civilized  or  commercial  (8). 
That  the  old  Scotifh  was  ftii'l  underftood,  though 
it  had  ceafed  to  be  fpoken  at  court,  appears  from 
a  curious  circumftance  :  at  the  coronation  of  this 
monarch,  an  ancient  highlander  faluted  him  in 
that  language,  with  his  pedigree  or  genealogy 
carried  back  to  a  remote  period  (9). 

(7)  See  It  at  full  length,  the  original  and  two  translations,  In 
Pinkertons  Enquiry,  v.  ii.  p.  321,  and  an  account  of  it  p.  106. 
"  It  appears,"  fays  this  writer,  in  a  different  publication, 
from  Turgot's  Life  of  St.  Margaret,  "that  tne  king  was  inter- 
preter between  her  and  the  Scotifh  ecclefiaftics.  If  they  fpoke 
Gaelic,"  he  adds,  "  the  king  would  not  have  underftood  them  j 
for  he  had  been  fe  venteen  years  in  England,  where  he  had  only 
fpoken  French,  and  Saxon  to  fervants.'^ Mr.  P.  perhaps  refided 
in  the  Englifh  court  at  that  period.  He,  however,  with  uncom- 
mon candour,  allows,  that  (i  this  argument  is  not  ftrong," 
which  will  doubtlefs  prevent  every  other  perfon  from  pro- 
nouncing it  ridiculous  and  abfurd. 

^S)  Triefe,  however,  are  prefumed  to  have  been,  In  Scotland, 
if  not  a  confiderable  majority  of  the  people,  at  leaft  poffefibrs 
of  the  greateft  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  many  centuries  after 
this  event.    See  Stillingfleets  Origines  Britannica,  1685,  p. 252. 

(9)  See  Forduns  Scctkhro.nkon,  (Hearnes  edition)  p.  759. 
Majors  Uifiona  Britannia,  174c.  p.  J  5 1.      «  In  lingua  J3iber~ 
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An  inveftigation  of  the  poetry  and  fong  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country,  whether  Pi&s 

ttica"  fays  the  latter,  <:  et  non  noftra  Scotorum  Meridionaliunt 
Anglican  A."  The  expreihon  of  Forduns  continuator  is 
merely  "  biis  Sco'icis  verbis."  The  vulgar  language  or  the 
lowland  Scots  was  always  called  Englijh,  by  their  own  writers, 
till  a  late  period.  Thus  in  Che  Fljting  of  Dunbar  and  Ken- 
nedies (about  1500,)  in  the  Ever  Green,  v.  iu  p.  53,  the  rorrnsr 
fays  : 

I  haif  on  me  a  pair  of  Loivthianehipps 
Sail  fairer  Inglis  mak,  and  mau'perfet 

Than  thou  can  blebb;r  with  thy  Car  rick  lipps : 
The  Erfe,  or  Irlfh,  being  the  dialed*  of  thai  province.     So  alfo 
the  fame  Dunbar,  in  his  GoldenTerge  : 

O  reverend  Cbaivfer,  rofeof  retbouris  all, 

Was  thou  not  of  our  Inglis  ill  the  lichc  ? 
Again,   in  fir  David  Lyndfays  Prologue  to  the  complaint  of  the 
Papingo  ; 

Alace  for  ane,  quhilk  lamp  was  in  this  land, 

Of  eloquence  the  flowand  balmy  ftrand, 

And  in  our  Inglis  rhetorick  the  to  e, 

As  of  rebeis  the  carbunckle  bin  chofe, 

And  as  Phebus  doii  Cynthia  precell, 

So  Gawin  Douglas  bifhop  of  DunkelJ,  &c. 

Yet  Douglas  is  certainly  the  moft  Scociiied  of  all  the  Scotilh 
poets  extant. 

Again,  in  the  fame  authors,  "  Satyre  of  the  thrie  eftaits"  : 
§>ui  non  laborat  non  manducet. 
This  is  in  Inglifche  toung  or  leit : 
Quha  labouris  nocht  he  fall  noteit. 

Again,  in  the  act  for  allowing  the  bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
p.  154  :  "It  is  ftatute  and  ordanit,  that  it  fall  be  lefull  to  our 
favirane  ladyis  lieges  to  haif  the  haly  writ,  to  wit,  the  New 
Teftament  and  the  Auld  in  the  vulgar  toung  in  Inglis  or  Scottis, 
of  ane  gude  and  true  translatioun,  &c."  Here  Scottis,  as  in 
the  quotation  from  Ford un,  muft  neceffarily  memlri/b.  Mr. 
John  Pinkerton,  however,  has  been  pleafed  to  afierr,  that 
She  Scotifh  ...  is  mentioned  by  all  its  early  writers  as  a  differ- 
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or  Scots,  previous  to  the  introduction  and  eftab^ 
lifhment  of  the  Englim  language,  would  no 
doubt  be  curious  and  interefting;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, no  remains  or  veftiges  thereof  are  now 
to  be  met  with,  Many  pieces  of  Erfe  (10),  or 
Gaelic  poetry  have,  it  is  true,  been  lately  collected 
andpubiimed,  which  are  faid  to  have  great  merit, 
but  cannot  well  be  of  the  antiquity  they  pretend 
to ;  every  one  at  leaft  is,  or  ought  to  be,  now 
fatisfied  that  the  epic  poems  of  Offian,  who  is 
fuppofed  to  have  exifted  in  the  fifth  century,  as 
profefTedly  translated  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  are 
chiefly,  if  not  whoiely,  of  his  own  invention  ( 1 1 ) , 

ent  language  from  the  fouthern  ©rEnglifh:"  an  affertion 
which,  like  raoft  others  of  that  ingenious  gentleman,  want3 
nothing  but  truth  to  iupport  it. 

(10)  The  word  Erfe  is  ufed  to  mean  the  Irijb  language  as 
Written  or  fpoken  in  the  highlands  and  ifles  of  Scotland  ( Irifh, 
Erfh,Erfh,Erfe).  The  natives  of  thofe  parts  diftinguifli  their  dia- 
led! by  the  name  of Gaelic-  Alb ■anich,  from  that  of  the  Irifh,  which 
they  call  Gaelic -Erinach.  The  lowland  Scots,  having  been 
taught,  as  above  related,  to  fpeak  Englim,  began  to  look  upon 
their  countrymen  who  ftill  adhered  to  the  ancient  language  as 
Jrijh,  a  name  given  them  by  Barbour  in  his  L'fr  of  Bruce, 
written  1375,  asd  continued  till  at  leaft  the  middle  of  the 
fixceenth  century.  See  the  Flyting  of  Dunbar  and  Kennedie, 
(Ever-Green,  v.  ii.  pp.  53,  66,)  and  the  Letters  and  negotiations 
of  fir  Ralph  Sadler,  Edinburgh,  1720,  pp.  263,  334. 

(11)  The  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon  always  ftrenuously  de- 
nied their  authenticity,  of  which,  however,  had  his  resolution 
or  corporal  nrength  been  different  from  what  it  was,  the 
author  or  editor  would  have  effectually  convinced  him  by  a 
well-known  argument;  the  ultima  ratio  of  a  convicted  im- 
poftor.  The  only  translations  @f  Erfe  poetry,  unattended  with 
circumftances  of  fraud  or  fufpicion,  appeared  lbme  years  ago 
in  the  Gentlemans  magazine,   and  were    afterward  privately 
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The  long  therefor  which  is  meant  to  be  the  fub- 
ject  of  this  efTay  is  that  of  the  natives  of  Scotland 
fpeaking  and  writing  the  Englifn  language. 

reprinted  by  the  ingenious  and  induftrious  colleclor.  Several  vo- 
lumes of  longs  and  poems  in  that  language  have,  it  is  true,  been 
publifhed  between  thefe  forty  or  fif:y  years,*  but  not  being  ac- 
companied with  an  Englifh  verfion  (which,   however,  would, 
if  clofe  and  faithful,  be  infinitely  more  curious  and  even  valu- 
able than  the  pretended  works  of  Ofiian  in  the  Klopftockian 
bombaft  of  Mr.  Macpherfon)   muft  remain   confined  to  the 
highland  gentry,   for  whom  they  are  intended  ;  as  no  others, 
it  is   believed,   have  been  yet  induced   to  ftudy  the  originals. 
See  alfo  an  interefting  paper,  by  Dr. Young,  upon  the  fubjecl  of 
Ofiian,  in  the  Transitions  of  the  Royal  Ir'ijh  Academy,   vol.  I. 
Many  pamphlets,  and  indeed  books, were  publifhed  in  the  courfe 
of  the  controverfy,  refpecling  the  genuinenefs   of  OiHian,  by 
Dr.  Blair,  Duff",  Smith,  Shaw,  Clarke,  Macnicol,  and  others  ; 
but  fcarcely  any  of  them  feems  worthy  of  being  confulted  or 
refered    to,  for  the   fake  of  information.     Dr.  Blair  is  well 
known  as  ail  elegant  aid  mafterly  writer;  but,  it  is  believed, 
he  would  find  it  much  eafier  to  write  a  hundred  Critical  diJJ'er- 
tations  upon  the  authenticity  of  thefe  poems ,  than  to  prove  it  in 
half  a  dozen  pages,  by  argument  and  evidence,  as  the  literati 
of  every  other  country  would,  in  a  fimilar  cafe,  have  thought 
it  neceffary  to  do.     It  feems  bo:h  unreafonable  and  arrogant, 
that  the  Scotiih  writers  alone  Qiould  ex  peel:  all  the  world  to  be 
fatisfied  with  their  naked  avTctions  upon  a  fubjecl  in  which 
intereft  or  partiality  muft  naturally  render  their  teftimony  fuf- 
pecled  :  but,  indeed,  as  not  one  fingle  Erfe  manufcript,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  (and  Mr.  Macpherfon  pretended  to  have 
feveral)  has  been  yet  depofited  in  any  public  library,  or  even 
feen  by  any  perfon  of  veracity,  the  queftion  feems  completely 

*  Azs-eiridb  na  jean  cbdnoin  Albannaicb,  &c.  Le  Ala flair  Mac 
DbonuUL  Duneidiunn,  175 1.  1 2 mo.  Orain  Ghaidhealach,  le  Don- 
cbadh  Mac-an-t-fawr  Dun-eidin,  1768.  i2mo.  Comh-cbruinnea- 
adb  orinnaigh  Gaidbea/acb,  leRoanuill  Macdombnuill.  Duneidiunn, 
1776.  8vo.  Sean  daw,  agus  orain  Ghaidbealach.  Peart,  1786,  8vo. 
Thefe,  befide  the  Sean  dana,  publi/hed,  under  very  fufpicious 
circumftances,  byDr.  Smith,  in  1787,  are  all,  it  is  believed,  that 
have  hitherto  appeared. 
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The  earlieft  fpecimen  of  Scotifh  fong  now  re- 
maining is  fortunately  preferved  in  the  riming 
chronicle  of  Andrew  Winton,  prior  of  Lochleven, 
written,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  about  the  year 
1420;  where,  fpeaking  of  the  great  plenty  of 
corn  and  victual  in  the  time  of  king  Alexander 
III.  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe  in 
ia8|,  he  fays, 

This  falyhyd  fra  he  deyd  fuddanly, 
This  fang  wes  made  off  hym  for  thi. 

■decided;  though  not  much  to  the  honour  of  that  gentleman, 
his  advocates,  or  adherents.  An  enquiry,  however,  into  the 
hiftory  of  Gaelic  long,  by  a  perfon  of  integrity  and  abilities, 
pofleffed  of  a  competent  knowlege  of  the  language,  who 
mould  prefer  fade  to  opinion,  authority  to  conjecture,  and 
fidelity  to  fine  writing,  would  be  unqueftionably  curious  and 
interefting,  and  is  anxiously  defired  :  the  Celtic  nations 
having  been  ever  celebrated  for  their  poetical  genius ;  a  cha- 
racter which  their  prefent  Irifh.  and  highland  defcendants, 
however  enflaved,  oppreiTed,  vilified  and  degraded,  have  by 
no  means  forfeited.  i(  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,"  fays  the 
author  of  fome  MS.  letters  on  the  Celtic  language,  and  "  An 
enquiry  into  the  original,  &c.  of  the  ancient  Scots,"  written 
in  1756,  he  means  in  Ireland  or  the  highlands,  "  to  hear  a 
fhepherd  following  his  flocks,  or  a  maid  with  a  i  pail'  of  milk 
on  her  head,  diverting  themfelves  with  fongs  of  their  own  com- 
pofition,  worthy  of  being  known  to  the  world  both  for  the 
purity  of  the  diction,  the  fublimity  of  their  images,  and  all 
the  moft  effential  graces  of  compofition."  The  writer,  whofe 
name  is  Stone,  was  fchoolmafter  of  Dunkeld,  and  publifhed 
fome  translations  from  the  Gael'c,  which  (like  many  other 
translators  from  that  language)  he  appears  from  this  MS. 
not  to  have  underftood.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  lately  pub- 
lifhed Travels  hi  the  ivejlern  Hebrides,  (p.  80)  is  ftill  more  ela- 
borate and  decided  in  their  praife.  Even  the  fimple  fequeftered 
natives  of  St.  Kilda,  according  to  Martin,  »  have  a  genius  for 
poefie,  and  compofe  entertaining  verfes  and  fongs  in  their  own 
language,  [the  Lifh,]  which  is  very  emphatical."  See  alio 
Macaulays //^fory,  p.  z  16.  Buchanans  Travels,  p.  139. 
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Quhen  Alyfander  oure  kynge  wes  dede, 

That  Scotland  led  in  luwe  and  le, 
Away  wes  fons  off  ale  and  brede, 

Off  wyne  and  wax,  off  gamyn  and  gle  ; 
Oure  gold  wes  changyd  into  lede  : 

Cryft,  borne  into  vergyynyte, 
Succour  Scotland,  and  remede 

That  ftad  in  his  perplexite  !  (12) 

The  next  is  one  of  four  lines  upon  the  fiege  of 
Berwick,  by  the  Englifh  monarch  in  the  year 
1296.  "  King  Edward,"  fays  an  ancient  chro- 
nicler, "  went  him  toward  Berwyke,  and  bifeged 
the  toune,  and  tho  that  were  with  yn  manlich 
hem  defended,  and  fett  on  fire  and  brent  two  of 
the  king  Edwarde  ihippes,  and  feide  in  difpite  and 
reprefe  of  him  : 

Wend  ky-ng  Edewarde,  with  his  Jange  fhankes, 
To  have  gete  Serwyke,  al  our  unthankes  ? 
Gas  pikes  hym, 
.And  after  gas  dikes  hym." 

This  pleafantry,  however,  as  hath  been  elfewhere 
obferved,  was  in  the  prefent  inftance  fomewhat 
ill-timed  ;  for,  as  ioon  as  the  king  heard  of  it, 
he  aflaulted  the  town  with  fuch  fury,  that  he 
carried  it  with  the  lofs  of  25,700  Scots  (13). 

(12)  MSS.  Reg  17  D  XX.  No  direcT:  evidence,  it  is  pr-e- 
fumed,  can  be  adduced  of  the  vulgar  language  of  the  lbuth. 
of  Scotland  ante.ioi  to  the  above  date. 

(13)  MSS.Har.  226.  7333.  See  alfo  P.  Langtcft,  p.  272. 
AnciejuSonis,  1790.  p.  xxxi.  The  number  feems  prodigiously 
exaggerated.  Winton  makes  it  only  7,500;  though  Boece  (or 
his  translator)  obferves,    «  that  ane  mil  mycht  hair"  gane  two 

Vox.  I.  c 
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That  many  fongs  of  this  age  have  formerly 
exifted  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  heroic 
Wallace  was  the  fubjecl:  of  feveral  ;  fome  of 
which  are  expreisly  refered  to,  as  evidence  of  an 
hiftorical  fact,  in  certain  copies  of  Forduns  Sco- 
ti  chronic  on  ( 14) . 

The  battle  of  Bannockburn,  which  proved  fo 
fatal  to  Englifh  ambition,  in  13 14,  is  well  known. 
On  this  occafion,  fays  Fabyan,  "  the  Scottes 
enflamed  with  pride,  in  deryfyon  of  the  Eng- 
fyfhmen,  made  this  ryme  as  foloweth  : 

Maydens  of  Englande,  fore  may  ye  morne, 
For  your  lemmans  ye  have  loft  at  Bannockys- 
borne, 
With  heue  a  lowe. 

days  khandlie  be  frremis  of  blude." — In  order  to  ihew  the 
affinity,  or  rather  identity,  of  the  tvio  languages  at  this  period, 
it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  tranfcribe  the  farcafm  which 
fome  Englifhman  made  a  few  weeks  after,  "  in  reprefe  of 
the  Scettes,"  on  their  lofing  the  battle  of  Dunbar  : 

Thus  fcaterand  Scottis 
Hold  I  for  footis, 

Of  wrenchis  unwarej 
Eerly  in  a  mornyng, 
In  an  euyl  tyding, 

Went  ze  froo  Dunnbarre.  . 

(14)  See  Goodalls  edition,  v.  ii.  p.  176.  The  editor  has 
heard  it  gravely  aflerted,  in  Edinburgh,  that  a  fooliih  fong 
beginning, 

Go,  go,  go,  goto  Berwick,  Johny, 

Thou  fhall  have  the  horfe,  and  I'll  have  the  poney, 
was  actually  made  upon  one  of  this  heros  marauding  expedi- 
tions 5  and  that  the  perfon  thus  addreffed   was  no  other  thaa 
H\%fdus  Achates,  fir  John  Graham. 
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What  !  weneth  the  king  of  England 
So  foone  to  have  wone  Scotlande   r 
Wyth  rum  by  lo  we." 

"  Thys  fonge,"  he  adds,  "  was  after  many  daies 
fong  in  daunces  in  the  carols  of  the  maidens  and 
mynftrelles  of  Scotland,  to  the  reprofe  and  dif- 
dayneof  Englyfhemen,  with  dyuers  other,  whych," 
fays  he,  "  I  ouerpafle."(  i  5) 

In  13..  ,  fir  John  de  Soulis,  the  Scotifh  go- 
vernor of  Efkdale,  with  50  men,  defeated  a  body 
of  300,  commanded  by  fir  Andrew  Hercla,  who 
was  taken  prifoner  :  and  the  riming  hiftorian 
Barbour  forbears  to  "  reherfs  the  lnaner"  of  the 
victory,  as,  he  fays, 

quhafa  liks  thai  may  her 

(15)  Thefe  lines,  certainly  not  inelegant  for  the  time,  nor 
improper  tor  the  occaiion,  occur  with  fome  trifling  variance 
in  MS.  Har.  2.26,  and  in  Caxtons  chronicle,  c.  |S.  His 
worJs  are,  u  Wherfor  the  Scottes  faid  in  reprou:  and  defpice 
of  kyng  Edward,  for  as  moche  as  he  loued  to  gons'by  water, 
and  alfo  for  he  w  ;s  dis  confited  at  Bannokesborne,  therfor 
maydens  maden  a  fong  ther  of  in  that  contre  of  kyng  Edward 
of  Englond,  and  in  this  maner  they  fonge :  Maydens  of 
England,  fare  may  ye  morne,  for  tizt  haje  ye  loft  your  lam- 
mans  at  Bannockesborne,  with  heualogh.  What  wende  tne 
kyng  of  England  to  haue  get  Scotland  with  rombilong."  The 
MS  reads  : 

"  For  tynt  ze  loft  your  lemmanes  at  Bannockesborne,  with 
"  heilfelows  :" 

fo  that  tynt  was  probably  the  original  word,  and  /o/?  originally 
a  glofs.  He<ve  and  hiw  rombeloia  appears  to  have  been  for- 
merly the  ordinary  burthen  of  a  ballad,  as  Derrydciun  is  at 
prefen-.  See  Skeltons  Works,  1736^.67.  Percys  Reiifuei,, 
y.ii.  p.  49.  Ancient  Jongs,  1790,  p.  li. 
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Young  wemen,  quhen  thai  will  play, 
Syng  it  amang  thaim  ilk  day.(i6) 

In  the  year  1328,  being  the  feconci  of  our 
Edward  III.  David,  fon  of  Robert  de  Brns  king 
of  Scots,  marryed  Jane  of  the  Tower,  or 
Joan  of  Towers,  fitter  to  king  Edward ;  which 
marriage,  confirming  the  peace  lately  made  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  and  which  the  Englifli 
confidered  as  inadequate  and  dishonourable,  "  it 
•was  not  long,"  fays  Fabyan,  (t  or  the  Scottes,  in 
difpite  of  the  Engliih  menne,  called  her  Jane 
make  peace;  and  alfo  to  their  more  derifion, 
thei  made  diuerfe  truffes,  roundes,  and 
songes,  of  the  whiche,"headds,  "one  is  fpecially 
remembred  as  foloweth  : 

Long  beerdis  hartles, 
Paynted  hoodes  wytles, 
Gay  cottes  graceles, 
Maketh  Englande  thryftelefs. 

Which  ryme,  as  faieth  Guydo,  was  made  by  the 
Scottes,  princypally  for  the  deformyte  of  cloth- 
yng  that  at  thofe  dayes  was  vfed  by  Englyflhe- 
meiine  ( 1 7 ) .  ' 

(16)  The  Bruce,  v.  iii.  p.  49. 

(17)  Matter  Caxton  gives  a  fomewhsit  different  account  of 
the  matter  5  for,  fays  he,  "atEftien  next  after  his  ccrona- 
cion  the  kyng  oideyned  an  huge  hofte  for  to  fight  ageni  the 
Scfottes  .  .  ■  and  the  Scottes  came  '  to  York'  to  the  kyng,  for  to 
make  pees  and  accord ;  but  the  arcordement  betwene  hem 
Jaft  but  a  litell  tyme,  and  at  that  time  the  Englifh men  were 
clothed  all  in  cotes  and  hodes  peynted  with  lettres  and  with 
flours  full  femely,  with  long  berdes,  and  therefor  the  Scottes 
made  a  bile  that  was  fattened  upon  the  chirch  dores  of  feint 
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Hume  of  Godfcroft  relates,  that  "  the  lord  of 
Liddefdale,  being  at  his  paflime,  hunting  in  At- 
trick  foreft,  is  befet  by  William  earl  of  Douglas, 
and  fuch  as  hee  had  ordained  for  that  purpofe, 
and  there  affailed,  wounded  and  flain  befide  Galfe- 
wood,  in  the  yeare  1353,  uPon  a  jealoufie  that 
the  earle  had  conceived  of  him  with  his  lady,  as 
the  report  goeth  ;  for  fo  laves  the  old  fong  : 

The  countefle  of  Douglas  out  of  her  boure 

ilie  came, 
And  loudly  there  that  file  did  call ; 
It  is  for  the  lord  of  Liddefdale 
That  I  let  all  thefe  teares  downefall." 

*'  The  fong,"  continues  he,  "  alfo  declareth  hovr 
fhee  did  write  her  love  letters  to  Liddifdale  to  dis- 
fwade  him  from  that  hunting.  It  tells  likewife 
the  manner  of  the  taking  of  his  men,  and  his 
owne  killing  at  Galfewood,  and  how  hee  was  car- 
ried the  firft  night  to  Lindin  kirk,  a  mile  from 
Selkirk,  and  was  buried  within  the  abbacie  of 
Melrofl"e."(i8)  This  fong,  if  extant,  muft  be  a, 
prodigious  curiofity, 

Petre  toward  Stangate,  and  thus  fald  the  fcripture  in  defpite  of 
Engliffhmen  : 

Long  berde  hertheles,  peynted  hood  wydees, 
Gay  cote  graceles,  makes  Englond  thriftless.",' 

Thefe  lines,  it  muft  be  confefl'ed,  have  not  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rounde  or  fonge  j  and,  as  to  the  nature  of  a  truffe, 
we  are  left  altogether  in  the  dark.  See  alfo  Fullers  Worthies, 
p.  86. 

(iS)  HiJJory  of  the  houfes  cf  Douglas  and  Angus,  Edin.  1644. 
p.  77.       Liddefdale  was  a  Douglas,  and  natural   fon   to  tne 

^3 
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King  James  I.  who  was  born   in   1393,  an^ 
became  intitled  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of 
his  father  Robert  III.  in  1405,  but,  having  been 
taken  at  fea,  a  few  months  before,  on  his  paf- 
fage  for  France,  and   moll   unjuftly  detained  a 
prifoner  in  England  for    19  years,  was  not  re- 
ilored  till  1424,  is  celebrated  by  Major  as  an  ex- 
cellent compofer  of   Scotifli  fongs,  a  number  of 
his  performances  being  Hill  popular  in  the  time 
of  that  hiftorian.     He  particularly  mentions  an 
artificial   fong  beginning    Tasfen,    &c.  and   alfo 
that  pleafant  and  artificial  fong  At  Beltayn,  which 
fome  perfons,   he  lays,  at  Dalkeith  and  Gargeil, 
had  attempted  to  parody,  by  reafon  of  his  having 
been  {hut  up  in  a  tower  or  chamber  in  which  a 
woman  refided  with  her  mother  ( 19).     The  latter 
of  thefe  poems,  for  it  does  not  feem  to  aniwer  the 
definition  of  a  fong,  is  fortunately  preferved,  and 
hath  been  lately  given  to  the  public(2o).      This 
accomplifhed  prince  v/as  murdered  in  1437. 

good  fir  James,  who,  in  his  way  to  Jerufalem,  with  Bruce's 
heart,  anno  133c,  was  killed  in  Spain  by  the  Moors.  He  was 
commonly  called  Thefoiver  of  chivalry.  Lord  Hailes  {Annals, 
v.  ii.p.  161,6ft-.)  calls  him  only  the  "  knight  of  Liddefdale," 
has  "  Galvorde"  inftead  of  "  Galfewood  j"  mentions  the 
affaffimtion  as  being  done  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Alex- 
ander Ram  fay  and  David  Berkeley  5  and  fay?  that  Liddefdale 
left  a  widow,  who  afterwards  married  Hugh  brother  of 
William  lord  Dacre. 

(19)  De  gejils  Scotorum,  1.  vi. 

(20)  See  Se.letl  Scot'Jh  ballads,  v.  ii.  and  The  Caledonian 
Mule  (when  publ'ihed.)  There  is  likewife  reafon  to  fufpeel, 
that  the  words,  Tas fen,  are  corruptly  given  for  Senyafy  in 
which  cafe  this  piece  will  alfo  be  found  in  print.  See  Ancient 
Si.otifh foems .  1786,  v.  ii.  p.  214.     It  begins 

"  Sen  that  [the]  eyne,  that  workis  my  weilfaire  j" 
and,  though  confifting  of  13  long  ftansas,  is  much  more  of  a 
fong  than  the  other. 
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In  that  truly  excellent  compofition,  At  Beltayn, 
or  Peblls  to  the  play,  the  royal  author  has  refered 
to  fome  popular  fongs  of  his  own  time,  which 
may  be  thought  to  deferve  notice,  though  now 
irretrievably  loft.     Thus,  in  ftanza  the  fixth  : 

Ane  zoung  man  fieri  into  that  fleid, 

Als  cant  as  ony  colt, 

Ane  birkin  hat  vpon  his  heid, 

With  ane  bow  and  ane  bolt ; 

Said,  mirrie  madinis,  think  nocht  lang, 

The  wedder  is  fair  and  fmolt ; 

He  cleikit  vp  ane  hie  ruf  sang, 

7 hair  f we  ane  man  to  the  holt, 

Quod  he. 

Of  Peblis  to  the  play. 

Again,  in  ftanza  the  twenty-fifth  : 

He  fippillit  lyk  ane  faderles  fole, 

And  [laid]  be  ft  ill,  my  fweit  thing.— 

Be  the  haly  rud  of  Peblis, 

I  may  nocht  reft  for  greting. — 

He  quhiffilit  and  he  pypit  bayth, 

To  mak  hir  blyth  that  meiting  : 

My  hony  hart,  how  sayis  the  sang  ? 

Thair  J'al  be  mirth  at  our  meting 

Zit. 

Of  Peblis  to  the  play. 

In  fome  of  the  prologues  to  the  admirable 
translation  of  Virgil  by  Gawin  Douglas,  bifliop 
of  Dunkeld,  in  15.1,3,  feveral  fongs  are  men- 
tioned, which  were  doubilefs  popular,  and  pro_ 
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bably  ancient  at  that  time.     Thus,  for  inftance, 
in  the  prologue  to  book  XII. 

On  fait  ftremes  wolk  Dorida  and  Thetis 
By  rynnand  ftrandis,  nymphes  and  Naiades, 
Sic  as  we  clepe  wenfchis  and  damyfiellis, 
In  gerfy  grauis  wanderand  by  fpring  wellis, 
Of  blomed  branfchisand  flourisquhyteand  rede 
Plettand  thare  lufty  chaplettis  for  thare  hede  : 
Su  ti  fang  ringjangis,  dancis,  ledi*  and  roundis, 
With  vocis  fchil,  quhil  all  the  dale  refoundis; 
Quharefo  thay  walk  into  thare  karoling, 
For  amourus  layis  dois  all  the  rochis  ring  : 
Ane  fang,  The  f chip  falis  ouer  the  fait  fame, 
JVM  bring  thir  merchandis  and  my  lemane  hame 
Sun  vther  fingis  /  tail  be  blyith  andlicht^ 
My  hert  is  lent  apounfa  gudly  nvieht. 

Again,  in  the  fame  prologue : 

our  awin  natiue  bird,  gentil  dow, 

Singand  on  hir  kynde,  I  come  bidder  to  ivo-iv. 

Again,  in  the  prologue  to  book  XIII. 

Thareto  thir  birdis  fingis  in  thare  fchawis, 
As  menftralis  playis,  Theioly  day  nonx>du<wis.  (21) 

(2.1)  This  fong  or  tune  appears  to  have  been  very  famous. 
The  poet  Dunbar,  in  a  fatirical  addreis  to  the  merchants  of 
Edinburgh,  ( MSS.  More,  LI.  5,  10,)  fays, 

Your  commone  menftralis  hes  no  tone, 
Bot  Now  the  day  daiuis,  and  Into  Joim. 

In  The  Mujes  Threnodie,  Perth,  1774.  p.  146,  thefe  words* 
«  Hey  the  day  now  daivnes,"  are  cjuoted  as  the  name  of  "  a 
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The  Flowers  of  the  fortft,  a  fong  commemora- 
tive of  the  battle  of  Flocidon,  in  1513,  and  in- 
serted in  the  prefent  collection,  muft,  if  actually 
of tha:  age,  be  allowed  a  much  finer  fpecimen  of 
lyric  eiegy  than  the  Englifli  language  is  able  to 

celebrated  old  Scotch  fong,"  as  Indeed  it  muft  be,  if  the  fame 
with  that  mentioned  by  Bp.  Douglas.  In  "  The  iife  and  death 
of  the  piper  of  Kilbarchan,  or  the  epitaph  of  Habbie  Simfon, 
(Scots  Poems,   1706,)  is  the  following  line  : 

«  Now,  who  flwll  play,  The  day  It  daws  f" 

The  tune  may  therefor,  it  is  highly  probable,  be  frill  known  to 
pipers;  and,  if  fo,  might  bz  yec  recovered.  The.e  is  fome 
doubc,  however,  after  all,  whether  the  fong  or  tune  be  actually, 
or  a;  lead  origin dly,  S:otifn.  la  the  Fairrax  MS.  a  col- 
lection of  mufical  p.eces  made  about  the  year  icoo,  is  a  fong 
of  two  ftanzas,  written,  it  fhould  feem,  out  of  compliment  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  wife  to  Henry 
Vil.  the  iirft  of  which  is  as  follow  j  : 

This  day  day  dawes, 
This  gen.il  day  dawes, 
And  I  maft  home  gone. 

In  a  glorious  garden  grene, 
Saw  1  fytting  a  comly  quene, 
Among  the  flouris  that  ffefh  byn  ; 
She  gaierd  a  flou;e  and  fettiatweaCj, 
The  lyly  whyzt  role  methought  I  fawe, 

And  ever  l&e  fang 

This  day  day  dawes, 

This  gentil  day  dawes. 

See  it  in  a  collection  of  Ancient  Jongs  in  /core,  1 779,  fo.  The 
rnufic  is  no:hing  more  than  mere  drawling  chants  in  counter- 
point, without  the  flighted  pretention  to  melody:  fo  that  it 
would  feem  as  if  either  the  Englifh  harmonift  had  entirely 
fpoiled  the  Scotifh  tune,  or  the  Scotifh  piper  had  confiderably 
improved  the  Engliih  one, 
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produce  at  fo  early  a  period  (22).  Its  antiquity, 
however,  has  been  called  in  queflion  ;  and  the 
facl:  is,  that  no  copy,  printed  or  manufcript,  fo 
old  as  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  can 
be  now  produced. 

(22)  Mr.  Tytler,  in  his  ingenious  but  fanciful  D'fJ'ertat'-.on  on 
the  Sccttijb  mujic,*  fpeaks  of  The  [outers  of  Selkirk,  as  an  old 
fong,  c.;mpofed  on  the  fame  cccaiion.  "  This  ballad,'-  he 
adds,  in  a  note,  "  is  found.d  on  the  following  incident:  — 
Previous  to  the  battle  of  Flowdcn,  the  town-clerk  of  Selkirk 
conducted  a  band  of  eighty  fouters,  or  ihoeuukers,  of  that 
town,  who  joined  the  royal  army  ;  and  the  town-clerk,  in 
reward  of  his  loyalty,  was  Created  a  knight-banneret  by  that 
prince.  They  fought  gallantly,  apd  were  moil  of  them  cut 
oft".  A  few  who  efcaped,  found  on  their  re. urn  in  the  foreffc 
of  Lady-wood  edge  the  wife  of  one  of  their  brethren  lying 
dead,  and  her  child  fucking  her  breaft.  Thence  the  town  of 
Selkirk  obtained  for  their  arms,  a  woman  fitting  upon  a  farco- 
phagus,  holding  a  child  in  her  arms}  in  the  back  ground  a 
wood  ;  and  on  the  farcophagus  the  arms  of  Scotland. "  For 
all  this  fine  ftory  there  is  probably  no  foundation  whatever. 
That  the  fouters  of  Selkirk  fhould,  in  1513,  amount  to  four- 
fcore  fighting  men,  is  a  circumflance  utterly  incredible.  It  is 
fcarcely  to  be  fuppofed,  that '-all  the  fhoemakers  in  Scotland 
could  have  produced  fuch  an  army,  at  a  period  when  fhoes 
muft  have  been  ftill  lefs  worn  than  they  are  at  prefent.  Dr. 
Johnfon,  indeed,  was  told,  at  Aberdeen,  that  the  people 
learned  the  art  of  making  fhoes  from  Cromwells  foldiers. 
"  The  numbers/'  he  adds,  «  that  go  barefoot  are  ftill  fuffi 
cient  to  fhew  that  fhoes  may  be  fparcd  :  they  are  not  yet 
confidered  as  necefTaries  of  life ;  for  tall  boys,  not  otherwife 
meanly  drefl'ed,  run  without  them  in  the  ftreets ;  and  in  the 
iflands  the  fons  of  gentlemen  pafs  feveral  of  their  firft  years 
with  naked  feet."  {Journey  to  the  iveflem  ifiands,  p.  55.)  Away 
then  with  the  fable  of  The  fouters  of  Selkirk!  Mr.  Tytler, 
though  he  mentions  it  as  the  fubject  of  a  fong  or  ballad,  does 

*  Printed  1.  at  the  end  of  Amots  Hiftory  of  Edinburgh,  I  779  ; 
2.  with  the  Poetical  remains  of  James  I.  1783;  3.  by  way  of 
preface  to  Napiers  Colle&ion  of  Scots  Jongs ;  and,  laftly,  in  the 
Tranfaclions  of  the  fociety  of  the  antiquaries  of  Scotland)  1792. 
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K.  James  the  fifth  is  well  known  as  the  reputed 
author  of  two  fongs  of  great  merit;  the  Gaber- 
lunzieman,  and  the  Beggars  meal  pokes,  bodi  in- 
ferted  in  the  prefent  collecti  n,  and  faid  to  have 
been  compofed  on  tvvo  of  his  own  adventures  : 
this  prince,  <  whofe  character,  Dr.  Percy  thinks, 
for  wit  and  jibertinifm  bears  a  great  refemblance 
to  that  of  his  gay  fucceflbr  Charles  II.)  being 
noted  for  ftrolling  about  his  dominions  in  dif- 
guife(23),  and  for  his  frequent  gallantries  with 
country  girls.  It  is  of  the  latter  of  thefe  ballads 
that  Mr.  Walpole  has  remarked,  there  is  fome- 
thing  very  ludicrous  in  the  young  womans  dif- 
trefs  when  file  thought  her  firft  favours  had  been. 
thrown  away  upon  a  beggar. 

not  "remember  ever  to  have  feen  the  original  genuine  words,1' 
as  he  obligingly  acknowleged  in  a  letter  to  the  editor.  Mr. 
Robertfon,  however,  who  gives  the  ftatiftical  account  of  the 
pariih  of  Selkirk,  ieems  to  know  fomething  more  of  the  mat- 
ter. "  Some,"  fays  he,  "  have  very  faljely  attributed  to  this 
event  [the  battle  of  Flowden],  that  fong, 

*'  Up  with  the  /outers  of  Selkirk,  and  down  with  the  earl  of 
Hume'" 

"  There  was  no  earl  of  Hume,"  he  adds,  "at  that  time,  nor 
was  this  fong  compofed  till  long  after.  It  arofe  from  a  bett 
betwixt  the  P'hiliphaugh  and  Hume  families;  the  fouters  (or 
flioerhakers)  of  Selkirk  againft  the  men  of  Hume,  at  a  match  of 
football,  in  which  the  fouters  of  Selkirk  completely  gained, 
and  afterwards  perpetuated,  their  victory  in  that  fong."  This 
is  decifive  ;  and  fo  much  forScotiih  tradition. 

(23)  "  Sc.  of  a  tinker,  beggar,  &c.  Thus  he  ufed  to  vifit 
a  fmith's  daughter  at  Niddry  near  Edinburgh.''  Reliques,  ii. 
60.  Scotifh  writers  have  repeatedly  cited  the  compliments 
paid,  or  fuppofed  to  be  paid,  to  this  monarch,  by  Ariofto  and 
Ronfard  ;  but  no  one  has  ever  cited,  or  perhaps  obferved,  the 
following  paffage  in  the  Scaligerana,  which  may  ferve  to  iden- 
tify or  correct  his  portrait :  liLe  roy  d'Ecoff'e,  JacqutiV  elioit 
camard,  ce  qiii  ejioit  bien  laid,  quia  nafus  hor  eft  amentum  faciei." 
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His  moft,  and  moft  juftly,  celebrated  perform- 
ance, however, is  Chrifts  kirk  on  the  green ,  in  which 
he  rivaled,  or  indeed  eclipfed  the  fame  of  his 
great  anceftors  once  equally  popular  production 
Jti  Btltayn,  &c.  This,  indeed,  like  the  latter,  is  ra- 
ther a  poem  than  a  fong,  and  has  been  according- 
ly printed  as  fuch  in  a  collection  which  ought  to 
have,  made  its  appearance  many  years  ago  (24). 

The  ballad  of  Johnny  Armftrong,  inferted  in  this 
collection,  is  probably  coeval  with  the  death  of 
that  gallant  freebooter (25). 

(24)  Caledonian  Muje,  printed  for  J.  Johnfon,  St.  Pauls 
Church-yard,  in  1785.  Thispoem  has  been  erroneously  afcribed 
to  James  I.  See  an  eifay  on  the  ti  ue  author,  in  the  publication 
refered  to.  A  voluminous  writer,  who  deals  largely  in  preme- 
ditated falfehood,  abfurd  opinions,  and  confident  affertions,  po- 
fitively  affirms,  that  <{  there  were  three  poems  of  this  kind,  all 
by  James  I.  this,  Falkland  on  the  grew  j  Peblis  to  the  play. 
The  firll  and  laft,"  he  fays,  "  are  preferved  ;  and  one  refers 
to  the  rural  manners  of  the  north  of  Scotland;  and  is  compofed 
in  the  Scandinavian  alliteration,  and  with  many  Ncrfe  ivoms. 
The  other,  or  Peblis,  to  thofe  of  the  fouth  of  Scotland  ;  and 
is  full  of  the  jouihern  Scot'fo,  or  north  Englijb,  words  of  old 
metrical  romances.  "  Falkland,"  he  adds,  «■  is  unfortunately 
loft;  but  we  may  well  fuppofe  it  defcribed  the  fports  of  Fife- 
mire,  or  the  middle  of  Scotland,  in  words  adapted  to  that 
part."  It  only  remains  for  this  ingenious  romancer  to  add  to 
his  numerous  forgeries  the  imaginary  poem  of  Falkland  on  the 
grene. 

(2.5)  Tie  reverend  Mr.  Boyd,  the  ingenious  translator  of 
Dante,  has  a  fain'  recollection  of  aballad  "  on  fome  Armftrong, 
(not  the  well-known  ballad  of  Johny  Slimfli  ongf  in  Ramfays 
E-vcr  Green)-"  another  "  called  "Johny  Cox;"  and  ano  her  "of 
a  Scotch  minftrel,  who  ftol?  a  horfe  from  ;ome  of  the  Henries 
of  England."  The  firft  of  thefe  ballads  is  polhbly  the  famous 
old  border  fong  of  Dick  0'  the  c civ,  quoted  by  Mr.  Pennant 
{Tour,  1772,  part  2.  p.  276),  and  printed  at  length  in  Jh't 
poetical  t::u [mm,  Hawick,  1784. 
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The  affair  of  Solway  Mofs,  in  1 542,  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  have  haftened  the  kings  death. 
The  Scotifh  lords,  taken  prifoners  on  this  occa- 
fion,  were  liberated  by  king  Henry  upon  pledges, 
and  appear,  from  a  paflage  in  fir  Ralph  Sadlers 
Letters,  to  have  become  very  unpopular.  "The 
earl  of  Glencairn,"  fays  he,  "  prayed  me  to  write 
to  your  majefty,  and  to  befeech  the  fame  for  the 
paffion  of  god,  to  encourage  them  fo  much  as  to 
give  them  truft,  for  they  were  already  commonly 
hated  here  for  your  majeftys  fake,  and  throughout 
the  realm  called  the  Englifh  lords  ;  and  fuch 
ballads  zn&fongs  made  of  them,  how  the  Englifh 
angels  had  corrupted  them,  as  have  not  been 
heard. "(26)  None  of  thefe,  it  is  "believed,  are 
now  to  be  met  with. 

Where  Helen  lyes,  a  fong,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  of 
this  age,  will  be  found  in  the  prefent  collection. 

In  the  year  1 549,  a  lingular  performance  wa 
publifhed  at  Saint  Andrews,  which  affords  confi- 
derable  information  as  to  the  flate  of  Scotifh 
fong  at  that  period.  It  is  intitled  "Vedderburns(2  7) 

{26)  P.  198. 

(27)  Vtdderburn,ioxWedderburn',  the  <z/  being  aim  oft  every 
where  fubftituted  for  the  w  ;  not,  as  a  certain  eccentric  writer 
abfurdly  conjecture;;,  bacaufe  the  types  were  brought  from 
France j  (as  if  a  w  could  not  have  been  made  of  -w,  as  it 
actually  is,  in  fome  inftances,  of  uu  j)  but  becaufe  it  was  the 
dialect  of  that  and  the  preceding  centuries,  not  in  Scotland 
only,  but  in  the  north  of  England  ;  though  now  a  peculiarity 
of  the  London  cockneys.  (See  fir  Ralph  Sadlers  Letters,  Sec. 
p.  xx.  Alfo,  a  curious  warrant  of  K.  James  I.  in  Morgans 
Phoenix  Brit  amicus,  p.  54.  and  fome  old  fongs  ufed  in  the 
biihoprick  of  Durham,  MSS.  Earl.  7578.)  It  is,  however, 
lefs  accountable,  that  the  iv  is  not,  with  equal  impropriety, 
printed  for  the  <zv 

Vol.  I  d 
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Complainte  of  Scotlande,  vyth  ane  exortatione  (o 
the  thi  e  eflaits  to  be  vigilant  in  the  deffens  of  their 
public  veil;"  snd  is  dedicated  to  the  queen  dow- 
ager regent.  Whoever  this  Wedderburn  was, 
his  work  has  been  ufually,  though  doubtlefs  un- 
truly, afcribed  to  fir  James  Inglis,  a  celebrated 
writer  about  that  time.  The  book  is  fo  very 
rare  and  curious,  not  above  a  {ingle  copy  of  it 
being  known  to  exift,  that  the  reader,  it  is 
hoped,  will  not  be  diffatisfied  with  the  length  of 
the  following  extract.  The  author,  become 
weak  and  fad  through  ftudy,  fuppofes  himfelf, 
for  the  fake  of  recreation;  to  pafs  "  to  the  green 
holfum  fields,"  where  he  obferves  the  birds  and 
beads,  and  defcribes  the  founds  they  uttered  ; 
he  is  alfo  witnefs  to  an  engagement  between  two 
fhips,  of  which  he  likewife  gives  a  minute  de- 
fcription ;  he  then  proceeds  as  follows  :  "  the 
reik  fmuik  and  the  flink  of  the  gianpuldir  fylit 
all  the  ayr  . . .  quhilk  generit  fik  mirknes  &  myft 
that  i  culd  nocht  iee  my  lyntht  about  me,  quhar 
for  i  rais  and  returnit  to  the  frefche  feildis  .  .  . 
quhar  i  beheld  mony  hudit  hirdis  blauuand  ther 
buc  hornis  and  ther  corne  pipis,  calland  and 
conuoyand  mony  fat  floe  to  be  fed  on  the  feldis ; 
than  the  fcheiph'irdis  pat  there  fcheip  on  bankis 
and  brais,  and  on  dry  hillis,  to  get  ther  paftour. 
Than  i  beheld  the  fcheiphirdis  vyuis  and  ther 
childir  that  brocht  there  mornyng  bracfaft  to  the 
fcheiphirdis. . .  .Than  after  there  difiune  tha  began 
to  talk  of  grit  myrrynes  that  was  rycht  plefand 
to  be  hard.  In  the  fyrft  the  prencipal  fcheiphirde 
made  ane  orifone  tyl  al  the  laif  of  his  compang- 
zons  as  eftir  follouis."  The  fubject  is  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  univerfe.    "  Quhen  the  fcheipherd 
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hed  endit  his  prolixt  orifoa  to  the  laif  of  the 
fcheiphirdis,  i  meruellit  nocht  Jitil,  quhen  i  herd 
ane  ruftic  paftour  of  beftialite,  diftitut  of  vrbanite 
and  of  fpeculatione  cf  natural  philofophe,  in- 
doftryne  his  nychtbours  as  he  hed  ftudeit  Ptho- 
lome,  Auerois,  Ariftotel,  Galien,  Ypocrites,  or 
Cicero,  quhilk  var  expert  practicians  in  metha- 
matic  art.  Than  the  fcheipirclis  vyf  faid,  my 
veri  belouit  hiiband,  i  pray  the  to  deciit  fra  that 
tideus  melancolic  orifon  quhilk  furpaffis  thy  in- 
gyne,  berafon  that  it  is  nocht  thy  faculteetodifpufc 
in  ane  profund  mater,  the  quhilk  thy  capacite 
can  nocht  comprehend  ;  therfor  i  thynk  it  beft 
that  ve  recreat  our  felfis  vytht  ioyus  comonyng 
quhil  on  to  the  tyme  that  ve  return  to  the  fcheip 
fald  vytht  our  flokkis :  and  to  begyn  fie  recrea- 
tione  i  thynk  it  beft  that  euyrie  one  of  vs  tel  ane 
gude  tayl  or  fabil  to  pas  the  tyme  quhii  'euyn'. 
Al  the  fcheiphirdis,  ther  vyuis  and  'faruandis'  var 
glaid  of  this  propofitione  :  than  the  eldeft  fcheip- 
hird  began,  and  al  the  laif  foliouit  ane  be  ane  in 
their  'auen'  place."  He  then  gives  the  names  of 
the  ftories  and  tale?  he  heard,  which  are  very 
curious ;  and  thus  proceeds :  "  Quhen  thir 
fcheiphyrdis  hed  tald  al  thyr  pleyfand  ftoreis, 
than  thay  and  ther  vyuis  began  to  ling  fueit  me- 
lodius  fangis  of  natural  mufic  of  the  antiquite : 
the  foure  marmadyns  that  fang  quhen  Thetis  vas 
mareit  on  Month  Pillion,  thai  fang  nocht  fa 
fueit  as  did  thir  fcheiphyrdis,  quhilkis  ar  callit 
to  name  Parthenopie,  Leucolia,  Illigeatempora, 
the  feyrd  callit  Legia  ;  for  thir  fcheiphirdis  ex- 
cedit  al  thir  four  marmadyns  in  melodius  mufic, 
in  gude  accordis  and  reportis  of  dyapafon,  prolan 
tions,  and  dyatefleron.  ThemuTician  'Amphion/ 
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qnhilk  fang  fa  dulce  quhil  that  the  ftanis  mouif, 
and  alfe  the  fcheip  and  nolt,  and  the  foulis  of 
theayr  pronuncit  there  beftial  voce  to  ling  vitht 
hym ;  zit  nochtheles,  his  ermonius  fang  prefferrit 
nochtthe  fueit  fangis  of  thir  foir  faid  fcheiphirdis. 
Nou  i  vil  reherfe  fum  of  the  'fueit'  fangis  that  i 
herd  amang  them  as  eftir  follouis :  in  the  fyrft, 
Paflance  <vitbt gude  companye(28) ,  The  breir  byndis 
me  foir,  Stil  n)nder  the  leyuis  grene  (2g),  Con  thou  me 
the  rafchis  grene  (30),  Allace  z  vyit  %ow  tua  fayr 
ene,  Gode  zou  gude  day  <vil  boy,  Lady  help  zour 
prefoneir,  Kyng  Villzamis  note (31 ),  The  lang  nouns 
nou,  The  cheapel  walk,  F ay  tht  is  there  none,   Skald  a 

(28)  This  is  a  fong  by  our  Henry  the  eighth,  as  is  fuppofed, 
of  which  the  words  and  mufic  are  preserved  in  a  coeval  manu- 
fcript  in  the  editors  pofTefiion  j  where  it  is  intitled,  <;  The 
kings  ballet."     It  begins  : 

Pafieryme  with  good  cumpanye 
I  love,  and  fhall  vnto  I  dye. 

(29)  This  fong  is  in  the  Maitland  manufcript.  It  Confifts 
ef  18  ftanzas,  of  which  the  firft  is  as  follows  : 

Still  vndir  the  levis  grene 

This  hindir  day  I  went  alone, 

I  hard  ane  may  fair  mwrne  and  meyne, 

To  the  king  of  luif  fcho  maid  hir  rnone  ; 

Scho  fychtit  fely  foir, 

Said,  lord,  Iluifthj  loir; 
Mair  wo  dreit  never  woman  one, 
O  langfum  lyfe,  and  thow  war  gone, 

Than  fould  I  mwrne  no  moir. 

(30)  See  Ancient  Jongs,  1790.  p.  liv. 

(31)  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fong  fung  by  hendy  Ni- 
cholas In  Chaucers  Millers  tale  : 

And  after  that  he  fong  the  hinges  note, 
Ful  often  blelfed  was  his  mery  throte. 
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bellis  nou,  The  Ablr dents  nou  brume  brume  on  ^7/(32), 
Allone  i  <veip  in  grit  dijlres,  Trolee  lolee  lemmendou, 
Bille  'vilthou  cum  by  a  lute  and  belt  the  in  fancl  Fran- 
cis cord,  The  frog  cam  to  :he  my  I  dur  (33),  The  fang  of 
Gilquhi/kar,  Rycht  foirly  ?nujing  in  my  mynde,  God 
fen  the  due  hed  byddin  in  France  and  Delabaute  had 
'neuyr'  cum  hame^\),  Al  mufng  cf  meruellis  a  mys 
hef  i  gone,  Mae/ires  fayr  ze  vil  forfoyr,  O  lujly 
Maye  <vitht  Flora  quene{^^),   O  myne  hart  hay  this 

(32,)  Here  are  probably  two  title?  :  "Broom,  broom  on 
hill,"  at  leait,  was  a  popular  En^iiih  ballad.  See  Ancient 
fongs,  1790.  p.  Ix. 

(33)  Mr.  Warton  (Hifeory  of ' Englijh  poetry,  v.  iii.  p.  445.) 
fays,  "there  is  a  ballad,  "  a  mofte  ftrange  weddinge  of  the 
frogge  and  the  moufe,"  licenfed  by  the  ftationers  to  S.  White, 
Nov.  21,  1580."  It  was  doubtlefs  the  original  of  a  childiih, 
and,  indeed,  nurfery  fong,  beginning 

There  was  a  frog  lived  in  a  well, 
And  a  farce  moufe  in  a  mill,  &c. 

which,  much  altered,  and  fet  to  a  fine  Italian  air,  was  a  few 
years  fince  fung  about  the  ftreets.  See  Gammer  Gurtcns  Gar- 
land, Stock.on,  [1784]   p.  5. 

(34)  John  duke  of  Albany,  regent  during  the  minority  of 
James  V.  being  fent  for  into  France,  left  in  his  place  fir 
Andrew  D'Arcy,  a  Frenchman,  called  the  Chevalier  de  la 
Beaute,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  gallant  and  amiable 
character, and  was  favagely  murdered  near  Dunbar,  by  the  laird 
of  Wedderbum  and  others,  in  15 17. 


(35)  pllll^EiiI^ii§= 


O    lufl-y     May   with    Flo  -  ra  queen, 
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is  my  fang,  The  battel  of  the  Hayrlau($6),  The  hunt* 
tis  of  Cheuet,   Sal  i  go  a  itht  zou  to  Rumbelo  fayr, 
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The  balm-y  drops   from     Phe-bus  fheen,    Pre-lu- 
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fant  beams  be- fore    the    day,  be -fore     the       day] 
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the  day  ;     By  thee    Di  -  a  -  na  grow  -  eth    green, 
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Through  glad-nefs    of   this  luft  -  y     May,  Through 
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glad-nefs      of    this     luft  -  y        May. 


Then  Aurora  that  is  fo  bright, 
To  woful  hearts  <fhe'  cafts  great  light, 
Right  pleafantly  before  the  day,  &c. 
And  mows  and  {beds  furth  of  that  light, 
Through  gladnefs  of  this  lurry  May, 
Through  gladnefs  of  this  lufty  May. 

Birds  ontheir  beughs,  of  every  fort, 
Sends  forth  their  notes,  and  makes  great  mirth. 
On  banks  that  blooms  on  every  bray,  &c. 
And  fares  and  flyes  ov'r  field  and  firtb, 
Through  gladngfs,  &x. 
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Greuit  is  myforrou(^y),  Turne  the fueit  <ville  to  me, 
My  lufe  is  lyandjeikjend  hym  ioy,  fend  him  ioy,  Fayr 
luf  lent  thou  me  thy  mantil  ioy,  The  Perffee  &  the 
Mongumrye  met,  that  day ,  that  gentil  day  (38),  My 

All  lovers  hearts  that  are  in  care, 
To  their  ladies  they  do  repare, 
In  frefh  mornings  before  the  day,  &c. 
And  are  in  mirth  ay  more  and  more, 
Through  gladnefs,  &c. 

Of  every  moneth  in  the  year, 
To  mirthful  May  there  is  no  peer  j 
Her  gliftring  garments  are  fo  gay, 
You  lovers  all,  make  merry  cheer, 
Through  gladnefs  of  this  lufty  May, 
Through  gladnefs  of  this  lufty  May. 

A  copy  of  this  fong,  extant  in  the  Hyndford  MS.  in  th© 
Advocates  library,  Edin.  contains  feveral  variations,  and  en- 
tirely omits  the  laft  ftanza. 

(36)  This  is  prefumed  to  be  the  fine  poem  printed  in  the 
Ever  Green,  which,  with  fubmiffion  to  the  opinion  of  the  late 
lord  Hailes,  mav,  for  any  thing  that  appears,  either  in  or  out 
of  it,  to  the  contrary,  be  as  old  as  the  15th  century.  It 
does  not,  at  prefent,  give  the  idea  of  a  fongj  and  muft  have 
been  fung,  if  at  all,  either  to  a  very  flow  air,  or  to  the  common 
chant.  Nothing,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  infered  unfavorable 
to  the  exiftence  of  fongs  not  mentioned  in  this  lift,  and  yet 
one  may  naturally  wonder,  that  it  fhould  omit  fo  fine  a 
compofkion  as  Fhivden  hi//,  if  then  extant. 

(37)  S;e  this  at  full  length  in  Ancient Jongs,  1790,  p.  93. 
Greuit  fhould  be  Greuus. 

(38)  Two  lines  of  the  old  original  ballad  of  Chevy  chafe, 
already  named  by  The  hunttis of  Chsuet.  See  Percys  Reliques,  Sec. 
v.  i.  p.  a.  The  Scots  laid  claim  to  the  more  modern  ballad 
at  an  early  period,  giving  themfelves  the  honour  of  the  day, 
and  turning  the  farcafm  of  runaways  upon  the  enemy.  They 
fung  it  to  the  tune  of  The  yle  of  Kyk. 
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luf  is  laid  apon  ane  knycht,  Allace  that  famynfueit 
face,  In  ane  myrthtful  moron,  My  hart  is  ikinit'  on  the 
land.  Thir  icheiphirdis  ande  there  vyuis  fang 
mony  vther  melodius  fangis,  the  quhilkis  i  hef 
nocht  in  memorie :  than  eftir  this  fueit  celeft 
armonye  tha  began  to  dance,  &c. 

That  fongs  in  parts  were  in  vogue  at  this  pe- 
riod, we  have  the  direct  teftimony  of  fir  David 
Lindfay,  who,  in  his  "  Satyre  of  the  thrie  eftaits," 
(Edin.  1602,  4to.)  introduces  tha  characl«r  of 
Solace  with  thefe  words : 

Now  quha  faw  euer  fie  ane  thrang  ? 
Me  thocht  fum  faid  I  had  gaine  wrang; 
Had  I  help  I  wald  ling  ane  fang, 
With  ane  richt  mirrie  noyfe  : 
I  haue  fie  pleafour  at  my  hart, 
That  garris  me  ling  the  troubill  pairt; 
Wald  fum  gude  fallow  fill  the  quart, 
It  wald  my  hairt  reioyce. 
So  again  in  another  page  : 

"  Sifter  howbeit  that  I  am  hais, 
"  I  am  content  to  bear  a  bais.w 

Several  u  miftoinit  fangis"  appear  to  have  been 
fung  in  the  reprefentation  of  this  ftrange  per- 
formance ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  preferved 
either  in  the  printed  copy  or  in  the  manufcript. 

The  lyric  mufe  would  feem  of  a  turbulent 
difpofition,  being  generally  found  pretty  active 
in  popular  difturbances.  Even  the  reformation 
of  religion  in  this  country  appears  not  to  have 
been  effected  without  her  affiftance.  Some 
time  after  the  kings  death,  "  Ane  Wilfoun,  fer- 
vant  to  the  bifchope  of  Dunkeld,  quha  nether 
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knew  the  new  teflament  nor  the  auld,  maid  a 
difpyitful  railling  ballat  againft  the  preicheours, 
and  againft  the  governour,  for  the  quilk  he  nar- 
rowly efchaipit  hanging"(39)  :  the  ufual  me- 
thod in  Scotland  of  anfweringafatyricalpoet(4o). 
In  the  year  i  >6o,  the  proteftant  party,  calling 
'ihemfelves,  The  congregation  of  the  lord,  headed 
by  James  duke  of  Chaftelherault  and  others,-  had 
taken  poffeffion  of  Edinburgh,  where  they  were 
already  reduced  to  great  ftraights,  when  the  count 
de  Martigues  arrived  from  France  with  a  confi- 
derable  force  to  the  affiftance  of  the  queen  dowa- 
ger regent,  and  in  a  very  ihort  time  after  a  Hill 
more  formidable  army  of  Englifh  came  to  that 
of  The  congregation.  Many  fkirmifhes  happened; 
the  French  were  befieged  in  Leith;  and  the  coun- 
try, no  doubt,  fuffered  in  every  quarter.  Of  this 
period  is  the  following  long,  which,  confidcring 
the  rarity  of  fuch  like  compositions,  feems  worth 
preferving  (41). 

(39)  Knox's  Hijhrie,  p.  33.  In  another  place  (p.  77)  ne 
preserves  the  following  "fang  of  triumphe,"  of  the  papiii* 
on  the  furrender  of  the  caftle  of  St.  Andrews,  by  thofe  wha 
had  flain  :he  archoJihop,  to  the  French  forces,  in  15465  forne 
of  the  prifoners  being  left  in  the  galleys,  "  and  there"  as  he 
fays,  (( miferablie  entreatit : 

"  Preiftis  content  yow  now,  prieiftis  content  yow  now  ; 
(t  ForNormond*  and  his  cumpanie  hes  fillit  the  gallayis 
fow." 

(40)  See  Crawfurds  Memoirs,  Edin.  i*"53-  p.  315. 

(41)  In  the  4to.  Makland  MS.  whence  this  is  taken,  and 
which  is  dated   1586,  is  "  Ane  ballat  to  be  funge  with  the 

*  Norman  Leflie,  mafter  of  Rothes,  one  of  the  prifoners* 
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In  this  new  zeir  I  fie  bot  weir, 
Na  cam  to  fing  ; 
In  this  new  zeir  I  fie  bot  weir, 
Na  cans  thair  is  to  fing. 
I  can  not  fing  for  the  vexatioim 
Of  Frenchmen  and  the  congregation, 
That  has  maid  trowbill  in  this  natioun, 
And  monye  bair  biging. 

In  this  new  zeir  I  fie  bot  weir, 

Na  caus,  &c. 

In  this  new  zeir,  &c. 

I  haue  na  will  to  fing  or  danfe, 
For  feir  of  England  and  of  France  ; 
God  fend  them  forrow  and  mifchance 
Is  caus  of  their  dimming! 
In  this  new  zeir,  &c. 

We  ar  fa  rewlit  litche  and  puire, 
That  we  wait  not  quhair  to  be  fuire,, 
The  bou rd our  as  the  borrow  muire, 
Quhair  fum  perchance  will  hing. 
In  this  new  zeir,  xc. 

And  zit  I  think  it  beft  that  we 
Pluck  up  our  hairt  and  mirriebe, 
For  thocht  we  wald  ly  down  and  die, 
It  will  ws  help  na  thing. 
In  this  new  zeir,  &c. 

tukie  of  Luifer  corns,  to  luifeiris  dore,  &c."  It  is  indifferent  and 
long.  1 1  the  fame  MS.  is  the  "  Bankis  of  Helicon,"  (now  pub- 
lifted)  in  the  metre  of  the  Cherrie  and  the  Slae>  and  to  the  tune  of 
which  that  celebrated  poem  is,  in  the  Hyndford  MS.  directed 
to  be  fung.  See  Ancient  Scottijh  poems,  Eiin.  1770.  p.  316, 
Tyrlsrs  DiQertathn,  &c.  p.  zoi.  The  Cherrie  and  the  Slaet 
however,  is  not  in  that  MS.  —  N.  B.  Since  the  editors  tran- 
fcript  was  made,  this  ballad  has  been  printed  by  Pmkerton. 
(  Ancient  Scotijh  poems,  1786). 
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Let  ws  pray  god  to  ftainc1  e  this  weir, 

That  we  may  ieif  withouttin  feir, 

Inn  mirrines  quhill  we  ar  heir, 

And  hevin  at  our  ending. 

In  this  new  zeir  I  fie  but  weir 
Na  caus  thair  is  to  fing,  &c. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Scotifli  fong,  when, 
in  the  year  1561,  queen  Mary  returned  from 
France  to  her  native  country.  No  character  is 
to  be  found  in  hiftory  fo  nearly  approaching  ex- 
cellence and  perfection,  as  this  iliuftrious  princefs, 
before  the  turbulence  of  her  unruly  and  fanatical 
fubjects  bewildered  her  fenies,  and  plunged  her 
into  error  and  misfortune.  At  any  other  period, 
one  is  almoff.  tempted  to  fay  in  any  other  coun- 
try, fuch  a  fovereign  would  have  been  the  idol 
of  her  people.  Not  lefs  remarkable  for  the  ac- 
complifhm-  nts  of  her  mind,  than  for  the  beauty 
of  her  perfon,  me  wrote  the  moft  elegant  fongs, 
and  fung  to  her  lute  like  an  angel(42).  The  only 
pieces  of  her  compofition  now  known  are,  it  is 
true,  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  were  written  dur- 
ing her  happier  refidence  in  France,  or  upon  her 
forrowful  departure  from  it  (43) :  but  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  me  occafionally  conde- 
fcended  to  honour  her  mother  tongue ;  which, 
barbarous  and  difcordant  as  it  founded  in  the 
delicate  ears  of  the  French  courtiers,  fhe  pro- 

(42)  Brantome,  Dames  U.uftres. 

(43)  See  a  clofe  and  elegant  verfionofthe  beautiful  fong  me 
compofed  on  her  pafi'agein  "A  hiftorical  eflay  on  national  fong," 
prefixed  to  Ergli/fcfcngs,  v  1.  for  which,  as  well  as  for  the  other 
poetical  trariflarior.s  in  that  performance,  the  public  is  indebted 
to  the  late  John  Baynes  efquire,  a  gentleman  of  confiderable 
erudition,  uncommon  genius,  and  fine  tafte ;  who  died  uni- 
verfally  lamented,  at  the  immature  age  of  27. 
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nounced  with  fuch  a  grace,  as  to  make  it  appear 
even  to  them  the  moft  fweet  and  agreeable (44). 
Yet  this  princefs,  beautiful,  elegant  and  accom* 
plifhed  as  me  was,  and  adorned  with  all  the 
graces  that  ever  centered  in  woman,  was  inhu- 
manly perfecuted  by  barbarous  and  enthufiaftic 
ruffians,  who  owed  her  allegiance,  and  had  fworn 
fidelity  to  her  as  their  fovereign;  and,  after  19 
years  confinement,  was  deliberately  murdered  in 
cold  blood  by  an  envious,  malignant,  and  treach- 
erous hag,  who  had  offered  her  an  afyl  11111(45). 
The  injured  character  of  this  illuftrious  and 
amiable  princefs,  has  been  completely  vindicated 
from  the  calumnies  of  her  malicious  accufers, 
not   in  Scotland  only,  but  in  England  and  in 

(44)  Brantome,  Demes  illufires.  This  author,  who  accom- 
panied the  queen  to  Scotland,  gives  a  curious  account  of  the 
cordial  welcome  fhe  met  with  from  her  pious  and  polifhcd 
fubjects. — Efiant  loge'e  en  bas  en  V abbaye  de  l' IJlebourg,  <vin~ 
drent  Jovs  iafenejlre  cinq  oujtx  cents  marautsde  la  •vlllei  luy  donner 
anbade  de  mefihants  violons  &  fctits  rebecs,  dor.t  il  n'y  en  afaute 
en  cepays  la;  &  fe  mirent a  chanter  fjecumes,  tant  mal  chant  ex,  & 
Ji  mal accordc%,  que  rien  plus.  He  I  quelle  mujlque,&  quel  repos 
pour  fa  nuit,  Ibi.  Theferaggamuffins  Knox  calls  "  a  cumpacie 
of  molt  honeft  men,"  who,  he  fays,  u  with  inftruments  of 
mufick,  and  with  muficians  gave  thair  falutatiouns  at  hir  cham- 
ber window.  The  melodie,"  he  adds,  \l  as  fche  alledged, 
lyked  hir  Weill,  and  fche  willed  the  fame  to  be  continued 
fum  nychts  efter  with  grit  diligence."  Her  politenefs,  if  the 
ftory  be  true,  feems  only  to  have  increafed  the  infolence  and 
brutality  of  this  ferocious  reformer  and  his  fanatical  adherents. 

(45)  It  is  well  known  that  this  execrable  fiend  tampered  with 
fir  Amy  Powlet  and  fir  Drue  Drury,  to  murder  the  queen  of 
Scots  privately,  which  they  had  either  the  virtue  or  the  cun- 
■ning  to  decline.  Her  hypocrify  was  equal  to  her  cruelty,  and 
me  would  have  immediately  hung  them  up.  Every  one 
knows  how  fise  perfecuted  fecretary  Davifon/  for  difpa  :  chirrs 
the  warrant  ihe  had  figr.ed  for  the  queens  execution. 
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France,  within  the  compafs  of  a  few  years  paft  (45.) . 
Her  teftament  and  letters,  which  the  writer  of 
thefe  pages  has  feen,  blotted  with  her  tears,  in 
the  Scots  college,  Paris,  will  remain  perpetual 
monuments  of  lingular  abilities,  tendernefs  and 
affection,  of  a  head  and  heart,  in  fhort,  of  which 
no  other  queen  in  the  world  was  probably  ever 
pofTefTed. 

From  the  manufcript  collection  of  George 
Bannatyne,  compiled  in  1568,  lord  Hailes  has 
favoured  the  public  with  a  few  fongs  of  fome 
value.  The  <wo<wing  of  Jock  and  Jenny ,  is  ftill 
popular,  and  the  Ballat  of  evil  nuyffis,  and  Ballat 
of  guidfallo<wis,  have  no  inconfiderable  degree  of 
poetical  merit  for  fo  remote  an  age.  Robene  and 
Makyne,  by  Henryfone,  The  blah  Iwvar,  The  lu~ 
*varis  lament,  by  Fethy,  and  feveral  pieces  by- 
Alexander  Scot,  though  not  all,  perhaps,  pro- 
perly fongs,  are  intitled  to  a  ftill  higher  com- 
pliment. This,  indeed,  was  the  Auguftan  acre 
of  Scotifh  poetry. 

James  the  fixth,  though  no  fong  writer,  com- 
pofed  pfalmSj  madrigals,  and  fonnets,  of  which 
fome,  it  fhould  be  acknowleged,  are  not  deftitute 
of  poetical  merit. 

The  bonny  earl  of  Murray,  compoed,  as  it  ao- 
pears,  in  1592,  may  be  noticed  as  a  production  of 
this  reign  ;  as  may,  likewife,  the  excellent  ftanzas 
of  Tak  yer  auld  cloak  about  ye,  and  JValy,  *waly  up 
the  bank;  of  which  the  former  is  directly  quoted 
in   Shakfpeares  tragedy  of  Othello,  fuppofed   to 

(45)  See  Goodalls  Examination,  &c.  2.  vol.  Edin.  1-7C4 
Tytlets Inquiry,  Edin.  1760,  1770.  1792.  Hijioire  d' Elifabetb, 
far  madame  Keralio.  5  tome?.  Paris,  1788.  and  Whitaksx> 
Vindication,  &c.  3  vols.  178S,  175O1. 

Vol.  I.  e 
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have  been  written  in  161 1  ;  and  the  other  is  alft* 
cited  in  a  ftrange  but  curious,  and  apparently 
antique  muiical  medley  publifhed  in  1666:  both 
therefor  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  popular 
fongs  before  the  year  1600(46). 

It  was  a  practice  with  the  pious  puritans,  as 
well  of  England  as  of  Scotland,  to  write  their 
enthufiaflic  rhapfodies  to  the  tunes  ©f  common 
and  popular  fongs,  of  which  they  generally,  if 
not  uniformly,  preferved  a  few  lines  at  the  begin- 

(46) The  following  paiTages  from  others  of  the  like  kind  in 
the  fameperformar.ee,  feem  alfo  fcraps  of  old  fongs «. 
Ioly  und.er  the  gren  wood  tree, 
loly  under  the  green  wood  tree, 
Be  foft  and  fober,  I  you  pray, 
My  lady  will  come  here  away; 
Go  graith  you  in  your  gianfand  geer. 
To  meet  my  lady  pair  and  pair, 
With  harps  and  lutes  and  guittrons  gay, 
My  lady  will  come  here  away. 

Underneath  the  green  wood  tree, 

There  the  'god'   Love  bideth  the,  frifca  ioly 

Polland  the  floe,  fhe  doth  ago, 

Singing  fo  merrily. 

I  faw  three  ladies  fair  finging,  hey  and  how  upon  yon  leyland, 

hey. 
I  faw  three  mariners  finging  Rumbelow,   upon  yon  fee  ftand, 
hey. 
The  pypers  drone  was  out  of  tune, 
Sing  young  Thomlin,  be  merry,  be    merry,   and    tvvife   <b 

merry, 
With  the  light  of  the  moon,  hey,  hey  down  a  down-. 

The  malt's  come  down,  be  merry,  be  merry  : 

The  malt's  come  down,  hey  troly  loly  loly. 

Three  birds  on  a  tree, 

Three  and  three,  and  other  three, 

The  bonieft  bird  come  down  to  me,  &C-, 
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ning.  Of  thefe  moralifations,  as  they  are 
called,  a  pretty  confiderable  volume  was  printed, 
for  the  fecond  time,  at  Edinburgh,  by  Andrew 
Hart,  in  the  year  1621,  under  the  title  of  "  Ane 
compendious  booke  of  godly  and  fpirituall  fongs. 
CollecYit  out  of  fundrie  partes  of  the  fcripture, 
with  fundrie  of  other  ballates,  changed  out  of 
prophaine  fanges,  for  avoyding  of  finne  and 
harlotrie,  with  augmentation  of  fundrie  gude 
and  godly  ballates,  not  contained  in  the  firft 
edition.  Newlie  corrected  and  amended  by  the 
firft  originall  copie,"  (47)     The  following  are  the 

(47)  For  the  fight  and  ufe  of  this  fingular  curiofity,  the 
editor  has  to  thank.  Mr.  George  Paton,  of  the  Cuftom-houfe, 
Edinburgh.  It  is  a  fmall  duodecimo,  in  black  letter.  The 
original  impreffion  muft  have  appeared  many  years  before, 
as  in  a  MS.  "  Hiftorie  of  the  eftate  of  the  kirke  of  Scot- 
land, written  by  ane  old  minifler  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland, 
att  thedefire  of  fome  of  his  young  brethren  for  their  infor- 
matione,"  A.  D.  1560,  in  the  poffeffjon  of  the  fame  gen- 
tleman, it  is  faid  that  "  for  the  more  particular  meanes 
wherby  came  the  knowledge  of  gods  truth  in  the  time  of 
great  darknefs,  was  fuch  as  fir  David  Lindfeyes  poefie, 
Wedderbuvies  pfalmes  and  godlie  ballands,  of  godlie  pur- 
pofes,  &c ."  This  Wedderburne  was  doubtlefs,  the  identi- 
cal perfon  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  author  of  the 
Complaint  of  Scotland,  1549  ",  many  fongs,  it  is  obfervable, 
mentioned  in  that  work,  being  parodied  or  fpiritualized  in 
this  ts  compendious  booke  ;"  of  which  a  very  injudicious 
"  fpecimen"  was  publifhed  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  late  lord 
Hailes,  in  1764.  The  lafl  article  in  the  book  is  a  poem  in 
three  ftanzas  by  king  James  I.  which  it  is  fomewhat  extra, 
ordinary  that  Mr.  Tytler,  who  had  the  perufal  of  Mr.  Pa- 
tons  copy,  long  before  he  publifhed  the  "  poetical  remains" 
of  that  monarch,  fhould  overlook,  unlefs  he  was  misled,  by 
the  note  of  fome  former  owner  of  the  book,  to  fuppofe  that 
the  words  "  Quod  king  James  the  firft,"  refer  generally 
to  the  whole  volume.  (See  Poetical  remains,  &c.  p.  32.) 
ll  begins; 

Sen  throw  vertue  increflis  dignity. 

e  2 
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firft  ftanzas  of  all  the  "  ballates"  which  appear  to, 
have  been  "  changed  out  of  prophaine  fanges." 

Richt  forely  mufing  in  my  minde, 
For  pietie  fore  my  herts  pynde  : 
Quhen  I  remember  on  Chriil  fo  kynde, 

That  fauit  mee. 
Nane  culde  mee  faue  from  thyle  to  Ynde* 

But  onely  hee. 

Alace,  that  fame  fweit  face, 
That  deit  vpon  ane  *  tree,* 
To  purchafe  mankynde  peace, 
From  fmne  to  make  us  free, 
Allone  to  be  our  remedie. 

Quho  is  at  my  windo,  who  who  : 
Goe  from  my  windo,  goe  goe  : 
Qnha  calles  there,  fo  like  ane  ilranger, 
Goe  from  my  window,  goe  : 
Lord  I  am  here,  t£c"  (47*) 

Jntill  ane  mirthful!  May  morning, 
Quhen  Phebus  vp  did  fpring, 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  (en  paffant )  that  this  gentle- 
man mould  have  been  under  the  neceffity  of  printing  the 
Kingis  qjiair,  from  a  pretended  tranfcript,  attempted  by 
ibme  illiterate  fchoolboy,  and  abounding,  in  almoft  every 
line,  with  the  moft  fenfelefs  and  extravagant  blunders;  all 
of  which  have  been  religiously  preferved  in  a  fubfequent 
edition,  printed  at  Perth. 

(47*)  The  original  is  an  Englifh  fong,  printed  at  the  end 
of  Heywoods  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1630  ;  and,  with  the  mufic, 
in  Durfeys  Pills  to  purge  melancholy,  3719.  Two  ftanzas  ^f 
it  are  alfo  quoted  in  Beaumont  and  Fletchers  Knight  of  tit 
burning  pejlle* 
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Waking  I  ] ay  in  ane  garding  gay, 
Thinkand  on  Chrift  fa  free, 
Quhilk  meikly  for  mankind, 
ThoJit  to  be.pynd 

On  croce  cruelly,     La.     La.     (48) 

All  my  hart  ay  this  is  my  fang, 
With  doubil  mirth  and  ioy  amang  ; 
Sa  blyth  as  bird  my  God  to  fang, 
Chrift  hes  my  hert  ay. 

My  lufe  murnis  for  me  for  me, 
My  lufe  that  murnis  for  me; 
I  am  not  in  kinde  hes  not  in  mind 
My  lufe  that  murnis  for  me. 

Tell  me  now  and  in  quhat  wife, 
How  that  I  fuld  my  lufe  forga, 
Baith  day  and  night  ane  thoufand  fife 
'Thir'  tyrannis  waikens  me  with  wa. 

Allone  I  weipe  in  greit  diftrene, 
Wee  are  exilit  remedilefTe  : 

And  wait  not  why, 
Fra  Gods  word,  allace,  allace, 

Uncourtecuslie. 

Gryuous  is  my  forrow 
Both  at  euin  and  morrow, 

(48)  The  original  is  as  follows  i 

Into  a  mirthful  May  morning, 

As  Phebus  did  up  fpring, 

I  faw  a  may  both  fair  and  gay, 

Moft  goodly  for  to  fee  : 

I  faid  to  her,  Be  kind, 

To  me  that  was  fo  pyn'd, 

For  your  love  truly. 

e  3 
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Unto  my  felfe  allone  : 

Thus  Chrift  makes  his  mone, 

Saying,  UnkindnelTe  killed  mee, 

And  puts  mee  to  this  paine, 

Allace  what  remedie, 

For  I  would  not  refraine,     (49) 

Iohne  cum  kis  me  now, 
Johne  cum  kis  me  now : 
John  cum  kis  me  by  and  by, 
And  make  no  more  adow. 

Muiing  greitlie  in  my  minde, 

The  follie  that  is  in  mankinde  : 

Whilke  is  fo  brukill  and  fo  blind, 

And  downe  fall  come,  downe  aye  downe  aye, 

Downe  by  yond  river  I  ran, 

Downe  by  yond  river  I  ran, 

Thinkand  on  Chrift  fa  fweit, 

That  broght  mee  to  libertie, 

And  I  ane  finfull  man. 

O  Chrift  quhillc  art  the  light  of  day, 
The  elude  of  night  thou  driues  away. 
The  beame  of  glore  beleuit  right, 
Shawand  till  vs  thy  perfite  light. 

This  is  na  night  as  naturall, 
Nor  zit  na  elude  materiall, 
That  thow  expels,  as  I  heir  fay, 
O  Chrift  quhilk  art  the  light  of  day. 

With  hunts  vp,  with  huntis  up, 
It  is  now  perfite  day  : 


{49)  See  the  original,  Ancient  Jongs ,  1 790,  p.  93.  The  pa- 
rody contains  no  fewer  than  21  ftanzas.  Another  contains  22, 
and  hhne  cum  kis  me  new,  26,  The  reft  contain  from  4  t«  1 5. 
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Jefus  our  king  is  gane  in  hunting, 
Quha  likes  to  fpeed  they  may. 

Baneift  is  faith  now  euery  quhair, 
And  fair  for  thinkes  me, 
Baneift  is  faith  now  euery  quhaiiy 
Be  the  fhauin  fort  I  zow  declair, 
Alace  therefore  my  hert  is  fair, 
And  blyth  I  can  noght  be. 

The  wind  blawis  cald,  furious  and  bald 
This  lang  and  mony  day  : 
But  Chrifts  mercy  we  mon  all  diej 
Or  keep  the  cald  wind  away. 

Hay  now  the  day  dallis,. 

Now  Chrift  on  vs  callis, 

Now  welth  on  our  wallis 

Appeiris  anone : 

Now  the  word  of  God  rings, 

Whilk  is  king  of  all  kings  :. 

Now  Chriftis  flock  lings, 

The  night  is  neere  gone. 

Tih\our  gude-man,  till  our  gudemani 
Keip  faith  and  loue  till  our  gude-man. 

For  our  gude-man  in  heuin  does  reigne, 

In  glore  and  blifle  without  ending : 

Where  angels  finges  euer  Ofan, 

In  laude  and  praife  of  our  gude-man. 

Remember  man,  remember  man, 

That  I  thy  faull  from  Sathan  wan  : 

And  hes  done  for  thee  what  I  can, 

Thow  art  full  deir  formee, 

Is  was,  nor  fall  be  none, 

What  may  thee  faue  but  I  allone? 
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Onely  therefore  beleiue  mee  on, 
And  thou  fall  neuer  die. 

All  (50)  my  loue  leife  me  not, 
Leifmee  not,  leif  mee  not, 
All  my  loue  leif  mee  not, 
Thus  mine  allone, 
With  ane  burding  on  my  backe, 
I  may  not  beir  it  I  am  fo  waik, 
Loue,  this  burding  from  mee  take. 
Or  elfe  I  am  gone,     (7.) 

There  are  other  pieces  in  the  fame  volume 
written  apparently  in  the  meafure,  or  to  the  tune 
of  well  known  poems  or  fongs  ;  as,  for  inftance, 
in  one  place,  "  Followis  ane  fang  of  the  birth  of 
Chrift  :  with  the  tune  of  Baw  lu  la  la<w." 

In  Verftegans  Rejlitution  of  decayed  intelligence, 
&c.  printed  originally  at  Antwerp,  in  1605, 
we  meet  with  the  following  curious  anecdote. 
"  So  fell  it  out  of  late  years,  that  an  Engliili 
gentleman  travelling  in  Paleftine,  not  far  from 
from  Jerufalem,  as  he  palled  thorow  a  country 
town,  he  heard  by  chance  a  woman  fitting  at  her 
door  dandling  her  child,  to  ling,  Botb-ivel  bank 
thovo  blumeflfayre :  the  gentleman  hereat  exceed- 
ingly wondered,  and  forthwith  in  Englifh  faluted 
the  woman,  who  joyfully  anfwered  him,  and 
faid  fhe  was  right  glad  there  to  fee  a  gentleman 
of  our  ifle,  and  told  him  that  fhe  was  a  Scottifh 
woman,  and  came  firft  from  Scotland  to  Venice, 
and  from  Venice  thither,  where  her  fortune  was 
to  be  the  wife  of  an  officer  under  the  Turk,  who 

(50)  All  is  a  frequent  mifprint  for  Ah\  probably  Hart 
printed  from  an  old  manufcript  copy,  in  which  th*  b  had  tht 
appearance  of  //. 
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being  at  that  inflant  abfent,  and  very  foon  to 
return,  intreated  the  gentleman  to  flay  there  un- 
til his  return;  the  which  he  did,  and  ihe  for 
country  fake,  to  fhew  herfeif  the  more  kind 
and  bountiful  unto  him,  told  her  hufband,  at 
his  homecoming,  that  the  gentleman  was  her 
kinfman;  whereupon  her  hufband  entertained 
him  very  friendly,  and  at  his  departure  gave 
him  divers  things  of  good  value."(5i)  Whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  this  ftory,  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  as  to  the  exiilence  of  the  fong, 
which,  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed  we  were  able  to 
recover.  The  one  beginning  with  the  fame  line 
in  a  late  publication  of  Seleft  Scotijh  ballads,  vol.  II. 
is  a  defpicable  forgery. 

King  Charles  the  firft,  like  his  father,  was  a 
poet,  though  no  long-writer.  His  great  and 
gallant  general,  the  heroic  Montrofe,  has  left  us 
fome  elegant  lines,  which,  with  a  few  other 
pieces  of  this  period,  will  be  found  in  the  prefent 
collection. 

A  fort  of  mufic  book,  printed  (for  the  fecond 
time)  at  Aberdeen,  in  1666,  intitled  "Cantus\ 
fongs  and  fancies,  to  three,  four  or  five  parts, 
both  apt  for  voices  and  viols.  With  a  brief 
introduction  to  mufic,  as  is  taught  by  Thomas 
Davidfon,  in  the  mufick-fchool  of  Aberdene, ' 

(51)  Edit.  1673,  p,  327,— In  a  curious  dramatic  piece, 
intitled  "  Pbi/otus,"  printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1603,  by  way  of 
jj'nale,  is  "  ane  fang  of  the  fonre  lufearis,"  though  little  de- 
ferving  that  title.  It  is  followed  by  the  old  Engl.ih  fong 
beginning 

"  What  if  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a  y:ar," 
alluded  to  in  Hudibras^  which  appear^  to    have  been   fung  at 
the  end  of  the  play,  and  was  probably,  at  that  time,    new  and? 
fafhionable. 
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is  to  be  mentioned  as  the  fir  ft  known  collectiorr 
of  Scotifh  fongs,  or  rather  in  which  Scotifh  fongs 
are  to  be  found.  Thefe  are:  O  lufty  May  with 
Flora  queen,  (fee  before,  p  xli.)  Into  a  mirthful 
May  morning,  (fee  before,  p.  liii.)  In  a  garden  Jo 
grene,  Come  love  let's  <walk  in  yonder  fpring,  Ho=vj 
Jhoidd  my  feeble  bodyfure,  No  wonder  is  fuppofe  my 
nveeping  eyes9  Like  as  the  dumb  folfequium,  (by  cap- 
tain Montgomery,  author  of  the  Cherrie  and  the 
Slae,)  The  gon/oans  are  gay  my  jo,  My  bailful  breajl 
in  blood  all  bruifl,  I  love  great  god  above,  Where 
art  thou  Hope,  Mo  vjorth  the  time  and  eke  the  place T 
Joy  to  the  perfon  of  my  love,  Will  f aid  to  his  mammie, 
Care  aivay  go  thou  from  me :  two  of  which,  ef-= 
teemed  the  beft,  will  be  found  in  the  prefent 
collection  (5a). 

In  the  Pepyfian  collection  is  a  "  a  proper  new 
ballad,"  printed  before  the  Reftoration,  '<  enti- 
tled, The  wind  hath  blown  my  plaid  away,  or  a, 
difcourfe  betwixt  a  young  maid  and  the  Elphin 
knight.  To  be  fung  with  its  own  pleafant  new 
tune."  It  contains  twenty  ftanzas,  of  which  the 
firft  may  ferve  as  a  fufficient  fpecimen : 

The  Elphin  Knight  fits  on  yon  hill, 

Ba,  ba,  ba,  lilli,  ba, 
He  blows  his  horn  both  loud  and  ihrill, 

The  wind  hath  blown  my  plaid  awa. 

The  principal  fubjects  of  the  dialogue  are  the 
knights  propofed  condition  to  have  a  fliirt  made 
without  fheers,  needle  or  thread  ;  and  the  maids 
anfwer,  that  he  mould  ear  an  acre  of  land  with  a 

(5,2)  It  likewife  contains  the  "  ditty  called  What  if  a  day" 
akeady  mentioned,  with  the  mufic° 
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horn,  &c.  all  which  is  much  better  exprefled  in 
a  little  Englifh  fong,  fung  by  children  and 
nurfery  maids  (53). 

The  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  however 
grateful  it  might  be  to  a  people  always  ftrongly 
attached  to  their  hereditary  monarchy,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  celebrated  by  the 
mufes,  nor,  violent  as  were  the  party  convul- 
sions, and  numerous  and  important  the  events 
of  that  reign,  has  it  been  fouad  to  afford  a  fingle 
fong  on  any  hiftorical  or  political  fubje£t.  The 
Whigs,  indeed,  were  addicted  folely  to  prayer  and 
pfalm  fmging,  and  the  Tories  too  generous, 
perhaps,  to  infult  fo  contemptible  an  adverfary, 
by  fatiricai  ballads. 

King  James  VII.  was  undoubtedly,  both  before 
and  after  his  acceffion,  a  popular  chara&er  in 
Scotland  ;  and  The  i\th  of  Oaober  (his  birth-day) 
is  ftill  a  favourite  tune.  Neither  did  the  impru- 
dence of  his  religious  zeal,  which  loft  him  the 
government  of  three  kingdoms,  forfeit  the  efteem 
of  the  people.  Averfe  as  they  might  in  gene- 
ral be  to  his  •  religious  tenets,  they  could  not 
but  efteem  the  lineal  defcendant  of  a  family  which 
had  furniflied  the  country  with  fovereigns  for 
upward  of  a  thoufand  years;  and  the  juftice  of 
whofe  expulfion  was  far  from  manifeft.  The 
battle  of  Killikrankie,  fought  in  1689,  is  the  fub- 
jeft  of  a  fong  in  the  following  colle&ion,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  firft  of  the  numerous 
feries  now  called  Jacobite  Jongs. 

An  inundation  of  Scotch  Jongs.,  fo  called,  appears 
to  have  been  poured  upon  the  town  by  Tom 
D'Urfey,  and  his  Grub-flteet  brethren,  toward 

(-53)  See<7j«.wr  Gurtons garland,  p.  u. 
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the  end  of  the  laft  and  is  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
fent  century:  of  which,  though  doubtlefs  highly 
grateful  to  the  refined  tafte  of  the  times,  it  is 
hard  to  fay  whether  wretchednefs  of  poetry,  igno- 
rance of  the  Scotifh  dialeft,  or  naftinefs  of  ideas, 
is  .moft  evident  or  moft  defpicable.  In  the  num- 
ber of  thefe  miferable  caricatures  the  reader  may 
be  a  little  furprifed  to  find  the  favourite  fongs  of 
De'ill  take  the  ivar  ihat  hurry' d  Willy  from  me,  Oh 
Jenny,  Jenny,  'where  haft  thou  been  f  Young  Philan- 
der ijuoo'dme  lang,  Farewell  my  bonny,  'witty,  pretty, 
Moggy,  In  January  laft,  She  rofe  and  let  me  in^ 
Pretty  Kate  of  Edinburgh,  As  Ifat  at  my  f pinning 
"wheel,  Fife  and  a'  the  lands  about  it,  £onny  lad 
prithee  lay  thy  pipe  donvn,  The  bonny  grey-eyed 
morn,  'T^xas  nvithin  a  furlong  of  Edinburgh  tonjon^ 
Bonny  Dundee,  O'er  the  hills  and  far  a<way,  Ey 
moon-light  on  the  green,  Whats  that  to  you  f  and 
feveral  others,  which  he  has  been  probably  ufed 
to  confider  as  genuine  fpecimens  of  Scotifh  fong ; 
as  indeed  moft  of  them  are  regarded  even  iri 
Scotland  (54). 
The  infurrection,  in  1715,  of  the  adherents  to  the 

(54)  See  D'Urfeys  Pil's  to  purge  melancholy,  pajjim.  In 
v.  4,  is  "  A  Scotch  fong,  The  ivoras  by  Mr.  "J^hn  Hallam,  ftt 
to  tnujic  by  Mr.  JohnCottrell;'"  beginning  «  Upon  the  wings 
of  love  my  dear  I  come  j"  and,  in  the  next  volume  is  anocher, 
11  the  <word*  by  Mr.  Peter  Nolle,  Jet  by  Mr.  JthnWiiford^ 
beginning  "iEonny  Scot  i(h  lads  that  keens  me  weel." 

She  rfe  and  let  me  in,  however,  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  reft,  as  it  is  an  En^liflj  fong,  of  great  merit, 
and  has  been  Scorified  by  the  Scots  themfelves.  The  modern 
air,  a  fine  compofition,  (pob'bly  by  OfwaLi)  is  vcy  different 
from  that  in  the  Pills  De'ill  take  'he  ivcrs,  w.itten  by 
D'Urfey,  and  fung  in  Aivifefor  any  man,  Mr.  Tytl«r  claffes 
in  his  third  arc,  "from  queen  Mary  to  the  Reftoration," 
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perfon  whom  his  friends  called  James  VIII.  and 
his  enemies  the  pretender,  but  who,  in  any  cafe, 
was  the  legitimate  fon  of  king  James  VII.  feems 
to  have  roufed  the  poetic  even  more  than  the 
military  fpirit  of  the  Scots.  Many  fongs  were 
compofed  on  this  event,  of  which  fome  of  thofe 
which  have  been  preferved  will  not  be  found 
deftitute  of  merit. 

In  the  year  17 19,  the  celebrated  poem  or 
ballad  of  Hardy knute  fir  ft  appeared,  at  Edinburgh, 
as  "  a  fragment,"  in  a  folio  pamphlet  of  12  pages* 
That  it  is  of  no  greater  antiquity,  muft  be  per- 
fectly clear,  from  every  fpecies  of  evidence,  in- 
trinsic or  extrinfic,  and  the  only  means  of  re- 
conciling the  feemingly  oppofite  accounts  of  its 
birth,  is  to  conclude  it  the  illegitimate  offspring 
of  Mrs.  Ward  law,  by  fir  John  Bruce  (53).  The 
two  ftanzas  beginning,  "  Aryfe,  zoung  knicht," 
the  three  beginning  "  Now  with  his  ferf*  and 
ftalwart  train,"  the  two  beginning,  u  Sair  bleids 
my  leige,"  the  fix  beginning  "  Quhair  lyke  a 
fyre,"  and  the  three  laft,  are  not  in  the  firft 
edition,  (which  was  reprinted  in  four  leaves, 
8vo.)  but  originally  appeared  in  the  Ever  green ; 

(53)  The  former  pretended  to  have  found  it  written  on 
*{  the  bottoms  of  clues;"  the  other,  "in  a  vault  at  Dum- 
fermline."  See  Dr.  Percys  Reliques,  &c.  v.  ii.  pp.  96,  111. 
Ancient  Seotijh  poems,  v.  i.  p.  exxvii.  Mr.  Thomfon,  the 
Scotifh  mufician,  finding  the  caufe  to  ftick,  as  the  Turks  fay, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  tide  of  fufpicion  running  very  ftrong 
againft  it,  declared,  like  a  hardy  Scot,  that  "  he  had  heard 
fragments  of  it  repeated  during  his  infancy  ;  before  ever  Mrs* 
Wardlaws  copy  was  heaid  of:"  though  there  is  not  a  fmg!e 
line,  not  ftolen  from  fome  old  ballad,  that  has  the  moil  diftant 
appearance  of  having  exifted  before.  The  evidence  of  Oilians 
wi  nefles  is  exadly  like  that  of  Mr.  Thomfcn. 

Vol.  I,  f 
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in  which  many  different  readings  are  given,  and 
Ramfay,  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  the  whole, 
has  every  where  changed  the  initial  y  to  -%. 
That  a  compofition  abounding  with  evident  imi- 
tations of,  and  direct  allufions  to  modern  and 
familiar  poetry(c4),  in  fhort,  that  a  palpable 
and  bungling  forgery,  without  the  flighteft  re- 
femblance  of  any  thing  ancient  or  original, 
fhould  have  pafTed,  either  in  England  or  Scot- 
land, for  a  genuine  relique  of  antiquity,  would 
appear  almoft  incredible  and  miraculous,  if  there 
were  not  iubfequent  inftances  of  a  fimilar  delu- 
fion.  Why  the  Scotifh  literati  mould  be  more 
particularly  addicted  to  literary  imposition  than 
thofe  of  any  other  country,  might  be  a  curious 
fubject    of    inveftigation  for   their   new   Royal 

(54)  "  Drinking  the  blude-re'dwine.'"   Stan.  5.  1.  8. 
tc  Drink'ng  the  blude  reid  wine."  Sir  Patrick  Spence. 
"  Full  twenty  tboujand  glittering  _/ 'pears. !"  Stan.  6.  1.  3. 
".  Full  twenty  thousand  Scottifh  ft  ears."  Chevy  chafe. 

"  Then  furth  he  drew  his  trufty  glaive, 

"  Quhyte  thoufands  all  around, 
41  Drawn  frae  their  fheaths  glanft  in  the  fun."  Stan,  21, 

(t  He  fpake  :   and  to  confirm  his  words  out-flew 
**  Millions  of  flaming  fwords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
**  Of  mighty  cherubim  ;  the  fudden  blaze 
"  Far  round  illumin'd  hell."     Milton. 

The  author,  either  through  ignorance  or  from  affeclation,  ufes 
Britain  and  B/itcns,  as  fynonimous  with  England  and  Fngli[h\ 
and  the  edi  or  of  Scofijh  tragic  ballads,  178 1,  has  had  the  im- 
pudence to  aflert,  that  "  this  [laft]  was  the  common  name 
which  the  Scots  gave  the  Englifh  anciently,  as  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  their  old  poets  5  and  particularly  Blind  Harry  in 
though  the  Life  of  Wallace  is  a  common  book,  in  which  the 
word  Britons  is  not  to  be  found. 
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lociety.  Dr.  Johnfon,  indeed,  is  of  opinion  that 
"  a  Scotchman  mull  be  a  very  fturdy  moralift, 
who  does  not  love  Scotland  better  than  truth  ; 
he  will  always  love  it,"  he  fays,  "  better  than 
inquiry  :  and,  if  falfehood  flatters  his  vanity,  will 
not  be  very  diligent  to  detect  it."  He  is  f peak- 
ing of  another  forgery, — the  poems  of  Gfiian. 
However  this  may  be,  the  facl  is  incontestable ; 
and  the  forgeries  of  Hector  Boethius,  David  Chal- 
mers, George  Buchanan,  Thomas  Dempfter,  fir 
John  Bruce,  William  Lauder,  Archibald  Bower, 
James  Macpherfon,  and  John  Pinkerton,  ftamp 
a  difgrace  upon  the  national  character,  which  ages 
of  exception] efs  integrity  will  be  required  to  re- 
move; an  aera,  however,  which,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  deteftation  in  which  the  moft  infamous 
and  defpicable  of  thefe  impoftors  is  univerfally 
held,  has  already  commenced. 

In  the  year  1724,  Allan  Ramfay,  a  barber  in 
Edinburgh,  firft  publiflied  "  The  tea-table  mi'f- 
cellany  :  or  a  collection  of  choice  fongs,  Scots 
and  Englifh;"  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
prefervation  of  feveral  old  Scot i ill  fongs  of  great 
merit,  of  which  no  earlier  copies  are  now  to  be 
found,  as  well  as  for  many  excellent  originals 
written,  as  it  feems,  either  by  himfeif  or  others,, 
purpofely  for  this  publication.  Ramfay  was  a 
man  of  ftrong  natural  parts,  and  a  fine  poetical 
genius,  of  which  his  celebrated  paftoral  The  gentle 

Mr.Tytler,  however,  feems  to  con dizr  Hardy  knute  as  authen- 
tic :  "All  our  old  heroic  ballads,''  lays  he,  "  fuch  as  Hardi- 
knttte,  and  others,  were  undoubtedly  fung  to  chants  compofed  for 
them,  which  are  now  loft."  The  truth,  indeed,  feems  too  well 
afcertained  co  admit  of  a  douet;  the  Scotifh  critics  ftould 
recollect,  an  excellent  old  maxim  :  De  non  apparentibus  ct  de 
non  exijientibus  eadcm  eji  ratio. 
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Jlepberd,  will  ever  remain  a  fubftantial  monu- 
ment; and  though  fome  of  his  fongs  may  be 
deformed  by  far-fetched  allulions  and  pitiful 
conceits,  The  lafs  of  Peattiesmffl,  The  yellow  haired 
laddie,  Farewell  to  Lochaber,  and  fome  others, 
mull  be  allowed  equal  to  any,  and  even  fuperior, 
in  point  of  paftoral  fimplicity,  to  moft  lyric  pro- 
ductions, either  in  the  Scotilh  or  any  other 
language^).  As  an  editor,  he  is,  perhaps, 
reprehensible,  not  only  on  account  of  the  liberties 
he  appears  to  have  taken  with  many  of  the  earlier 
pieces  he  publifhed,  in  printing  them  with  addi- 
tions (56),  which  one  is  unable  to  diftinguifh, 

(55)  It  isfomewhat  ftrange,  that  Mr.  Tytkr,  knowing  both 
wh'enRamfay  began  to  write,  and  the  fongs  of  which  he  is 
the  author,  fhould  confider  fcveral  of  his  undoubted  competi- 
tions among  the  fine  fongs  which  '«  wemayalrnoft  with  cer- 
tainty pronounce  to  have  been  made"  within  his  <s  UH  sera, 
that  is,  from  the  reftoration  to  the  union." 

(56)  He  marks  the  following  pieces  with  the  letter  Z,  as 
*'  old  fongs  :"  Muirland  Willie,  Scorvfn'  Nancy,  Maggie's 
tocher,  For  tie  love  of  Jean,  The  blythfome  bridal,  F'mt  a  trum 
of  thee  (he  fvws,  The  add  gocdman,  The  fhepberd  AdonH,  John 
Ochiltree,  In  January  la/}.  General -Lefty*  march,  The  de- 
ceiver, [Ergliflh.]  Todlen  but  and  todkn  ben,  Robs  Jock,  Country 
lafs,  Walv,  waly,  0' er  the  bilk  and  far  away ,  Norland  Jocky 
and  Southland  Jenny:  the  following  with  Q,  as  fi  old  fongs 
with  additions:"  Lucky  Nancy,  Auid  Rob  Marris,  Env  bughis, 
Marrion,  Omnia  vincit  amor,  The  auld  wife  beyont  the  fire, 
Sleepy  body,  Jocky  Myth  and  gay,  Had  aivay  from  me  Dor.aldy 
The  peremptory  lover,*  What's  that  to  you,  Jocky  fou  Jenny  fain, 
Jenny  where  ha' s  thou  been.  Some  indifputably  old  fongs,  how- 
ever, are  printed  without  either  of  thefe  letters. 

*  The  enlargement  of  this  fong  feems  to  have  been  entrufted 
to  one  of  his  Iiifli  journeymen,  the  additions  confifting  in  the 
emiffion  of  three  whole  ftanza? . 
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but  alfo  for  prefering  fongs  written  by  himfelf, 
or  the  "  ingenious  young  gentlemen"  who  affifted 
him,  to  ancient  and  original  words,  which  would 
in  many  cafes,  all  circumftances  confidered, 
have  been  probably  fuperior,  or,  at  leaft,  much, 
more  curious,  and  which  are  now  irretriev- 
able^). In  fliort,  Ramfay  would  feem  to  have 
had  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  poetry,  to  be 
a  diligent  or  faithful  publifher  of  any  other  per- 

(57)  Every  reader  of  tafte  or  fentiment  wiil  regret,  that  he 
fhould  have  preferred  his  own  trifling  ftanzas,  to  the  original 
of  a  fong  founded  on  the  following  anecdote.  "  The  celebrated 
'BemV  Belt  and  Mary  Gray  are  buried  near  Lednoch.  The 
common  tradition  is,  that  the  father  of  the  former  was  laird 
ofKinvaid,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lednoch,  and  the  father 
of  the  latter  laird  of  Lednoch  5  that  thee  two  young  ladys 
were  both  very  handfome,  [and]  a  mod  intimate  friendfhip 
fubfifted  between  them  5  that  while  mifs  Bell  was  on  a  vi  fit 
to  mifs  Gray,  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  year  1666,  in, 
order  to  avoid  which,  they  built  themfelves  a  bower,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  weft  from  Lednoch-houfe,  in  a  very 
retired  and  romantic  place,  called  Burn-braes,  on  the  fide  of 
Brauchie-burn.  Here  they  lived  for  fome  time,  but  the 
plague  raging  with  great  fury,  they  caught  the  infection, 
it  is  faid,  from  a  young  gentleman,  who  was  in  love  with 
them  both,  and  here  they  died.  The  burial  place  lies  about 
half  a  mile  weft  from  the  prefent  houfe  of  Lednoch."  Mufet 
Threnodie,  1774,  P-  J9-  The  firft  four,  or,  perhaps,  eight, 
lines  of  Ramfays  fong  are  fuppofed  to  be  taken  from  the  ori- 
ginal, with  which  it  feems  to  be  confounded  by  Mr,  Pen-? 
nant  {Tour  in  Scotland  in  1772,  part  2.  p.  112). 

O  Befiy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray, 

They  are  twa  bonny  lafies, 
They  bigg'd  a  bow'r  on  yon  burn-brae, 

And  theck'd  it  o'er  wi'  rallies. 
Fair  Befiy  Bell  I  loo'd  yeftreen, 

And  thought  I  ne'er  cou'd  alter, 
But  Mary  Gray's  twa  pawky  eeny 

They  gar  my  fancy  falter. 
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fons($8).  Among  the  contributors  to  this  col- 
lection which,  except  the  mufical  publication  at 
Aberdeen,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  that  ever 
appeared  of  Scotifh  fongs(59),  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Crawford,  of  the  family  of  Auch- 
names  ;  whom  the  paftoral  beauties  and  ele- 
gant language  of  T<weedjide,  and  the  pathetic 
tendernefs  of  My  deary,  an  ye  die,  will  ever  place 
in  the  firil  rank  of  lyric  poets  (60).  In  this 
lift  we  alfo  find  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  an 

We  mould  likewife  have  been  much  more  indebted  to  him  for 
the  infertion  of  the  elegant  ballad  of  GUdsroy,  than  of  an 
Englifh  fong,  beautiful  as  it  may  be,  to  the  fame  tune.  If 
fir  Alexander  Halket  were  actually  the  author  of  this  ballad, 
irs  age  may  be  probably  afcertained  :  it  was  certainly  written 
before  the  prefent  century.  Mr.  Tytler  fays  it  was  made  on 
the  death  of  a  famous  outlaw  hanged  !  y  James  V.  an  afTertion, 
however,  which  it  exprefsly  contradicts.  He  appears,  in  fact, 
from  Spaldings  account,  to  have  been  a  fort  of  chief  or  leader 
of  the  profcribed  Clan  Gregor,  and,  "with  five  other  lym- 
mars,"  to  have  been  hanged  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  month  of 
July,  1636. 

(58)  He  is  however  very  inconfiftently  cenfured  by  a  late 
writer,  who  has  fluffed  two  defpicable  volumes  of  what  he  1$ 
pleafed  to  call  tl  the  very  beft  of  Scotiih  ballad  poetry,"  not 
only  with  the  moil:  infamous  forgery  (of  which  Ramiay  can- 
not be  accufed),  but  with  a  variety  of  his  own  unnatural  pro- 
ductions, compared  to  which  the  bathos  of  Ramfay  is  per- 
fea  fublimity. 

'*  Thou  write  pindaricks,  and  bedamn'd  !" 

(59)  A  few  are  printed,  but  very  incorrectly,  in  A colleFtlon 
of  Scots  j.oems}  1706,  &c. 

(60)  The  editor  confefTes  that  the  omiifion  of  Dcnvn  the 
turn,  Davie,  (which  Mr.  Tytler  has  conjeilured  a  compofidon 
of  the  fpace  of  time  "  from  queen  Mary  to  the  reftoration," 
as  he  has  done  other  fongs  of  this  gentleman  to  have  been  made 
within  his  "  laft  sera, — from  the  reftoration  to  the  union,") 
though  intentional,  has  not  been  without  regret. 
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elegant  writer,  whofe  Brats  of  Harrow  will  be 
long  admired(6i),  and  Mr.  Mallet  (then  Mai- 
loch),   to  whom  we  owe  two  beautiful  ftanzas, 

(61)  Dr.  Percy  {Reliques  of  ancient  Engli/b  poetry \  (1775,  v.  if. 
P«  37 **)  obferves,  that  the  Braes  of  Yarrow  was  written  in 
imitation  of  an  old  Scotifh  ballad  on  a  fimilar  fubjeft  with  the 
fame  burden  to  each  ftanza.  The  author,  indeed,  exprefsly 
avows  it  to  be  «  in  imitation  of  the  ancient Scotifh  manner  :'* 
but  both  thefe  affertions  have  been  doubted.  Mr.  Tytler, 
however,  mentions  Bujk  ye,  bujk  ye,  my  bonny  bride,  among 
the  fongs  and  tragic  ballads  wichin  his  jecond  epoch,  "  that  is, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  James  IV.  James  V. 
and  to  the  end  of  that  of  queen  Mary  :"  which,  to  thofe  who 
never  heard  of  any  other  ballad  of  this  defcription,  than  that 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  died  in  1754,  will  appear  fomewhat 
extraordinary.  It  is  not,  however,  always  eafy  to  know  when 
Mr.  Tytler  is  fpeaking  of  the  words,  and  when  he  means  only 
the  melodies  of  the  fongs  he  mentions.  There  are,  indeed, 
a  few  ftanzas  preferved  of  a  ballad  «  To  the  tune  of  Leader 
baughs  and  Yarrow"  which  have  foine  merit,  although  its 
origin  or  antiquity  cannot  be  afcertained. 

Idream'd  a  dreary  dream  laft  light, 

God  keep\is  a'  frae  forrow  : 
Idream'd  I  pu'd  the  birk  fae  green,. 

Wi'  my  true  luve  on  Yarrow. 

I'll  read  your  dream,  my  filter  dear,, 

I'll  tell  you  a'  your  forrow  : 
You  pu'd  the  birk  wi'  your  true  luvej 

He's  kill'd,  he's  kill'd  on  Yarrow. 

O  gentle  wind,  that  bloweth  fouth, 

To  where  my  love  repaireth, 
Convey  a  kifs  from  his  dear  mouth, 

And  tell  me  how  he  fareth  ! 

But  o'er  yon  glen  run  armed  men, 
Have  wrought  me  dule  and  fofrow  i 

They've  flain,  they've  ilain  the  comlieft  fwaln  3- 
He  bleeding  lies  in  Yarrow. 
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The  Jhades  of  Endermay,  and  one  of  the  fineft  bal- 
lads that  were  ever  written  (62.) 
.  Jofeph  Mitchell,  who  died  in  1738,  may 
be  mentioned  as  a  fong- writer  of  very  infe- 
rior merit ;  none  of  his  compofltions  deferving 
to  be  refcued  from  oblivion.  The  beautiful 
paftoral  of  Robin  and  Nanny,  by  lord  Binning, 
will  caufe  every  reader  to  regret  that  it  is  the 
only  fong  of  that  promiGng  young  noblemans 
cOmpofition  known  to  be  extant. 

The  gallant  attempt  made  by  a  delicate  young 
prince  to  recover  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  in 
1745,  feems  to  have  been  hailed  by  the  Scotifh 
mufe  with  her  moft  brilliant  {trains.  On  no  occa- 
fion  did  ever  fuch  a  multitude  of  fongs  appear,  of 
which  feveral  are  among  the  ftneft  fpecimens  of 
lyrical  compofition.  The  tears  of  Scotland,  in 
particular,  by  Dr.  Smollett,  is,  for  pathetic  fen- 
timent  and  elegant  verification,  certainly  not 
excelled  by  any  thing  that  ever  was,  or  ever  will 
be  written,  in  any  language  whatever.  An  ode, 
likewife,  by  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Bangonr,  on  the 
victory  at  Cxladfmuir,  has  great  poetical  merit. 
Neither  of  thefe  poems,  however,  though  both 
have  been  fet  to  mufic,  feems  in  flrictnefs  to  fall 
within  the  defcription  of  a  fong,  as  they  belong 
in  fact  to  a  fuperior  clafs  of  poetry.  A  few  felect 
pieces  will  be  found  in  the  prefent  collection; 
but  it  is  believed  that  numbers  of  equal  or  fupe- 
rior merit  have  either  perifhed,  or  are  not  now 

(62)  Ramfay,  at  the  end  of  a  fepavate  edition  of  William  and 
Margaret,  obferves  :  "  This  ballad  will  fing  to  the  tunes  of 
Montroje's  lines,  Rothes's  lament,  or  The  ijle  of  Kell ;"  and  yet 
Thomfon,  not  above  three  years  after,  publishes  it  as  *«  aB 
old  Scotch  ballad  with  the  original  Scotch  tune.'5 
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to  be  met  with  in  print  (63).  To  offer  any  apo- 
logy for  the  republication  of  thefe  political  effu- 
fions  would  be  to  infult  thofe  who  might  be  fuf- 
pected  to  require  it.  The  rival  claims  of  Stewart 
and  Brunfwick  are  not  more  to  the  prefent  gene- 
ration than  thofe  of  Bruce  and  Baliol,  or  York 
and  Lancafier,  The  queftion  of  right  has  been 
fubmitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  sword,  and  is 
now  irrevocably  decided  :  but  neither  that  deci- 
fion,  nor  any  other  motive,  fliould  deter  the 
hiftorian  from  doing  juftice  to  the  character  of 
thofe  brave  men  who  fell  in  a  caufe  which  they, 
at  lead,  thought  right,  and  which  others,  perhaps, 
only  think  wrong,  as  it  proved  unfuccefsful(64). 
Robertfon,  of  Struan,  who  died  aged  in  1 749, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  poet  of  an  earlier 
period.  The  few  fongs  he  has  left,  though  far 
unequal  to  his  beautiful  and  pathetic  elegies,  are 
by  no  means  deflitute  of  merit(65).     Smollett, 

(63)  The  editor  has  heard  a  few  lines  of  a  fine  parody  of 
Rule  Britannia,  of  which  he  could  never  obtain  a  copy.  The 
chorus  ran  thus : 

«  Rife,  Britannia,  Britannia,  rife  and  fight; 

"  Reftore  your  injur'd  monarch's  right." 
The  original  words  feem   to  have  been  infer  ted  in  the  Loyal 
Jongs,  1750  ,by  miftake. 

(64)  It  is  judiciously  obferved  by  the  patriotic  Fletcher,  that 
"  as  the  moft  juft  and  honourable  enterprifes,  when  they  fail, 
are  accounted  in  the  number  of  rebellions ;  fo  all  attempts, 
however  unjuft,  if  they  fucceed,  always  purge  themfelves  of 
all  guilt  and  imputation/'  An  obfervation  which  might  be 
fufficiently  illuftrated  by  Englifh  hiftory.  It  had  been  already 
made  indeed  by  fir  John  Harington  : 

"  Treafon  does  never  profper,  what's  the  reafon  ? 
"  For  if  it  profper  none  dare  call  it  treafon," 

(65)  There  are  feveral  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Scots  mujical 
tnvfeum,  which  are  not  in  his  Poems  [1749].  He  js  alfo-fajar 
tQ  have  compofed.  a  great  many  in  the  Erfe.  language* 
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who  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  the  author 
of  two  molt  elegant  fongs.  The  few  written  by 
Thomfon,  would  perhaps  have  done  greater 
credit  to  a  genius  of  lefs  magnitude,  but  are  by- 
no  means  unworthy  of  him.  Mallet,  too,  who  new 
wrote  the  mafque  of  Alfred,  which  was  originally 
the  joint  compoiition.cf  himfelf  and  Thomfon,. 
has  enriched  his  alteration  with  a  few  fongs  that 
might  have  procured  celebrity  to  any  but  the. 
author  of  William,  and  Margaret: 

Alexander  Rofs,  author  of  the  Fortunate,  foe- 
pherdefs,  and  living  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
in  1 7/68,  mufl  have  been  very  aged,  if  the  tune 
of  A  rock  and  a  <wee  pickle  t^w.y  mentioned,  by 
Ramfay,  allude  to  the  fong  he  then  printed.  The 
only  fault  of  this  humourous  performance  is  its 
great  length,  which  has  induced  former  editors- 
to.  retrench  no  fewer  than  fourteen  fianzas.;  un- 
lefs,  indeed,  they  were  added  after  the  original: 
publication.  The  dialect  he  ufes  is  broad  Bu- 
chans,  which  considerably  heightens  the  ludicrous* 
turn  of  his  compolition. 

The  hiflory  of  Scotifh  poetry  exhibits  a  feries 
of  fraud,  forgery,  and  impofture,  praftifed  with 
impunity  and  fuccefs.  The  ballad  of  Gil  Morrice, 
was  printed,  for  the  fecond  time,  at  Glafgow,  in 
1755,  with  an  advertifement,  fetting  forth, 
M  that  its  prefer vation  was  owing  to  a  lady,  who 
favoured  the  printers  with  a  copy;  as  it  was  care- 
fully collected  from  the  mouths  of  old  w@men 
and  nurfes ;"  and  "  any  reader  that  can  render  it 
more  correct  or  complete,"  is  defired  to  oblige 
the  public  with  fuch  improvements.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  advertifement,  as  we  learn  from 
t)x.  Percy,  no  lefs  than  fixteen  additional  verfes-. 
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were  produced  and  handed  about  in  manufcript, 
which  that  editor,  though   he  conjectures  them, 
after  all  to  be  only  an  ingenious  interpolation, 
has  inferted,  in  their  proper  places-     Thefe  are, 
he  fays,  from  v.  109  to  v.  12 1.  and  from  v.  124 
to  v.  129(66).     The  doctor  allures  us,  that  in 
his  ancient  folio  MS.  "  is  a  very  old  imperfect 
copy  of  the   fame  ballad :  wherein,   though  the 
Jeading  features  of  the  ftory  are  the  fame,  yet  the 
colouring  here   is  fo  much  improved  and  height- 
ened,  and  fo  many  additional  ftrokes  are  thrown 
in,  that  it  is  evident  the  whole  has  undergone  a 
revifal."      This  MS.  we  are  told,  "  inftead  of 
*'  lord  Barnard,"  has  "  John  Stewart ;"  and  in- 
ftead   of  Gil    Morrice,"    il  Child   Maurice, 
which  laft  is  probably  ihe  original  title."     This 
**  little  pathetic  tale,"  is  faid  to  have  "  fuggefted 
the  plot   of  the   tragedy    of   Douglas;"  ;ind  Dr. 
Percy  "  had  been  allured,  that  the  ballad  is  ilill 
current  in   many   parts  of  Scotland,  where  the 
hero  is  univerfally  knewn  by  the  narre  of  Child 
Maurice,  pronounced  by  the  common  people, 
Cheild  or  Cheeld;  which,"  fays  he,  "  occa- 
lioned  the  miftake."     The  original  ftanzas,  even 
as  the  ballad   is  now  printed,  may  be  eafily  dif- 
tinguiihed  from  the  interpolations  ;  great  part  of 
the  latter  being  a  more  evident  and  pitiful  forgery 
than    Hardyknute,  which,,  with   another  modern 
production,  the  interpolator  has  had  the  folly  or 
impudence  to  imitate  or  tranfcribe(c7). 

(66)  It  mould  feem  from  this  as  if  the  learned  prelate  had 
been  fatisfied  of  the  authenticity  of  the  three  laft  ftanzas  j 
which  bear  the  ftrongeft  poffible  marks  of  illegitimacy. 

,(67)  "  The  baron  he  is  a  man  of  might, 
l(  He  neir  could  bide  to  tcwtU 
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The  merit  of  Dr.  Blacklocks  fong,    The  braes 
of  Ballend'ine^  is  confiderably  enhanced  by  the 

*«  As  ze  will  fee  before  its  nicht, 

"  How  fma'  ze  hae  to  vaunt."     Stan.  6. 

*«  Aft  Brltains  blude  has  dimd  its  ihyne, 

"  This  poynt  cut  fhort  their  n>aunt> 
s<  Syne  piercd  the  boifters  bairded  cheik, 

«*  Nae  tyme  he  tuekto  taunt."     Hardyknuc 

'*«  *the  boy  was  clad  in  robes  of  green.'''     Stan.  15. 
«  •The  boy  put  on  his  robes,  his  robes  of  green."" 

Braes  of  Yarrow. 

•«  And  like  the  mavis  on  the  bum, 

«  He  gart  the  vallies  ring."     Stan.  15. 

e«I  fang,  my  voice  the  woods  returning." 

Braes  of  Yarrow* 

*l  He  fang  fo  fweet  it  might  difpel 

"  ^frage  but  fell  dejfair."    Stan.  16. 

"  Vernal  delight  and  joy  :  able  to  drive 
«  ./#/  fadnefs  but  dtftair."     Mil. ton. 

«  Obraid  me  not,  my  lord  Barnard ! 

"  Obraid  me  not  for  frame."     Stan.  23. 

«f  My  brother  Douglas  may  upbraid." 

Braes  of  Yarrow- 
*<  To  w<?  w^e  after  days  nor  nkhs 

«  Will  «>£«  faftor  kind."     Stan.  24. 
«  To  »ze  m<?  after  day  nor  rixht 

«'  Can  «V  £<?  fweir.  er  fair."     Hardyknute. 

<<  With  ivaefou  wae  I  heard  zcur  plaint."  Stan.  25.  1.  1» 
*<  Quhat  ivaefou  ivae  her  bewtie  bred."     Hardyknute. 
u  Had  £tfr,i  his  body  bleid."     Stan.  25.  1.  4. 
((  Ha  gardhis  body  bleid."     Hardyknute. 
%(  Dry  up  zour  tears,  my  ivinfom  dame, 

i(  Ye  neir  can  heal  the  wound."     Stan.  25* 
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circumftance  under  which  it  was  compofed — a 
total  privation  of  fight.  Mr.  Falconer,  the  in- 
genious and  unfortunate  author  of  that  excellent 
defcriptive  poem  The  flnpweck,  has  left  a  pretty 
fong,  which  will  be  found  in  the  prefent  collec- 
tion ;  another,  it  was  thought  lefs  neceffary  to 
infert,  occurs  in  the  St.  James's  magazine,  for 
October  1762,  and  is  there  laid  to  be  ««  written 
at  fea."  The  firft  ftanza  is  as  follows  : 
A  nymph  of  ev'ry  charm  pofTefs'd, 

That  native  virtue  gives, 
Within  my  bofom  all  confefs'd, 

In  bright  idea  lives. 
For  her  my  trembling  numbers  play, 

Along  the  pathlefs  deep, 
While  fadly  focial  with  my  lay, 
The  winds  in  concert  weep. 

Mr.  Home,  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  is 
■al.o  to  be  numbered  in  the  lift  of  Scotifh  fong- 

"  Return  and  dry'thy   ufelefs  forrow. 

"  Bufk  ye,  bulk  ye,  my  ivi/.fome  marrow." 

Braes  of  Yarroiv. 

«  Ye  fee  his  head  upon  the _//•«/', 

"  His  hearts  blude  on  the  ground."     Stan.  25. 

"  My  luvers  blude  is  on  XhyfpcirJ"  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
(t  I  curfe  the  hand,  that  did  the  deid,  Sec."  Stan.  26. 
"  Curfe  ye,  curfe  ye,  his  ufelefs  ufelefs  fbieid, 
"  My  arm  that  wrought  the  deid  of  forrow,  &fi\." 
Braes  of  Yarrow, 
"  The  comely  zouth  to  kill."     Stan.  26.  !„  4. 
"  Tis  he  the  comely  fwain  I  flew."      Braes  of  Yarroio. 

Many  lines,  and  indeed  entire  ftanzas,  of  this  ballad  occur  alfo 
in  two  inedited  ones  intitled  Jack  the  little  Scot,  and  Lady 
Maifery. 

Vol.  I.  s 
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tvriters  :  but- it  muft  be  confefTed,  that  The  hanh 
of  the  Dec  (68),  has  loll  much  of  its  popularity, 
though  furely  nothing  of  its  merit,  fince  the  <va± 
liant  Jemmy  failed  to  quell  the  proud  rebels.  That 
Jemmys  ghoft  now  wanders  on  thofe  banks* 
inflead  of  his  perfon,  might  be  no  improper  or 
unpathetic  fubject  for  a  fecond  part. 

Dr.  Alexander  Webfter  is  to  be  noticed  as  the 
author  of  a  fong  of  much  merit,  beginning, 

"  O  how  fhall  I  venture  to  love  one  like  thee  ?" 

A  collection  (by  Mr.  D.  Herd)  was  pub/limed 
at  Edinburgh  in  1769,  under  the  title  of  v  The 
ancient  and  modern  Scots  fongs,  heroic  ballads, 
&c.  now  collected  into  one  body,  from  the  vari- 
ous mifcel'anies  wherein  they  formerly  lay  dif- 
perfed;"  of  which  a  fecond  edition,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, appeared  in  17)6  To  this,  though  not 
fo  judiciously  felefted  or  arranged  as  it  might 
have  been,  and  containing  many  confefTedly 
Englifh  fongs,  a  few  fuppofltnicus  ballads,  and 
feveral  pieces  unworthy  of  prefervation,  we  are 
certainly  indebted  for  a  number  of  excellent  and 
gentine  competitions,  never  before  printed,  as 
the  editor  of  the  prefent  collection  is  bound  in 
gratitude  to  acknowlege. 

Robert  FergufTon,  who  died  in  1774,  is  the 
author  of  two  tolerably  pretty  love-fongs,  which 
may  be  found  among  his  poems.     Robert  Burns? 

(G8)  This  fong  being  written  to  the  IiilTi  air  of  Li.r.goJeey 
a  late  writer  fays  that  "  fueh  a  theft  cannot  be  too  feveiely 
condemned,  as  ifpeiTifted  in  there  is  an  end  of  all  national 
mulk  :"  an  opinion  which  muft  be  allowed  to  come  with 
peculiar  propriety  from  one  who  has  been  guilty  of  every 
fpecies  of  forgery  and  impoficion.  There  is  no  theft  in  the 
eaf?5  and  to  accufe,  an  air  of  impurity,  is   completely  abfurd. 
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a  natural  poet  of  the  firft  eminence,  does  not, 
perhaps,  appear  to  his  ufual  advantage  in  long  ; 
non  omnia  poffumus.  The  political  "  fragment," 
as  he  calls  it,  inferted  in  the  fecond  volume  of 
the  prefent  collection,  has,  however,  much  me- 
rit in  fome  of  the  fatiricai  ftanzas,  and  could  it 
have  been  concluded  with  the  fpirit  with  which 
it  is  commenced,  would  indifputably  have  been 
intitled  to  great  praife ;  but  the  character  of  his 
favourite  miaifter  feems  to  have  operated  like 
the  touch  of  a  torpedo  j  and  after  vainly  attempt- 
ing fomething  like  a  panegyric,  he  leems  under 
the  neceinty  of  reiinquilhing  the  talk.  Poilibly 
the  bard  will  one  day  fee  occafion  to  complete  his 
performance  as  a  uniform  fatire(6o,}. 

MeflVs,  Picken,  Galloway,  Filher,  and  Shirrefs, 
each  of  whom  ha;  pubiifhed  a  volume  of  his 
poetical  works,  are  to  be  numbered  among  the 
writers  of  Scotifh  fongs :  and  others,  perhaps,  of 
equal  celebrity,  might  be  found,  if  neceffary,  to 
increafe  the  lift. 

The  public  curiofity  was  a  good  deal  excited 
by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of'  Scottifli  tra- 
gic ballads,"  as  they  are  called,  in  1781  ;  the 
performance,  it  appeared,  of  Mr.  John  Pinker- 
ton,  who  had  already  rendered  himfelf  pretty 
remarkable  by  fome  very  extraordinary  poetical 
rhapfoaies,  now  defervedly  forgotten.  This 
volume  was  ufliered  in  with  two  "  differtations," 

(69)  Mr.  Bum-,  as  good  a  p. >et  as  Ramfay,  is,  it  muft  be 
regretted,  n  equally  lic^n  ious  and  unfaithful  publisher  of  the 
performances  of  others.  Many  of  the  original,  old,  ancient,  - 
genuine  longs  inferted  in  Johnfons  Scots  mujicai mujeum  derive 
not  a  little  of  their  merit  from  palling  through  the  hands  of. 
this  Very  ingenious  critic. 
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in  which  there  is  a  ft  range  jumble  of  all  forts  of 
reading,  and  a  variety  of  extravagant  afler- 
tion,  very  little,  it  muft  be  confefted,  to  the 
purpofe  of  the  work  in  hand,  or  indeed,  to  any 
other.  The  moft  prominent  feature  in  this  little 
volume,  is  the  ftudied  and  fyftematic  forgery 
that  pervades  the  whole.  "  The  mutilated  frag- 
ment of  Hardy  knute,"  of  which  a  fecond  part  now 
firft  faw  the  light,  and  both  clothed  in  affectedly 
antique  orthography,  is  faid  to  be  "  given  in  its 
original  perfection,"  and,  with  equal  truth  and 
modefty,  pronounced  "  the  moft  noble  produc- 
tion in  this  ftyle  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world:" 
the  editor  profeffing  himfelf  "  indebted  for  moft 
of  the  ftanzas  now  recovered,  to  the  memory  of 
a  lady  in  Lanarkfhire  j"  and  aflerting  that  the 
common  people  of  that  province  could  "  repeat 
fcraps  of  both  parts."  "  A  few  other  monuments 
of  ancient  Scottifli  poetry,"  he  adds,  "  are  now 
firft  published  from  tradition."  Thefe  are  The 
laird  of  Woodboufelie  t  Lord  Livingjlon,  Binnorie, 
The  death  of  Menteitb,  and  1  nvi/b  I  nxere  'where 
Helen  lies :  of  the  forgery  of  which  pieces,  as  well 
as  of  the  fecond  part  of  Hat dyhnute,  and  two 
pretended  fragments,  the  author,  in  a  fubfequent 
publication,  (but  not  till  he  had  been  direftly 
accufed  by  a  letter  in  the  Gentlemans  magazine,  (70) 
confefted  himfelf  guilty.     "  This  man,"  is  what 

(70)  For  November,  1784.  Had  this  letter  (upon  which  the 
editor  of  that  work,  out  of  his  Angular  urbanity,  allowed  the 
culprit  the  extraordinary  privilege  of  making  falfe  and  evafiye: 
his  comments  previous  to  its  publication)  never  appeared, thefe 
contemptible  forgeries  would  have  continued  to  difgrace  the 
annals  of  Scofiih  poetry,  till,  at  lealt,  the  pretence  of  antiquity 
had  proved  too  flight  a  buoy  to  fupport  the  weight  of  their 
intrinfit  dulnefs. 
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the  courtefy  of  the  age  calls  a  gentleman,  and 
yet,  to  borrow  his  own  words,  "  if  he  had  ufed 
the  fame  freedom  in  a  private  bufinefs,  which  he 
has  in  poetry,  he  would  have  been  fet  on  the 
pillory:"  7'1'j  and,  in  fad,  "to  call  fuch  an 
infamous  impoftor  by  h  s  very  worft,  but  true, 
title  were  but  juftice  to  fociety."(72)- 

It  is  remarkable  that  fome  of  the  fineft  lyric 
compofitions  of  Scotland,  have  been  produced  by 
the  fair  fex  Lady  GrhTel  BaiUie  is  the  author 
of  a  pathetic  ballad,  which  is  faid  by  an  eminent 
and  judicious  writer  to  be  "  executed  with  equal 
truth  and  ftrength  of  colouring."  Few  fongs  in 
any  language  are  equal  to  the  Flowers  of  Farrow, 
by  mifs  Home  (73),  while  the  elegant  and  ac- 
complifhed  authorefs  of  xuld  Robin  Gray  has,  in 
this  beautiful  production,  to  all  that  tendernefs 
and  flmplicity  for  which  the  Scotiih  fong  has 
been  fo  much  celebrated,  united  a  delicacy  of 

(71)  Enquiry,  &c.  v.  i.  p.  24I0 

(72)  Ancient  Scotifh  poems,  1786.  v.  i.  p.  ci.  Of  this  (hocking  pro- 
penfity  to  forgery  and  falfehood  (forevery  impofition  has  a lyeor 
two  in  its  fupp^rt)  he  gave  reiterated  proofs  in  a  fecond  volume 
of  "  Comic  ballads,"  publifhed,  abng  with  a  new  edition  of 
the  fi  .ft,  in  1783.  In  palliation  of  nis  crime,  in  the  true  fpirit 
of  a  "  lafl  dying  fpeech,"  he  pleads  his  youth  and  purity  of 
intention  5  profehing  that  "  tne  imposition  was  only  to  give 
pleaiure  to  the  public."  For  "  as  to  the  vanity,'1  adds  he, 
"  or  pleafare  of  impofing  upoi  others,  if  there  be  fuch  ideas, 
they  are  quite  unknown  to  tne  editor  :"  all  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  he  has  found  ibme  charitable  perfon  difpofedto  believe. 

(73)  If  it  be  to  this  hdy,  now  Mrs.  Hunter,  that  we  are 
alio  indebted  for  "  the  death- fong  of  the  Cherokee  Indian," 
one  can  feared y  tell  whether  to  admire  molt  the  genius  that 
could  produce  two  fuch  mailerly  and  oppofke  compofitions, 
or  the  indifference  which  occafions  this  note. 

S3 
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expreffion  which  it  never  before  attained  (74). 
We  may  therefor  conclude  that  this  fpecies  of 
compofition,  which  has  been  carried  to  the  ut- 
moft  perfection,  mufl  either  ceafe  or  degenerate. 
Though  the  merit  of  the  Scotifh  fongs  is  ge- 
nerally allowed,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  they 
pofTefs  any  uniformity  of  excellence.  Such  as 
have  been  compofed  by  perfons  of  education,  con- 
verfant  with  the  poetry  of  other  countries,  though 
occasionally  fuperior,  will  more  frequently 
be  found  inferior,  to  Englifh  compofitions. 
We  have  many  fongs  equal,  no  doubt,  to  the  bed 
of  thofe  written  by  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  or 
Mr.  Thomion;  though  it  may  be  queftioned 
whether  any  Englifh  writer  has  produced  fo  fine 
a  ballad  as  William  and  Margaret,  or  fuch  a 
beautiful  pafloral  as  T<weedjide.  The  truth  is, 
that  there  is  more  of  art  than  of  nature  in  the 
Englifh  fongs;  at  all  events,  they  pofTefs  very 

(74)  The  writer,  of"  whom  fo  much  notice  has  been  al- 
ready taken,  after  obfervingtmit  none  of  the  "  Scotch  amatory 
baliads,"  as  he  remembers, "  are  written  by  ladies  5"  and  that 
the  "  p.ofligacy  of  manners  which  always  reigns  before  women, 
can  fo  utterly  forget  all  fenfe  of  decency  and  propriety  as  to 
commence  authors,  is  yet  rlmoft  unknown  in  Scotland,"  adds, 
in  a  note,  that  c<  there  is  indeed,  of  very  late  years,  one  insig- 
nificant exception  to  this  rule  :  Aidd  Robin  Gray,  having 
got  his  filly  pfalm  fet  to  foporific  mufic,  is,  to  the  credit  of 
our  t;  fte,  popular  for  the  day.  But  after  lulling  fome  good- 
nUured  audiences  afleep,  he  will  foon  fall  afleep  himfelf." 
Alas  !  this  "  filly  pfalm"  will  continue  to  be  fung,  "  to 
the  credit  of  cur  tafte,"  long  after  the  author  o/this  equally- 
ridiculous  and  malignant  paragraph  (whofe  moft  virulent 
enfure  is  i: .deed  the  higheft  praift)  fhall  be  as  comp'etely  for- 
gotten- as  yefterdays  ephemeron,  and  his  printed  trafh  be  only 
occasionally  difcernible-  at  the  bottom  of  a  pye.  Of  the  24 
Scoiih  fo;gwriters  whofe  names  are  preferved,  four,  if  not 
five  are  f  males,  and,  as  poetelles,  two  more  might  be  ad'e'ei 
to  the  number. 
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little  of  that  pallor -1  fimplicity  for  which  the 
Scotifh  are  fo  much  admired  ;  and  which  will 
be  frequently  found  to  give  them  the  advantages 
which  the  beautiful  peafant,  in  her  homefpun 
rufTet,  has  over  the  fine  town  lady,  patched,  pow- 
dered, and  drefTed  out,  for  the  ball  or  opera,  in 
all  the  frippery  of  falhion. 

One  cannot,  however,  adduce  the  performance 
of  fcholars  and  diftinguifhed  individuals,  as  fpe- 
cimens  of  national  fong.  The  genuine  and  pecu- 
liar natural  fong  of  Scotland,  is  to  be  fought— 
not  in  the  works  of  Hamilton,  Thomfon,  Smol- 
lett, or  even  Ramfay ;  but— in  the  productions  of 
obfcnre  or  anonymous  authors,  of  Ihepherds 
and  milk  maids,  who  actually  felt  the  fenfations 
they  defcribe  ;  of  thofe,  in  Ihort,  who  were  defti- 
tute  of  all  the  advantages  of  fcience  and  educa- 
tion, and  perhaps  incapable  of  committing  the 
pure  infpi rations  of  nature  to  writing^ 5)  ;  and 

(75)  Thatfongs  have  bnen  compofed  by  fidlers,  we  have  the 
exprefs  teftimony  of  Allan  Ramfay,  in  his  "  Elegy  on  Fade 
Birnie  }"   whe  e  he  fays  : 

Your  honour's  fathsr  dead  and  gane, 
For  him  he  nrft  wa'd  make  hi:  mane} 
Bul  foon  his  face  cou'd  make  ye  fain 

When  he  did  foujh, 
0  iviltUy  iviltu  do't  again? 

And  granMand  leugru 

This  fang  he  made  fra  his  ain  head, 
And  eke,  The  auld  man' s  mare  jbe' s  dead % 
Tho  peats  and  tares  and  a's  to  lead  5 

O  fy  upon  her  ! 
A  bonny  auld  thing  this  indeed, 

An't like  ye'r  honour. 

"  He  boarded,"  according  to  ^he  note,  "  of  being  a  poet  as  w#I! 
as  a  mufician."  This  latter  fong,  however,  has  been  afcribed 
in  print  to  a  Mr.  Watt. 
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in  this  point  of  view,  it  is  believed,  the  Engliih 
have  nothing  equal  in  merit,  nor  in  fa£t  any 
thing  of  the  kind  The  fongs  to  which  one  may- 
refer  as  proofs  of  this  pofition  and  give  as  fpe- 
cimens  of  the  native  fong  of  Scotland,  are  Emu- 
lughts  Marrion,  The  lowlands  of  Holland,  Etrick 
banks,  Flonvde?t  hill,  The  f lien  flooded  laffie,  Here 
awa,  there  aiva,  My  heart's  my  ain,  jis  I  was  a 
walking  ae  May  morning,  Sweet  Annie  fra  the  fea 
leach  came,  Willy's  rare,  Waly  waly,  Cock  laird,. 
My  joe  Janet,  Hooly  and  fairly,  Get  up  and  har  the 
door,  Maggies  tocher,  Muirland  Willie,  and  others 
of  the  like  kind,  of  which  numbers,  it  is  be- 
lieved, have  never  been  collected,  or  perhaps 
never  written.  The  irregular  ftyle  and  pathetic 
firrplicity  of  one  fpecies,  and  the  ludicrous  gaiety 
of  the  other,  are  equally  natural  and  interefting; 
and  though  manv  imitations  of  thefe  peculiarities,  - 
by  writers  of  a  different  defription,  have  been 
very  happy  and  fuccefsful,  they  are  not  the  lefs 
characteriftic  of  the  originals,  which  abound  with 
touches  of  nature  and  fimplicity  not  to  be  pa- 
ralleled in  more  laboured  or  regular  productions. 
There  are  in  Scotland  many  ballads,  or 
legendary  and  romantic  fongs,  compofed  in  a 
lingular  ftyle,  and  preferved  by  tradition  among 
the  country  people;  fome  of  thefe  76)  will  he 
found  infcrted  in  Mr.  Herds  collection  of  Scots 

(76)  Eothwell,  Fine  flowers  o'  the  'valley,  L  zle  Wan,  May 
Colinn,  Toe  ivee  wee  man,  Sir  Hugh,  and  The  jfetvs  daughter, 
(d'fferent  c  ipies),    Earl  Doug/as,  (a  fragment,)  Lammtkin,  The 

benny  Lfs  of  hocoroyan,  Kertonha',  Clerk  Colvil!,  Willie  and 
Anr.et,  The  cruel  knight,  Wha  will  bake  my  bridal  br>ad, 
Lizae  Ea  Hie,  Goor1  morrow  fair  mijt-refs.  Duncan,  and  Kenneth, 
are  clearly  fuppofkitious. 
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fongs\  and  for  a  collection  of  others,  (77)  not 
hitherto  publifhed,  the  editor  of  thefe  volumes 
is  indebted  to  the  liberality  and  politenefs  of 
Alexander  Frafer  Tytler,  efquirf.  It  muft 
however  be  confeffed,  that  none  of  thefe  com- 
pofitions  bear  fatisfaotory  marks  of  the  antiquity 
they  pretend  to.  while  the  expreffions  or  allu- 
fions  occurring  in  fome,  would  feem  to  fix  their 
origin  to  a  very  modern  date.  But,  in  fact, 
with  refpecl  to  vulgar  poetry,  preferved  by  tra- 
dition, it  is  almoft  impoilible  to  difcriminate  the 
ancient  from  the  modern,  the  true  from  the  falfe. 
Obfolete  phrafes  will  be  perpetually  changing 
for  thofe  better  underftood  ;  and  what  the  me- 
mory lofes  the  invention  muft  fupply.  So  that 
a  performance  of  genius  and  merit,  as  the  pu reft 
itream  becomes  polluted  by  the  foulnelb  of  its 
channel,  may  in  time  be  degraded  to  the  vilefl; 
jargon.  Tradition,  in  (h'ort,  is  a  fpecies  of  al^ 
chemy  which  converts  goKJ  to  lead  The  moft 
favorable  fpecimens  of  this  fpecies  of  old  Scotilh 
ballal,  are  probably  Willie  and  Annet,  The  cruel 
knight,  and  the  two  fragments,  14  ha  <w ill  bale 
my  bridal  bread,  and  Good  morrow  fair  miflrefs,  the 
beginner  the  f rife.  Few  of  the  others  will  bear 
publication,  being  rather  remarkable  by  a  fort  of 
wild  whimfical  puerility  of  idea,  barrenriefs 
of  language,  and  neglect  of  rime;  by  a  total 
want,  in  fliort,  of  every  thing  for  which 
poetry,  even  of  the  vulgareft  kiwd,  is  iuUtled  to 
admiration  or   allowance.     He,    however,    who 

(77)  Thefe  are  Willie's  Lidy,  Clark  Colven,  (a  different  cch 
py,)  B'own  /Jdam%  Jack  the  little  Scot,    QbiV  Brtntan,  The  gay 

gojs-batbk  Young  Be.kie,  Rofe  the  red  and  ivbitelillie,  B  ozvn 
Robin,    Willie  o',    Dougl.js  dale,   Kempion,  Lady  E.'ffat,    King 

Ktivj,  Laoy  Mcdjery,    and  The  cruel Jlfisr. 
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fhould  have  the  patience  to  collect,  the  judgement 
to  arrange,  and  the  integrity  to  publifh  the  befl 
pieces  of  this  defcription,  would  probably  de« 
ferve  to  the  thanks  of  the  antiquary,  and  the 
man  of  tafte  ;  but  would  more  probably  excite 
the  malicious  attacks  and  fcurrilous  language  of 
a  few  defpicable  hirelings,  who,  to  the  difgrace 
ofcriticifm,  of  letters,  and  liberality,  are  per- 
mitted to  dictate  their  crude  and  fuperficial  ideas,, 
as  the  criterion  of  literary  eminence.  There  is 
one  fong,  or  rather  the  fragment  of  one,  which 
feems  to  merit  particular  attention  from  a  fin- 
gular  tvidence  of  its  origin  and  antiquity :  it  is 
inferted  in  the  pre  fen  t  collection,  under  the  title 
of  The  ivee  njoee  ?nany  and  begins  : 

"  As  I  was  walking  all  alone." 

The  original  of  this  fong  is  extant  in  a  Scotifh 
or  Northhumbrian  poem  of  Edward  the  firft  or 
feconds  time,  preferved  in  the  Bi  ilifh  mufeum, 
and  intended  to  be  one  day  given  to  the  public. 
The  two  pieces  will  be  found  to  afford  a  curious, 
proof  how  poetry  is  preferved  for  a  fucceffion  of 
ages  by  mere  tradition  ;  for  though  the  imagery 
or  defcription  is  nearly  the  fame,  the  words  are 
altogether  different;  nor,  had  the  Canterbury  tales. 
of  Chaucer  been  preferved  to  the  prefent  time  in 
the  fame  manner,  would  there  have  remained 
one  fingle  word  which  had  fallen  from  the  pen 
of  that  venerable  bard  ;  they  would  have  been  as 
completely,  though  not  quite  fo  elegantly,  mo- 
dernifed,  as  they  are  by  Diyden  and  Pope  : 
and  yet  it  is  pretended  that  the  poems  of  Offian 
have  been  preferved  immaculate  for  more  than  a. 
thoufand  years ! 
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II.  The  paftora!  fimplicity,  plaintive  wild  efs, 
and  animating  hilarity  of  the  Scotifli  mufic,  have 
long  attracted  univerfal  a  tention  ;  and  the  ad- 
miration of  firangers,  though  it  may  not  equal, 
is  fufficient  to  juftify  the  enthufiaftic  attachment 
■of  the  natives.  Whereever  the  tafte  has  not  been 
vitiated  by  the  more  artificial  harmony  of  the 
Italian  or  German  compofer,  in  fhort,  where- 
ever there  is  nature  or  feeling,  thefe  "  fing'jlarly 
fweet  and  pathetic  melodies"  (as  they  have  been 
jultly  termed)  cannot  poiiibly  fail  to  charm  the 
imagination  and  to  interec  the  heart. 

By  whom,  or  under  what  eireumftances,  the. 
original  or  mofr.  ancient  Scotifh  tunes  were  in- 
vented or  compofed,  it  is  now  perhaps  impoilible 
to  afcertain.  The  previous  iiep,  however,  to  an 
enquiry  of  this  nature,  will  be  to  determine,  which 
of  the  airs  now  extant  are  to  be  conlidered  as  the 
original  or  moft  ancient.  A  very  ingenious 
writer,  in  an  exprefs  Dijfertation  on  the  Bcottijh  mujic, 
has  tried  to  fix  the  aera  of  trie  moft  ancient  Scotifh 
melodies,  and  to  trace  the  hiitory  of  the  Scotifh 
mufic  down  to  modern  times  :  an  attempt  in 
which,  as  he  has  been  guided  rather  by  fancy  and 
hypothecs  than  by  argument  or  evidence,  it  is 
almoft  unneceifary  to  fay  that  he  has  not  fuc- 
ceeded.  It  is,  however,  but  juftice  to  add  that 
the  fu.bje£t  is  much  indebted  to  a  difquifition 
which  evinces  a  considerable  degree  of  ingenuity 
and  a  refined  mufical  tails.  "  From  their  artiefs 
fimplicity,  '  he  obferves,  "  it  is  evident,  that 
the  ocottifh  melodies  are  derived  from  very  re- 
mote antiquity,"  while  their  "  fimplicity  and 
wildnefs  denote  them  to  be  the  production  of  a 
paftoral  age  and  country,  and  prior  to  the  ufe  of 
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any  mufical  infirument  beyond  that  of  a  very 
limited  fcale  of  a  few  natural  notes,  and  prior  to 
the  knowledge  of  any  rules  of  artificial  mufic. 
The  moft  ancient,"  continues  he,  "  of  the 
Scottifh  fongs,  ftill  preferved,  are  extremely  Am- 
ple, and  void  of  all  art.  They  confift  of  one 
meafure  only,  and  have  no  fecond  part,  as  the 
later  or  more  modern  airs  have (7 8).  They  muff, 
therefore,  have  been  compofed  for  a  very  fimple 
infirument,  fuch  as  the  mepherd's  reed  or  pipe, 
of  few  notes,  and  of  the  plain  diato?ric  fcale, 
without  ufing  the  femitones,  or  fharps  and 
flats (79).  The  diftinguifhing  ftrain,"  he  adds, 
"  of  our  old  melodies,  is  plaintive  and  melan- 
choly;  and  what  makes  them  foothing  and  af- 
fecting, to  a  great  degree,  is  the  conltant  ufe  of  the 
concordant  tones,  the  third  and  fifth  of  the  fcale, 
often  ending  upon  the  fifth,  and  fome  of  them 
on  the  fixth  of  the  fcale.  By  this  artlefs  ftandard," 

(78)  "  Some  old  tunes,"  he  obferves,  "  have  a  fecond 
part}  but  it  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  firft  on  the  higher 
oftave  5  and  probably  of  more  modern  date  than  the  tunes 
themfelves." 

(79)  "  The  only  rule  I  could  follow,"  he  fays,  "  was  to 
feleft  a  few  of  the  molt  undoubted  ancient  melodies,  fuch  as 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  production  of  the  fimpleft  instru- 
ment, of  the  moft  limited  fcale,  as  the  ihepherd's  reed  $  and 
thence  to  trace  them  gradually  downward  to  more  varied,  art- 
ful, and  regular  moaulations,  the  competitions  of  more  po- 
lii'hed  manners  and  times,  and  fuitable  to  inftruments  of  a 
more  extended  fcale."  A  very  little  reject]  n,  however,  may 
ferve  to  convince  us  that  this  rule  is  altogether  fallacious,  and 
can  by  no  means  determine  the  age  of  any  melody  whatever. 
Tunes  may  be  and  probably  are  compofed  to"  the  fhepheids 
reed,"  at  this  day,  and  the  bagpipe,  it  muft  be  remembered, 
has  only  nine  notes,  After  all,  what  is  meant  by  the  "me- 
pherd's reed  ?"     Is  it  the  common  flute  ?  or  flock  and  hoin  ? 
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he  fays,  "  fome  of  our  Scottifh  melodies  may  be 
traced  ;  fuch  as  Gil  Mortice —  Ther e  cajn  a  gbo  to 
Market's  door — O  laddie,  I  man  loo'  the — Hap  me 
<wi'  thy  pettycoat — I  mean,"  adds  he,  "  the  old 
fets  of  thefe  airs,  as  the  laft  air,  which  I  take  to  be 
one  of  our  oldeft  fongs,  isfo  modernized  as  fcarce 
to  have  a  trace  of  its  ancient  fimplicity.  The 
fimple  original  air  is  ftill  fung  by  nurfes  in  the 
country,  as  a  lullaby  to  ftill  their  babes  to  deep." 
The  two  laft  of  thefe  melodies,  of  which  Mr. 
Tytler  obferves,  the  artlefs  fimplicity  of  both 
words  and  mufic  bears  teftimony  of  their  origi- 
nality and  antiquity,  are  here  inferted  as  proofs 
of  the  doclxine  he  has  advanced,  from  copies 
obligingly  communicated  by  himfelf. 


She.  .S- 


DIALOGUE. 
He. 


mmm^m^m 


Oh     lad -ie,  I  man  loo  thee.    O      lafs-ie, 


ioo  na  me. 


ie,  I  man  loo  thee» 


With  refped  to  the  melodies  feletted  by  Mr.  Tytler, 
in  fupport  of  his  hypothefis,  their  antiquity  is  fo  very  far 
from  being  "  undoubted,"  that  it  feems  altogether  imaginary 
and  chimerical.  We  by  no  means  deny  that  the  Scots  either 
had  or  have  ancient  tunes  or  fongs;  we  only  (to  adopt  the 
words  of  bifhop  Stillingfleet)  <£  defire  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  them." 

Vol.  I.  h 
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He. 

O    laff-ie,  loo  na    me  :  For  the  lafl-ie  wi  tie 


gi^pii 


m^E^5 


yel-low  cot-tie  has  floun  a-wa  the    heart    frae 


IS 


s 


O,   &c.  (80) 


SiSiiiSipiHi 


O    hap  me  wi  thy  pet-ty-coat,  my  ain  kind 


i 


be 


— zr— a±@-i 


^ 


thing.  O  hap  me  wi  thy  pet-ty-coat,  my  ain  kind 


— 3 — ^ — 1 ~ 


thing.  The  wind  blaws  lo  jd,  my  claithing's  thin: 

(80)  In  the  collection  of  old  inedited  Scotifh  ballads,  men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  page,  are  preferved  the  original  melodies 
to  which  they  were  fung  by  the  lady  from  whofe  mouth 
they  were  taken  down.  Thefe,  however,  appear  to  have  little 
yefemblance  to  the  characteristic  genius  of  the  Scotiih  mufic. 
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mWm 


e=E±ite 


s 


O  rife  and  let  me  in ;  And  hap  me  wi  thy  pet-ty 


fnFFa 


jtitotc 


coat,  my  ain  kind  thing. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  origin  of  the 
Scotifh  mufic  ;  which,  waiving  for  the  prefent 
the  antiquity  of  particular  tunes,  we  mall  only 
confider  in  regard  to  the  ftyle  of  composition. 
Some,  among  whom  is  a  very  able  writer,  con- 
tend, that  "  the  honour  of  inventing  the  Scots 
mufic  muft  be  given  to  *  Ireland,'  the  ancient 
Scotia ;  from  whence,"  he  fays,  "  the  prefent 
Scotia  derived  her  name,  her  extraction,  her 
language,  her  poetry."  (8 1)     This  conjecture  is, 

(8l)  Dr.  Campbells  Philojopbical  furvey  cf  the  Jo::th  of 
Ireland,  1 777,  p.  455- — That  this  mufic,  or  any  one  lingle 
Scotilh  air,  was  invented  or  compofed  by  the  unfostunate 
Rizzio,  is  only  noticed  here  as  an  abfurd  fable  ;  which, 
having  no  fupport,  merits  no  refutation  :  and  yet,  it  is  very 
remarkable,  almoft  every  writer  who  has  had  occafion  to  touch 
upon  the  fubjecl,  appears  particularly  anxiou;  to  get  rid  of 
him  ;  allowing,  at  the  fame  time,  that  "  perhaps  he  might  have 
moulded  fome  of  the  Scotch  airs  into  a  more  regular  form  j" 
or  that  «  he  may  have  been  one  of  the  firft,  perhaps,  who 
made  a  collection  of  thefe  fongs,  or  he  may  have  played  them 
with  more  delicate  touches  than  the  Scoch  muficians  of  that 
time  ;  or  perhaps  corrected  the  extruyig^nce  of  certain  par- 
fages  :1'  fuppoiitions  for  which  there  is  juft  as  little  foundation 
as  for  the  point  in  iffue.  "  It  is  not  probable,"  fays  Dr. 
Gregory,  '<  that  a  ftranger  .  .  .  ftnuld  enter  fo  perfectly  into 
the  tafte  of  the  national  mufic,  as  to  compofe  airs,  which  the 
niceft  judges  cannot  diitinguifh  from  thofe  which  are  certainly 
known  to  be  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  Rizzio's:1' 
[whichbe  they  ?]  adding,  th.it «'  the  tradition  on  thisfubjecl  is 
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indeed^  by  no  means  improbable ;  but  ftill  it  ik 
believed,  that  there  exifts  a  fenfible  difference 
between  the  native  drains  of  Hibernia,  and  the 
peculiar  melodies  of  the  lowland  Scots  ;  and 
that  as  well  in  the  mournful  as  in  the  feftive 
jftrain(82).     Giraldus  Cambrenfis,   indeed,  who 

very  vague,  and  there  is  no  fhadow  of  authority  to  afcribe  any 
one  particular  tune  to  Rizzio."  Comparative  view,  &c, 
p.  1 541.  The  learned  writers  information  feemstohave  been 
as  inaccurate,  as  his  ideas,  or  expreffions  at  leaft,r>re  confufed  3 
which  might  lead  one  to  imagine,  that  fome  fhew  of  manage- 
ment and  dexterity  was  neceflary  even  in  combating  a  fhadow. 
It  may  be  worth  enquiring,  however,  whether  this  formidable 
tradition  have  not  been  invented  for  the  purp'ofe  of  confuta- 
tion} whether,  in  mart,  fome  one  oi'  thole  literary  heroes 
have  not  actually  made  the  giant  he  Intended  to  demolifh.— . 
Another  equally  groundlefs  idea,  that  the  Scotifh  mufic  is* 
indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  old  church  fervice;  will  be  elfe- 
where  noticed. — It  is  to  be  regietted,  that  one  cannot  trace 
thefe  ridiculous  op'rinns  back  to  their  fountain-head.  Thomp- 
son, it  is  true,  in  the  index  to  his  O-pheus  Caledonius,  pofj- 
tivelv  afferts,  i(  that  the  fongs  marked  th'uss(*)  were  compofed 
by  David  Rezzio."  Thefe  are  :  The  !afs  cfPatie's  Mil)  Bejfie 
Bell,  The  bujh  aboon  Traquair,  The  bonny  boatman,  Ann  thou 
-were  my  am  things  Auid  Rob  Morris,  and  Doivn  the  burn 
Davie  ;"  but  the  affertion  is  a  proof  at  once  of  his  ignorance 
and  abfurdity. 

(82)  Compare,  for  inffance,  the  juftly  celebrated  Irifh  a'ns  of 
Ellen  a  ro  n,  and  Larry  Grogan,  with  the  no  lefs  famous  Scotifh 
ones  of  Tiveedftde,  and  The  bob  of  Dumblar.e ;  though,  it  is 
probable,  many  other  tunes  might  be  contrafted  with  much 
greater  propriety  and  effect.  If,  however,  the  Birks  of  Ender- 
may  be  originally  an  Irifh  tune,  (a  fact  at  the  fame  time  which 
requires  proof,)  it  will  be  difficult  to  controvert  the  point  any 
further.  See  Walkers  Hiftorical  memoirs  of  the  Irifb  bards, 
p.  128.  Dr.  Beattie  fays  exprefsly,  that  "  the  native  melody 
of  the  highlands  and  weftern  ifles,  is  as  different  from  that  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  Irifh  or  Erfe  lan- 
guage is  different  from  the  Eftglifft  or  Scotch.  Of  the  highland 
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wrote  before  the  year  1200,  after  praifing  the 
inftrumental  mufic  of  the  Irifh  as  beyond  any 
thing  he  had  been  accuftomed  to,  exprefsly  fays, 
that  Scotland,  by  reafon  of  intercourfe  and  affi^ 
nity,  and  through  fcientific  emulation,  endea- 
voured to  imitate  Ireland  in  mufical  notes;  and 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  at  that  day,  flie  not 
only  equalled  her  miftrefs,  but  alfo  in  mufial 
knowlege  far  excelled  and  furpafTed  her (83). 
There  is  likewife  a  paflage  in  Martins  Defcription 
of  the  nxieftern  iflands,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
a  ftill  ftronger  authority  in  favour  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bells pofition ;  for  there  can  be  no  queftion  as 
to  the  affinity  of  Irifh  and  highland  mufic  ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  of  the  latter  we  are  to  underftand 
the  compliment  cited  from  Giraldus,  if  indeed 
the  lowland  manners  had  begun  to  prevail  in 
his  time.  This  author  (Martin),  fpeaking  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Skie,  whom  he  defcribes  as 
having  a  great  genius  for  mufic,  fays,  "  there 
are  feveral  of  'em  who  invent  tunes  very  taking 
in  the  fouth  of  Scotland  and  elfewhere;"  adding, 
that  *  fome  mufitians  have  endeavoured  to  pals 
for  firft  inventers  of  them,  by  changing  their 
name,  but  this  has  been  impracticable,  for  what- 
ever language  gives  the  modern  name,  the  tune 

mufic,"  he  adds,  "  the  w'.Ideft  irregularity  appears  in  its 
compofition  ;  the  exprefiion  is  warlike,  and  melancholy,  and 
approaches  even  to  the  terrible  ;"  while  feveral  of  the  old 
Scotch  fo.igs  "  are  fweetly  and  powerfully  exprelnve  of  love 
and  tendernc-fs,  and  other  emotions  fuited  to  the  tranquility  of 
a  paftoral  life  :"  and  he  accounts  for  this  difference  in  a  very 
able  and  ingenious  manner.     EJJ'ay  on  poetry  and  tr.ujic. 

(83)  Topographs  H;berr.i<z,  Camden s  sfigjica,   Normanrica, 
&c    B&03.  p.  739. 

h  2 
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frill  continues  to  fpeak  its  true  original ;  and  o{ 
this,"  fays  he,  u  I  have  been  fhew'd  feveral  m- 
ftances;"  which,  however,  it  is  to  be  wifhed  he 
had  condefcended  to  particularize,  as  the  late 
publication  of  highland  airs  affords  no  fupport, 
it  is  believed,  to  that  hypothefis.  After  all,  ad- 
mitting the  Irifli  origin  of  the  Scotifh  muficy  it 
cannot  be  reafonably  doubted  that  many,  if  not 
moll,  or  even  all  of  the  molt  celebrated  and  po- 
pular Scotifh  melodies,  now  extant,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  highland  airs,  have  actually 
been  compofed  by  natives  of  the  lowlands,  fpeafc- 
ing  and  thinking  in  the  Englifh  language  ;  by 
(hepherds  tending  their  flocks,  or  by  maids  milk- 
ing their  ewes;  by  perfons,  in  fhort,  altogether 
Uncultivated,  or,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
preflion,  uncorrupted  by  art,  and  influenced  only 
by  the  dictates  of  pure  and  fimple  nature(84). 
The  tunes  now  preferred  mufl  therefor  have 
been  noted  by  accident;  numbers  having  doubt- 
lefs  perifhed,  and  perhaps  dayly  perifhingy  of 
equal,  or  poffibly  greater  merit : 

"  Full  many  a  gem  of  pureft  ray  ferene 
"  The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear; 
"  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blufli  unfeen, 
"And  wafte  itsfweetnefson  the  defartaif  (85).'" 

(84)  The  tune  of  Weary f.S you  Duncan  Gi'cy,  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  com  portion  of  a  carman  in  Glafgow.  johnfons  Sen 
snujka!  vmja.m^  v.  ii.    (Index.) 

(85)  It  was  no  frhalj  gratification  to  find  this  opinion  as  to 
the  oigin  of  Scotifh  mufic  already  enforced  by  fo  ingenious 
and  elegant  a  writer  as  Dr.  Beattie,  who  believes  U  that  it 
took  its  rife  among  men  who  were  real  (hepherd--,  and  who 
actually  felt  the  fentin  en-fes  and  affe'£i:ons',  wheieof  it  is  fo  very 
cxpreiTive.'' — Nat.u;eand  indolence,  no  doubt,  will  ocedfion- 
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This  premifed,  it  fliall  be  the  object  of  the  pre- 
ferit  eflay,  to  colleft  fUch  evidence  as  can  be  pro- 
cured to  illuftrate  the  antiquity  of  the  tunes  iri 
queftiori. 

As,  we  have  feen,  the  Scots  had  fotigs  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  fo,  no  doubt,  had  they  tunes  or 
rriuiic  to  them ;  but  of  what  nature,  and  hovv  far, 
if  at  all,  refembling  their  now  celebrated  melo- 
dies, or  if,  indeed,  any  thing  more  than  the 
plain  church  chant,  is  at  prefent  almoft  beyond1 
the  reach  of  conjecture. 

ally  produce  fifhilar  effects  in  very  difiant  and1  different  c'oufr- 
tries.  A  late  traveler  found  the  quick,  turi'es  of  the  Moors  in 
Earbary  beautiful  and  fimple,  and  partaking,  in  fome  degree, 
of  the  characleriftic  melody  of  the  Scotilh  airs.  (Lemprieres 
Tour  to  Morocco^  1791,  p.  3'.  1 7 . )  Na'y,  eVeri  in  China',  i  coun- 
try which  has  been  civilised  for  ages,  Dr.  Lin d,  ah  excellent 
judge  of  the  fubjeel,  and  philolbphically  curious  in  every  thing 
that  relates  to  it,  after  relidiiig  there  feverai  years,  afl'ured  Dr. 
Bumeyj  that  a-11  the  melodies  he  had  heard,  bote  a  ftrorigf  refem- 
blance  to  the  old  Scots  tunes.  (Hi/lory  of  mujic,  I.  38.)^"  A 
very  celebrated  and  learned  phyfician,^  if  one  may  venture 
to'  believe  the  editor  of  Select  Scotijh  balads,  "  who  was 
1  -orn,  and  paffed  his  early  years  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland," 
informed  him,  that  it  was  **.  his  opinion,'  that  the  brft  of 
'he  ancient  Scotifh  airs  were  really  compofed  by  ftrepherdf. 
In  his  remembrance  there  was,  in  almoft  every  village  of  that 
-«1  ftric~r,  a  chief  fhepherd,  who  had  acquired  celebrity  by  corn- 
poring  better  fongs  than  others  of  the  fame  profefiion  :  and  he 
thinks,  that  though  the  bell  airs  are  in  general  known,  yet  the 
words  to  at  leaft  one  half  have  never  been  published?'  A 
volume  of  thefe  genuine  inedked  paftoral  fongs,  would  be  a 
very  great  curiofity. 

Dr.  Burney,  in  the  frrft  volume  of  his  Hifiory  of  Mufic9 
p.  3S,  fays,  "  the  melody  of  Scotland  will  be  hereafter  proved 
of  a  much  higher  antiquity  thanhas  been  generally  imagined;1* 
but  one  looks  in  vain  for  the  performance  of  this  promife  in 
Ehe  fequel  of  that  elaborate  work. 
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The  tune  of  Hey  tutti  taiti,  to  which  there  is 
a  fong,  with  thofe  words  in  its  burthen,  begin- 
ning, "  Landlady,  count  the  lawin,"  is  faid,  by 
tradition,  to  have  been  king  Robert  Bruce's 
march  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  in  1314(86). 
It  does  not,  however,  feem  at  all  probable,  that 
the  Scots  had  any  martial  mufic  in  the  time  of 
this  monarch;  it  being  their  cuftom,  at  that  pe- 
riod, for  every  man  in  the  hoft  to  bear  a  little 
horn,  with  the  blowing  of  which,  as  we  are  told 
by  FrohTart,  they  would  make  fuch  a  horrible 
noife  as  if  all  the  devils  of  hell  had  been  among, 
them.  It  is  not,  therefor,  likely,  that  thefe  un~ 
polifhed  warriors  would  be  curious 

"  to  move 

"  In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
"  Of  flutes  and  foft  recorders." 

Thefe  horns,  indeed,  are  the  only  mufic  ever 
mentioned  by  Barbour (87),  to  whom  any  par- 
ticular march  would  have  been  too  important  a 
circumftance  to  be  pafTed  over  in  filence  ;  fo  that 
it  muft  remain  a  moot  point,  whether  Bruce's 
army  were  cheared  by  the  found  of  even  a  foli- 
tary  bagpipe. 

(86)  Johnfons  Scots  mufical mufeum,  v.  ii.  (Index.) 
O  Tite,  tute  Tati,  tibi  tanta,  tyranne  tulift;, 

in  a  line  of  father  Ennius. 

(87)  w  For  we  to  morne  her,  all  the  day, 
"  Sallmak  as  mery  as  we  may  : 

f<  And  mak  us  boune  agayn  the  nycht ; 
u  And  than  ger  mak  our  fyrs  lycht ; 
**  And  blaiu  our  horrys,  and  mak  far, 
**  As  all  the  warld  our  awne  war." 

The  Bruce,  v.  iii.   p.  1^8, 
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The  battle  of  Harlaw,  fought  in  141 1,  gave 
name  to  a  famous  bagpipe  tune,  which  pre- 
served its  celebrity  till  the  middle  of  thfe"  lalt 
Century  : 

*4  Inter  ea  ante  alios  dux  Piper  Lai  us  beros  5 

*i  Precedens,  magnam  que  gerem  cum  burdine  py part, 

**  JncipitHAKLAU  cun flisfonare battell\jm$S  ." 

King  James  I.  who  hag  been  already  meri- 
tioned  as  an  excellent  poet  and  fohg-writer,  was 
alfo  an  accomplifhed  mufician,  and  vocal  as  Well 
as  inftrumental  performer (89).  He  is  even  ce- 
lebrated (as  is  thought)  by  Taffoni,  the  well- 
known  author  of  that  original  mock-heroic,  La 
fecchia  rapita,  in  his  book  De  di<verji  penjieri,  a-s 
having  not  only  compofed  many  facred  pieces  of 
vocal  mufic,  but  alfo  of  himfelf  invented  a  new 
kind  of  mufic,  plaintive  and  melancholy,  differ- 
ent from  all  other,  in  which  he  had  been  imi- 
tated by  Carlo  Gefualdo,  prince  of  Venofa,  who 
had  improved  mufic  with  new1  and  admirable 
inventions (90).  This  paffage  is  regarded,  by  the 

(88)  Polemo-middhua.     See  before,  p.  xlii. 

(89)  Fordun,  1.  16.  cc.  28,  29.  "  He  was  well  Ierriit 
[in  England],"  fays  the  translator  or"  Boethius,  "  to 
lynge  and  dance,  and  •  .  .  vfras  ricKt  crafty  in  playing  b.iith  of 
lure  and  hdrp,  and  flndry  othir  inftrumeritis  of  mufik."  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Tytler,  he  accompanied  p*'S  oivn phte\  wi.Ii 
the  lute  and  harp  j  but  this  inference  is  not  warranted  by  any 
ancient  author. 

(90)  Taffoni,  it  is  obfervable,  does  not  diftinguim  his  rdpal 
ntufician  from  the  five  other  princes  of  the  fame  name  who 
fdcceeded  him  :  his  words  are  merely,  "  Ndi  pbjfia'mo  connu* 
rnerar  tra  rioftri  Jaeopo  re  di  Scox'd,  &c'.''  that  is,  \ve  maj 
reckon  afnortg    W  modern  cotiptfeH,  James  king  of  <korJan4 
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ingenious  writer  fo  often  quoted,  as  "  perfectly 
characterise  of  the  pathetic  ftrains  of  the  old 
Scottifh  fongs,  and  an  illuftrious  teftimony  of 
their  excellency."  Since,  however,  no  Scotifti  mu- 
fic,  either  of  the  compofition  or  of  the  age  of  this 
monarch  has  been  yet  produced (91),  the  above 
teftimony,  illuftrious  as  it  may  be,  is  by  no 
means  conclusive  that  this  fpecies  of  modulation 
was  invented  by  or  even  known  to  king  James  I. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
neither  Mr.  Tytler,  lord  Kaimes,  nor  any  other 
Scotifh  writer,  who  has  brought  forward  this 
celebrated  paiTage,  to  prove  that  the  native  rriufic 
of  Scotland  was  imitated,  near  two  hundred  years 
ago,  by  an  Italian  prince,  has  thought  it  at  all 
neceftary  to  produce  or  make  any  fort  of  enquiry 

Now  James  I.  had  been  dead  for  near  a  couple  of  centuries 
before  'I  adonis  book  was  written  (about  16 10),  and  was  con« 
fequently  at  that  period  more  of  an  ancient  than  a  moderm. 
Lord  Kaimes,  indeed,  obferves,  that  "  the  king  mentioned 
muft  be  James  I.  of  Scotland,"  as  he  is  the  only  one  of  their 
kings  <«  who  feems  to  have  had  any  remarkable  tafte  in  the  fine 
arts}  an  opinion,"  he  adds,  "  in  which  all  feem  to  be  now 
agreed:"  that  «  the  murk,"  however,  "  can  be  no  other  than 
the  fongs  [he  has]  mentioned  above,*"  is  a  different  matter. 
See  Sketches  of  the  hijlory  of  man,  I.   166,  167. 

(91)  Mr.  Tytler,  who  thinks  it  fcarce  to  be  doubted  that  ma- 
ny of  king  James's  compositions  are  ftil!  iemaming,  and  make 
a  part  of  the  fineft  old  Scotifh  melodies,  though  palling  undif- 
tinguiflied,  in  all  probability,  under  other  names,  and  being 
adapted  to  modern  words,  fays,  that  "  of  his  age(fome  of  them 
very  probably  of  his  compofition)  may  be  reckoned  the  follow- 
ing fimple,  plaintive  and  ancient  melodies :  jfocky  and  Sandie* 

*"We  have  in  Scotland  a  multitude  of  fongs  tender  and 
pathetic,  exorefiive  of  love  in  all  its  varieties  of  hope,  fear, 
fuccefs,  defpondence,  and  defpair.  The  ftyle  of  the  roufie 
s  wild  and  irregular,  £uv" 
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after  the  imitations  themfelves.  Now  it  unluckily 
happens  that  the  works  of  this  fame  prince  of 
Venofa  (who  died  in  1614)  have  been  repeat- 
edly printed,  and  are  by  no  means  difficult  to 
procure.  They  confift  of  fix  fets  of  madrigals 
for  five  voices,  and  one  for  fix.  The  ingenious 
Dr.  Burney,  who  examined  them  with  great  at- 
tention, was  utterly  unable  to  difcover  the  leaft 

~~Waly  ivaly  up  the  bai.k»—-J?y  tuaking  oh  ! — Be  cor jl  ant  ay — 
Willy,  go  tot  be  ewe-biights,  'Marriott."  —  Gil  Mo-rice,  Then 
cam  a  ghfl  to  Nla1  g  ets  door,  0  laddie  I  n:an  loJ  thee.  Hap  me 
nv.'  thy  petticoat,  h^  conjedtuf  s,  from  their  attlefs  fimplicity, 
to  belong  to  an  age  prior  to  James  I.  There  is,  in  fadt,  no 
bound  toconjecluie  ;  and  itwould  bejuft  as  ea'V,  ard  poffibly 
juft  as  true,  to  fancy  that  all  the  old  Sco'ifti  f  *ngs  and  tunes 
now  extant,  were  fung  and  pi  .ytd  every  day  before  Fingall,  as 
toe  fat  in  his  great  chair  after  dinner,  tl  diinkingthe  biude 
red  wine,"  or  promoti  gthe  circulation  of  the  focial  mul]0 
"  Kow  romantic,"  exclaims  this  ingenit  us  w  iter,  "  the  me- 
lody of  the  old  love-ballad  of  Hero  and  Leunder  !  What  a 
melancholy  love-fto;y  i.  told  in  the  old  fong  of  Jcdy  and 
Sanry .'',  Th?y,  however,  who  look  for  romantic  rrejody 
in  the  air,  a"  leaft,  of  Hero  and  Leande ,  will  be  probauly  dif»= 
appointed  ;  and  the  melanch  .ly  iove-ftory  of  Jocky  and  Sandy 
feernb  calculated  to  excite  laughter,  rather  than  teas;  being 
in  fa€t  a  modern  En6li'h  imitation  of  an  imaginary  Scotifh 
origin  1,  either  by,  or  very  much,  at  leaft,  in  the  ftile  of,  Tom 
Du  ,ey.  The  firft  line  is  beft  known,  as  people  feldom  read 
any  more  of  it  j 

u  Twa  bonny  lads  were  Sandieand  Jockie." 
Mr.  Ty  tiers  zeal,  indeed,  ha  ,  on  this  occafion,  betrayed  him 
into  a  little  inconfiftency.  To  afcribe  many,  or  even  any  of 
the  Scoiiih  popular  airs  to  iuch  a  fcien  ific  mufician  as  king 
James  I.  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  original  to  which  he 
has  already  allotted  them,  and  with  the  ftandard  by  which  he 
contends  their  antiquity  is  to  be  afcertained.  Befides,  if  fome 
of  thefe  tunes  exifted  before  the  age  of  this  monarch,  he 
could  not  poflibly  be  the  inventor  of  that  peculiar  ftile  of  mufe, 
And  confequcntly  Taffonis  compliment  muft  pafs  for  nothing. 
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fimiiitude  or  imitation  of  Caledonian  airs  in  any 
one  of  them ;  which,  fo  far  from  Scotifh  melo- 
dies, feem,  from  his  account,  to  contain  no  me- 
lodies at  all;  and  even  to  have  as  little  merit  as 
poffible  in  point  of  harmony.  The  doctor  un- 
derflands  Taflbnis  words  to  imply,  that  thefe 
princely  dilettanti  were  equally  cultivators,  and 
inventors  of  mufic;"  adding,  that  if  he  meant 
otherwife,  (to  which  one  may  fuperadd,  even  if 
he  meant  that,)  his  remarks  muft  have  been  ha- 
zarded either  from  conjecture  or  report  (92). 
That  the  national  mufic,  therefor,  was  either 
invented  or  improved  by,  For  any  way  in- 
debted to  king  James  the  firft,  there  is  every 
reafon  to  disbelieve  :  unlefs,  by  national,  we  arc 
to  underfiand  cathedral  mufic,  to  which  he  cer- 
tainly appears  to  have  paid  great  attention (93).. 
He  introduced  the  organ  into  churches,  to- 
gether with  a  new  method  of  finging,  and  gave 
great  encouragement  to  thofe  (killed  in  it :  and 
that  he  might,  as  TafToni  aflerts,  compofe  <!  fa- 
ded pieces  of  vocal  mufic,"  and  even,  like  our 

(92)  Hiflory  of  mufic,  III.  21 8.  If  James  VI.  to  whom  a 
Lite  writer,  lefs  remarkable,  indeed,  for  the  juftice  tkan  for 
the  fingular'ry  of  his  opinions,  will  have  the  above  paflage 
of  Taffoni  to  refer,  and  who  was  certainly  a  writer  of  madri- 
gals, had  actually  compofed  the  mufic  to  them,  there  would 
remain  little  doubt  of  the  fact.  It  is,  however,  poffible,  that 
fome  of  thefe  identical  madrigals,  fet  to  mufic  by  one  does  not 
know  whom,  might  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Carlo- 
Gefualdo,  who  fuppofing  the  whole  to  proceed  from  the  fame 
royal  genius,  had  immediately  ft  himfelf  to  imitate  fome 
peculiarities  in  the  compofition,  which,  if  one  may  judge 
by  the  character  given  of  his  own  efforts,  were  altogether 
unworthy  of  imitation. 

(93)  See  Bsi'thii  S.otwuvi  HJIoria.)  fo.  362.. 
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own  Henry  the  eighth,  a  canon  in  the  unifon, 
is  iufficiently  credible  ;  but  will  by  no  means 
prove  that  he  was  a  cultivator,  or  even  admirer 
■of  what  we  now  mean  by  Scotifh  mufic;  be- 
tween which  and  the  compofitions  (whatever 
they  were)  of  king  James  I.  there  was  probably 
the  fame  difference  that  muft  ever  exift  between 
■pure  nature  and  mere  <?■;•/ (94). 

Country  dances  appear,  from  this  prince's  own 
ieftimony,  to  have  been  a  no  lefs  favourite  amufe- 
ment  in  his  time  than  they  are  at  prefent.  In 
his  poem  of  Peblis  to  the  play,  "  The  fchamons 
dance"  is  fpoken  of  asawell  known  tune  (9  5'). 

King  James  IV.  has  the  reputation  of  a  com* 
pofer.  In  Johnfon  Scots  mujical  mufeum,  is  a  tune 
intitled  "  Here's  a  health  to  my  true  love," 
which  is  mentioned  upon  report  as  the  perform* 
ance  of  this  gallant  monarch.  One  would  be 
glad,  however,  of  fome  better,  or  at  leafl  earlier 
authority;  as  Scotifh  traditions  are  to  be  received 
with  great  caution. 

The  tune  of  Flcwckn-bUl,  or  the  flowers  of  the 
forejl,  is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  Scotifh  melo- 
dies now  extant,  and,  if  of  the  age  fuppofed, 
muft  be  coiifidered  as  the  moft  ancient.     The 

(94)  An  abfurd  idea,  faid  to  prevail  in  Scotland,  that  the 
anthtms  and  fervices  of  the  o!d  church  were  fang  to  what 
are  fince  become  popalar  melodies,  will  be  no:iced  in  another 
place. 

(95)  The  woxdjcbamcns  cannot  be  explained.  In  the. frag- 
ment of  a  very  old  Scotifh  -fong,  it  is  •faid-,  of  a  kind  of  fairy  or 
genius, 

(i  His  legs  were  fcarce  afchatbmoxts  length." 
It  has  been,  very  ridiculously,  interpreted  Jhcwrruns.     Seetlfe 
GioiTary  to  the  prefent  collection. 

Vol.  I.  i 
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S outers  of  Selkirk,  which  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  is  likewife  a  very  fine  air,  if  (as  fome  fay) 
it  were  actually  compofed  upon  the  fame  occa- 
fion,  muft  be  left  to  difpute  the  precedency  (96). 

The  mufic  of  the  Gaberlun%ie  man,  is  thought 
to  De  coeval  with  the  words,  if  not  by  the  fame 
haad ;  which  is  probably  the  cafe  alio  with  The 
beggars  meal  pokes,  and  Where  Helen  lies.  Thefe 
three  airs  may  therefor  be  efteemed  the  next  in 
point  of  antiquity  to  thofe  already  mentioned  (97 ) . 
The  old  ballad  of  Johnie  Arrnftrong,  is  accompa- 
nied, in  a  late  mufical  publication,  by  a  good  me- 
lody, but  of  what  age,  it  is  not  perhaps  eafy  to 
ascertain. 

The  long  extract  already  given  from  Wedder- 
burns  Compiainte  of  Scotlande,  concluded  with  the 
fhepherds  beginning  to  dance  in  a  ring,  "  euyrie 
aid  fcheiphyrd  'leading'  his  vyfe  be  the  hand,  and 
euyrie  zong  fcheipird  'leading'  hyr  quhome  he 
luffit  belt.  There  was  viij  fcheiphyrdis,"  the 
author  tells  us  "and  ilk  ane  of  them  hed  ane 
fyndry  inflrament  to  play  to  the  laif."  Having 
defcribed  thefe  inftruments,  "  kyng  Amphion," 
he  fays,  "  that  playit  fa  fueit  on  his  harpequhen 
he  kepit  his  fcheip,  nor  zit  Appollo  the  god  of 
fapiens,  that  kepit  king  Admetus  fcheip  vitht  his 
fueit  menihalve,  none  of  thir  twa  playit  mayr 
•cureouslye  .nor  did  thir  viij   fchephyrdis    beta? 

(96)  See  before  p.  xxxii. 

(97)  It  may  be  here  remarked,  as  fomewhat  Angular,  that 
tradition,  which  afcilbes  tunes,  with  whatever  juftice,  ta 
James  IV.  and  James  V.  whofe  muiical  talents  are  unnoticed 
by  any  hiftorkal  writer,  should  attribute  nothing  of  the  kind 
to  jamesJ,  who  is  celebrated  by  f  veral  authors  as  another 
Apollo. 
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reherfit;  nor  zit  al  the  fcheiphirdis  that  Virgil 
makkis  'mention'  in  his  Bucolikis,  thai  culd 
nocht  be  comparit  to  thir  foirfaid  fcheiphyrdis ; 
nor  Orpheus,  that  playit  fa  fueit  quhen  he  focht 
his  vyf  in  he],  his  playing  prefferit  nocht  thir 
foirfaid  fcheipirdis ;  nor  zit  the  fcheiphyrd  Pan, 
that  playt  to  the  goddis  on  his  bagpype;  nor 
Mercur.ius,  that  playit  on  ane  rev  reid,  none  of 
them  could  preffer  thir  foirfaid  "icheiphirdis.  I 
beheld  never  ane  mair  dileclabil  recreatione :  for 
fyrft  thai  began  vitht  tua  bekkis  and  vitht  a  kyfTe. . . 
It  vas  ane  celeft  recreation  to  behald  ther  lycht 
lopene,  galmouding,  ftendling,  bakuart  &  ford- 
uart,  danfand  bafe  danfis,  pauuans,  galzardis, 
turdions,  braulis,  and  branglis,  buffons,  vitht 
mony  vthir  lycht  dancis,  thequhilk  ar  ouer  prolixt 
to  be  reherfit.  Zit  nochthles  i  fal  rehers  fa  mony  as 
my  ingyne  can  put  in  'memorie'  In  the  fyrft, 
thai  dancit  I  crijlin  mennis  dance,  The  northt  of 
Scotland,  Huntis  <z>/>(9  <),  The  commout  entray,  Lang 
plat  ful  of  gariau,  Robene  Hude,  Thorn  of  Lyn,  Freris 
al,  Ennyrnes,  The  loch  of  Slene,  The  gojfep*  dancey 
Leuis  grene,  Makky,  The  fpsyde,  The  flail,  The 
lammes  <vynde,  Soutra,  Cum  kyttil  me  naykyt  van- 
lounly,  Schayke  leg,  Fut  befor  gojfep,  Ran}  at  the 
rute,  Baglap   and  al9    Ibonne   Ermi/lr  ngis    dance, 

(95?)  "Courage  to  give  was  mightily  then  blown 
«'  Saint  Jcbnjions  Huntjup,  fince  moll  famous  known 
"  By  all  muficiaas,  when  they  fweetly  fing 
"  With  heavenly  voice  and  well  concorded  ftring." 
Mufes  Threnodie. 
Again,  in  a  poem  "  on  May,"   by  Alex.  Scott,  (Ever  Green, 
si.  186) 

In  May  gois  gallants  bryngin  fymmer, 
And  trymmly  ocupy  th.ir  tymmer 

With  hunt  up  every  morning  plaid. 

i  2 
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The  alman  haye,  The  bace  of  Voragon,  Dange-u  y 
%he  beye.  The  dede  device.  The  dance  of  Kihynne, 
The  mod  and  the  <val,  Echaik  a  trot.  Then  quhen 
this  danfing  vas  dune,  tha  departit  and  paft  to 
cal  their  fcheip  cottis,  &c."  It  is  equally  lingular 
and  unfortunate,  that  not  one  of  the  dance-tunes 
here  named  fhould  be  known  to  exift  at  this 
moment. 

'•  It  is  a  receiVed  tradition  in  Scotland,"  fays 
Dr.  Percy,  "  that  at  the  time  of  the  reformation, 
ridiculous  and  obfeene  fongs  were  compofed,  to 
be  fung  by  the  rabble,  to  the  tunes  of  the  mod 
favourite  hymns  in  the  Latin  fervice.  Green 
Jlecves  and  pudding  pies,  (defigned  to  ridicule  the 
popifh  clergy)  is  faid  to  be  one  of  thofe  meta- 
morphofed  hymns  :  Maggy  Lauder  was  another  : 
John  y  nderjon  my  jo  was  a  third.  The  original 
mufic  of  all  thefe  burlefque  fonnets,"  continues  he, 
"  was  very  fine  (99) ."  This  tradition  is  alfo  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  T}  tier,  who  gives  it  thus :  "  that 
in  ridicule  of  the  cathedral- fervice,  feveral  of 
their  hymns  were,  by  the  wits  among  the  re- 
formed, buriefqucd,  and  fung  as  profane  ballads. 
Of  this,"  he  fays,  "  there  is  fome  remaining 
evidence.     The  well  known  tunes  of  John   coins. 

(99)  "The  adaption  of  folemn  church  mufic  to  thefe  lu- 
dicrous pieces,  will  account  for  the  following  facl.  From  the 
the  records  of  the  General  Afiembly  in  Scotland,  called  "  Th» 
book  of  the  univerfal  kirk./'  p.  90.  7th  July,  1568,  it  ap- 
pears, that  Thomas  BafTendyne,  printer,  in  Edinburgh,  printed 
**  a  pfalme  buik,  in  the  end  whereof  was  found  printk  ane 
baudy  fang,  called  "  Welcome  fortunes."  Rel;quesy  &c.  v.  ii, 
p.  122.  One  ought  not,  however,  to  have  theworfe  opinion 
of  any  poetical  compofition  merely  from  the  circumftance  of  5  s 
being  ftigmatized  with  an  opptobrious  epithet  by  '*  the  uni- 
verfal kirk." 
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kifs  me  now — Kind  Robin  lo'es  me — and  John  An- 
derfon  my  _/V(ioo) — are  laid  to  be  of  that  num- 
ber."(ioi)     The  evidence  fuppofed  to  be  here 

(ioo)"This  tune  was  a  piece  of  facred  mufic  in  the  Roimn' 
catholic  times  of  our  country.  John  Anderfon  is  faid  by 
tradition  to  have  been  town  piper  in  Keifo,"  Johnfons  Scats 
nittjhal  miifaun,  v.  iii.  (Index.)  This  identical  fong  is  pre- 
fer ved  by  Dr.  Percy. 

Woman. 
John  Anderfon  my  jo,  cum  in  as  ze  gae  bye, 
-And  ze  fall  get  a  iheips  heid  weel  baleen  in  a  pye  J 
Weel  baken  in  a  pye,  and  the  haggis  in  a  pat : 
John  Anderfon  my  jo,  cum  in,  and  ze\s  get  chat. 

Man. 
And  how  do  ze,  Cummer  ?  and  how  hae  ze  threven  ? 
And  howmony  bairns  hae  ze  ?   Wom.  Cummer,  I  hae  feven. 
Man.  Are  they  to  zour   awin  gude  man?      Wom.    Na, 

Cummer  na; 
For  five  of  them  were  gotten  quhan  he  was  awa. 
The  «  feven  bairns"  are,  with  great  probability,  thought  to  air 
lude  to  the  feven  fdcrar/ients j  five  of  which,  it  is  obferved', 
were  the  fpurious  offspring  of  Mother  church  :  as  the  firft 
ftanza  is  fuppjfed  co  con  ai  1  a  fjr.yrical  allulio.i  to  the  luxury 
of  the  popifh  clergy  ;  which,  however,  is  no;  fo  evident.  In 
Dr.  Percys  firft  edition  the  fecond  ftanza  ran  thus  : 

And  how  doe  ze,  Cummer  ?   and  how  do  ze  thrive  f 
And  how  mony  bairns  hae  ze  ?   Wom.  Cummer,  I  has  Jive, 
Man.  Are  they  all  to  zourain  gude  man  ?   Wom.  Na,  Cum- 
mer, na, 
For  three  of  tham  were  gotten  quhan  Willie  was  awa. 
This,  therefor,   feems  to    have  been  the  original  ballad;  of 
which  the  fatire  was  transferred,  by  the  eafy  change  of  two  or 
three  words,  from  common  lire  to  ho  y   church.     It  is,  how- 
ever, either  way,  a  great  curioaty. 

(101)  Tytler,  p.  230.  Tbefe  byvus  unfortunately  were 
in  Latin,  which,  i:  is  humbly  prefumed,  "  the  wits  among 
the  reformed"  underdo  >d  fomewhat  too  imperfeftly  to  be  able 
to  burlefque  them.  This  part  of  the  tradition  is  more  abfurd, 
if  poiiible,  than  the  other. 

i   3. 
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alluded  to,  feems  to  prove  a  very  different  fa&  r 
which  is,  that  feveral  common  tunes  were  prefied 
into  the  fervice  of  the  puritans,  in  order  either 
to  fatyrife  the  popifh  clergy,  or  to  promote  their 
peculiar  fanaticifm,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. No  veftige  of  any  Scotifh  melody  ever 
was  or  ever  will  be  found  in  the  old  Scotifh 
church  fervice,  which  did  not  (for  one  of  their 
fervice  books  is  preferved)  and  could  not 
poffibly  differ  from  that  of  other  catholic  coun- 
tries, and  muft  therefor  have  confided  entirely 
of  chant  and  counter  point.  We  may  therefor 
fafely  conclude,  that  the  Scotifh.  fong  owes  no- 
thing to  the  church  mufic  of  the  cathedrals  and 
abbeys  before  the  reformation  ;  and  that  nothing 
can  be  more  oppofite  than  fuch  harmonic  com- 
pofitions  to  the  genius  of  fong,  which  eonfifls  in 
the  fimple  melody  of  one  fmgle  part.  ( ics)  The; 

(102)  Tytler,  pp.  229,  230.  As  truth,  notfyftem,  is  the 
object  of  this  enquiry,  the  following  communication,  from  a 
verv  ingenious  and  much  efreemed  mufical  friend,  appeared 
too  interefting  to  be  fupprei'Ttd.  i:  When  I  was  in  Italy,  it 
ftruck  me  very  forcibly,  that  the  plain  chants,  which  are  fung 
by  the  friers  or  priefts,  bore  a  gteat  refemblance  to  fome  of-  tha 
c'dcit  of  the  Scotifh  melodies.  Ira  nu.<  b;r  of  bafs  voices 
were  to  fing  the  air  of  Barbara  Allan  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
manner,  the  likenefs  would  appear  fo  great*  ro  a  perfon  who 
is  not  ao.uftomed  to  hear  the  former  frequently,  that  he 
would  imagine  the  owe  to  be  a  (light  variation  fom  the  other. 
.  That, accident  might  be  the  cauie  of  or  ginal  invention,  the 
underwritten  will  prove.  Abnut  twelve  years  ago,  on  trying 
my  piano-forte,  after  tuning,  by  put  ing  my  fingers  cafuaily 
(with  iome  degree  of  mufical  rhythmus)  upon  the  fisortkeys, 
avoiding  the  Jong  ones,,  it  fuiprif  d  me  much  to  hear  an 
agreeable  S<;ots  melody.     This   is  io  curious  and  fo  certain, 

*   (i  Much  more  fo  than  Jibncome  kfi  me  titnv,  which,   at, 
the  Scots  fay,  was  originally  a  church  chant." 
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tradition  has  probably  no  other  foundation  than 
the  ridiculous  traveftie,  made  by  thefe  pious  re- 
formers, of  certain  "  prophaine  fangs,  for  avoyd- 
ing,"  as  their  cant  is, "  offinne  and  hadotrie,"  and 
fubilituting  a  fort  of  blafbhemous  buffoonry  in 
their  place.  «  If,"  lays  Mr.  Tytler,  "  the  other 
tunes,  preferved  of  the  old  church  mufic,  were 
in  the  fame  irile  of  John  co?ne  kifs  me  no<w,  our  fine 
old  melodies,  I  think,  could  borrow  nothing  from 
them."  This,  however,  is  not  fo  clear;  as  John 
come  krfs  me  no=w  is  certainly  a  very  fine  tune. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  air  to  which  Robs 
J&ck  is  fung  or  chanted  be  coeval  with  the  ori- 
ginal words,  which  appear  to  have  been  popular 
in  1568.  Could  the  point  be  afcertained,  it  is 
probably  one  of  the  oldeft  Scotiih  fong-tunes  now 
extant. 

The  mufic,.  as  well  as  the  words,  of  The  bonny 
earl  of  Murray,  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  con- 
temporary with  the  event  of  his  murder.  Tak 
your  auld  cloak  about  ye,  and  IValy  -tvaly  up  the 
bank,  have  been  already  mentioned  as  produc- 
tions of  the  fixteenth  century  :  the  air  of  each  is  a 
fine,  and  probably  genuine  fpecimen  of  ancient 
Scotifl]  melody. 

The  next  piece  of  Scotifh  mufic  of  which  one 
is  able  to  fix  the  date  is  General  Lejlies  march9 
1644.  That  the  Aberdeen  collection,  printed  in 
1666,  contains  many  fongs  of  a  much  earlier  pe- 

that  thofe  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  mufic,  may  aroufe  them- 
felves  by  playing  the  fame  meafure  and  motion  of  any  well 
known  tune  upon  the  fhort  keys  only,  which  in  modern  inftru- 
ments,  are  made  of  ebony,  to  dirlinguiih  them  from  the  long 
ones,  which  are  generally  made  of  ivory." 
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riod,  we  have  a  right  to  infer  from  the  preferva-> 
tion  of  O  lufiy  May  nvitb  Flora  queen,  which  is 
known  to  have  been  popular  in  i  549.  The  air 
of  that  fong,  and  of  the  others  inferted,  from  the 
fame  book,  in  the  prefent  volume,  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  fhew  that  the  characteriftic  melody  of 
Scotland  is  under  very  little  obligation  to  its 
compiler.  At  the  end  of  the  fame  publication 
are  three  fingular  compofitions,  for  as  many 
voices,  which  are  conjectured  to  have  been  fung 
by  peafants  in  the  Chriftmas  holidays,  before  the 
reformation  :  the  mufic  is  a  church  chant  ^103). 

(103)  See  extra&s  from  one  of  thefe  pieces  before,  p.]. 
They  are  all  very  rude,  and  their  antiquity  is  colle&ed  from 
the  following  lines : 

All  fones  of  Adam,  rife  up  with  me, 
Go  praife  the  bleffed  Trinitie,  &c. 

Then  fpike  the  archangel  Gabriel,  faid,  Ave,  Mary  mild, 
The  lord  of  lords  is  with  thee',  now  fhall  you  go  with  child  : 
Ecce  annalla  domini.  . 

Then  faid  the  virgin,  as  thou  haft  faid,  fo  mat  it  be, 
Welcom  be   heavens  king. 

There  comes  a  {hip  far  failing  then, 

Saint  Michel  was  the  ftieies-man  ; 
Saint  Iohn  fate  in  the  horn  : 

Our  lord  harped,  oar  lady  fang, 

And  all  the  bells  of  heaven  they  rang, 
On  Cnrifts  fonday  at  morn,  &c. 
In  the  "  Pleugh-fong,"  all  «  tke  hyndis,"  are  named,  and  ail 
things  belonging  to  the  plough  enumerated  5  the  ploughmans 
cries  to  his  oxen  are  given,  and  the  like  ;  but  it  will  not  bear 
tranferibing.  In  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  printed  at 
Aberdeen  in  1682,  (which  Mr.  Pinkerton  4i  whiles  very  much 
to  fee,")  this  "  pleugh-fong,"  and  the  pieces 'which  follow 
it,  are  omitted,  and  "  feverall  of  the  choifeft  Italian-fangs, 
and  new  Engliih-^yr.-.s,''  inferted  in  their  ftea;.  The  tenor 
part,  certainly,  and  the  bafs  part,  probably,  appeared  at  the  fanoe 
time. 
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No  direct  evidence,  it  is  believed,  can  be  produced 
of  the  exiftence  of  any  Scotifh  tune,  now  known, 
prior  to  the  year  1660,  exclufive  of  fuch  as  are 
already  mentioned  ;  nor  is  any  one,  even  of  thole, 
to  be  found  noted,  either  in  print  or  manufcript, 
before  that  period. 

Ramfay,  in  his  Tea-table  mifiellanyy  published, 
as  before  obferved,  in  1724,  remarks  of  the 
Scotifh  tunes,  that  though  they  "  have  not 
lengthened  variety  of  mufic,  yet  they  have  aa 
agreeable  gaiety  and  natural  fvveetnefs,  that  make 
them  acceptable  wherever  they  are  known,  not 
only  among  ourfelves,  but  in  other  countries. 
They  are,  for  the  molt  part,"  he  fays,  "  fo 
chearful,  that  on  hearing  them  well  play'd  or 
fung,  we  find  it  a  difficulty  to  keep  ourfelves  from 
dancing,"  and,  "  what  further  adds  to  the  ef- 
teem  we  have  for  them,  is  their  antiquity,  and 
their  being  univerfally  known.',  This  pafTage 
is  the  rather  noticed,  as  being  the  earlieft  tefti- 
mony  hitherto  met  with  of  the  excellence  and 
antiquity  of  Scotifh  mulic(  134).     From  the  two. 

(104)  The  following  tunes,  to  which  there  are  new  words 
in  the  Tea-table  mijcdlany  appear  from  that  circumftance  to 
have  be:n  popular  at  the  time  of  its  publication  :  Pbltvartb  on 
she  green,  Woe's  my  heart  that  we  Jhould  junder,  Carle  and  the 
king  erne,  Auld  lang  Jyne,  Hallow  ev'n,  I  wftmy  love  were 
.  in  a  mire,  The  fourteenth  of  Oclober,  The  broom  ofCowien  knows, 
The  bonnieft  lajs  in  a'  the  warld,  The  boatman,  The  kirk  wad  let 
me  be,  Saw  ye  my  Peggy,  Blink  over  the  burn  fweet  Betty,  The 
bonny  grey  ey'd  morning,  Logan  water,  For  our  lang  biding  here, 
My  apron  deary,  I  fixed  my  fancy  on  her,  I loo' 'd  a  bonny  lady. 
Gilder  Roy,  The  yellow  hair'd  laddie,  When  Jhe  came  ben  Jhe 
bobed,  John  And  erf  on  my  jo,  Come  kifs  wth  me  come  clap  with  m:, 
Rothes' 5  lament  or  Pinky  houfe,  Tibby  Fowler  in  the  glen,  Where 
[hall  our  good  man  ly,  Allan  Water  ;  or,   My  love  Annie's,  very 
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firft  volumes  of  Ramfays  collection,  "  Mr.  Thorn-, 
ion,"  he  tells  us,  who  was  "  allowed  by  all  to 
be  a  good  finger  and  teacher  of  Scots  fongs, 
culled  his  Orpheus  Calcdonius,  the  mufic  for  both 
the  voice  and  flute,  and  the  words  of  the  fongs 
finely  engraven  in  a  folio  book  for  the  ufe  of 
perfons  of  the  higheft  quality  in  Britain,  and 
dedicated  to  the  late  queen."(ioq)  Notvvith- 
ftancing  this  compliment,  Mr.  Thomfon  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  either  tafte 
of  genius :  his  fele&ion  is  by  no  means  judicious, 
and  the  few  pieces  not  immediately  taken  from 
Ratnfay  of  little  merit (106).  A  very  (mall 
collection  of  tunes,  for  the   'Tea-table  m{fcdlatiyt 

lonnie,  Where  Helen  lies,  GaVcivfiiels,  Ranting  rearing  Willie, 
Sae  merry  as  tve  heve  keen,  Steer  her  ut>  and  had  hir  gaivn, 
BfJJy's  baggies,  Loehaher  no  more,  Valiant  Joekv,  When  atfent, 
Sec.  Gilhkrar.ky,  The  be.pjy  clown,  Je:ny  JeguiPd  the  ivehfer, 
JBuJk  ye,  bufl<  ye,  try  hoiny.  bride,  We'll  a1  to  Kelfago,  Moxtrofe's 
J:nes,  Widiiv  are  \e  ivanvkin,  c[hs  glancing  cf  her  apron,  Axuld 
fir  Simon  the  king,  (Englifli  )  'through  the  iv  cd  laddie,  A  rock 
and  a  tvee  pickle  tczv.  1'he  bigbtaha  laddie,  BeJJy  Bell,  ?~  he:  bonny 
lafs  of  Brar.kfomo,  'Tb?  iv.:ivk  ng  of  the  faulds,  0  dear  mother 
ivbat  Jhali  J  do,  Hciv  can  I  he  fad  en  my  ivcdding  day,  Cauld  cale 
in  Aberdeen,  Mtidirg  cf  Geoicys  Iyer,  Leitb  ivyr.d,  O'er  Bogie, 
(Per  the  bills,  and  far  away. 

(105)  "Orpheus  Caledonius,  or  a  collection  of  the  bift 
Scotifh  fongs,  fet  to  mufick  by  W.  Thomfon,  London,  en- 
graved an:!  printed  by  the  author,  at  his  houfe  in  Leicefter- 
fklds,"  fo.  no  date.  [1725?]  Dedicated  "  1_o  her  high  aefs  the 
princefs  of  Wales'"  (afterward  quern).  The  fecond  edition 
w^.s  published,  with  an  additional  volume,  in  'Jvo.  1733. 

(106)  That  Thomfon  either  did  not  underftand,  or  did  not 
attend  to  what  he  published,  is  apparent  from  the  following 
blunder,  which  is  repealed  in  his  fecond  edition  i 

My  apron  is  made  of  a  Lyneum  twine 
Well  Cet  aboat  wi"  pearling  Sjkc 
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either  before  or  foon  after  the  appearance  of 
Thomfons  work,  was  puhlifhed  by  Ramfay  him- 
felf. 

The  infurrections  of  171  5  and  1745  feem  to 
have  infpired  all  the  pipers  in  Scotland,  having 
given  rife  to  almoft  as  many  tunes  as  would  fill 
a  volume.  Of  thefe  fome  have  correfpondent 
words,  while  thofe  of  others  bear  fo  little  pro- 
portion to  the  merit  of  the  melody,  as  to  be 
either  loft  or  neglected  :  a  few  of  the  reft  will 
be  found  in  the  prefent  collection;  one  of  which 
is  the  fubject  of  an  interefting  anecdote,  related 
in  Mr.  Arnot's  Hiftory  of 'Edinburgh '(107). 

A  Lyneum  fliould  be  The  Lyncum  [i.  c.  Lincoln),  and  Syne  lhould 
bzjine.  Though  a  cer;ain  prol  fie  writer,  whofe  confide  ,ce  is 
more  remarkable  than  his  vetacity,  has  been  pleafed  to  affert, 
that  u  Lincum  licbt,  is  a  common  dafgow  phrafe  for  1/  ry  light,1" 
and  that  ».'  no  particular  cloth  was  ever  made  at  Lincoln," 
every  one  knows  the  latter  part  of  the  aff  rtion  to  b:  falfp, 
which  feems  a  fufiicient  reafon  for  disbelieving  the  former  pa;t 
of  it  to  be  true. 

(107)  "  After  the  rebellion,  1745,  the  divided  fpedtators 
frequently  difpiayed  in  the  theatre  a  f  irit  of  political  difien- 
tiofi*  <Jpon  the  anniverfry  of  the  battle  of  Culloden,  1749, 
this  annimofity  rofe  to  a  height  which  threatened  confequences 
of  a  ferious  nature.  Certain  military  gentl  men  who  were  in 
the  play-houfe,  called  out  to  the  audience  to  p'ay  Culloden,  [1 
tune  compofed  in  order  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  th» 
bloody  defeat  of  an  unfortunate  putyi]  This  was  regarded 
by  the  audience  as  ungenerously  and  inlblehtly  upbraiding  the 
•■country  with  her  misfortunes.  Relenting  it  a  cordingly,  they 
ordered  the  band  to  play  You're  luelcmm  '■Charlie'  S uart.  The 
muficians  complying,  inftmtly  a  number  of  officers  attacked 
the  o-cheftr'e,  with  drawn  fwords,  and  leaped  upon  the  ftage. 
Among  them  was  the  ion  of  a  chieftain,  who  had  drawn 
the  pretender  on  to  his  rafh  attempt,  by  offering  to  join  him 
v/ith  his  clan,  and  who,  upon  the  pr.  vice's  landing,  raifei 
his  clan,  it  is  true  ;   but,  ihfteai  of  fulfilling  his  engagements \ 
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About  the  year  1750,  Mr  Ofvvald,  a  mufio 
feller,  in  London,  publifhed,  a  large  collection  of 
Scotifh  tunes,  under  the  title  of  The  Caledonian 
pocket  companion,  a  Work  in  which  hemuft  have 
exerted  prodigious  induftry.  The  number 
of  airs  in  thefe  twelve  volumes  (which  are,  how- 
ever, thin  enough  to  bind  up  together  in  one) 
is  not  lefs  than  between  5  and  600,  and  includes 
many  very  ancient,  very  excellent,  and  very 
curious  pieces,  no  where  elfe  to  be  found,  nor 
ever  before  publifhed.  The  following  favourite 
airs :  Alloa  houfe,  The  banks  of  Forth,  Roflin 
cajlle,  The  braes  of  Ballendine,  and  feveral  others, 
were  compofed  by  Ofvvald  himfelf,  of  whom 
Mr.  Tytler  obferves,  that  his  genius  in  competi- 
tion, joined  to  his  tafte  in  the  performance  of 
Scotifh  mufic,  was  natural  and  pathetic. 

A  fmaller  collection  was  edited  about  the  fame 
period,  by  M'Gibbon,    who,  as  well  as  Ofwald, 

joined  the  royal  amy.  This  young  gendeman  leaping  upon 
the  ftage,  to  difplay  the  zealoufnefs  of  his  loyalty,  flipped 
his  foot,  and  fell  fiat  upon  the  ftage.  The  fpe&ators  being 
tickled  with  the  chcumltance,  sn  immenfe  peal  of  laughter 
burft  through  the  houfe,  which  exafperated  the  indignation 
of  the  officers.  Mean  tirr.e  fiddle- flicks  being  un:.b!c  to  cope 
with  polifhed  fteel,  the  muficians  fled;  but  the  military  were 
not  long  able  to  remain  matters  of  the  field.  They  were 
afij'iled  from  the  galleries  with  apples,  muff-boxes,  broken 
forms,  in  fhort,  with  every  thing  miffile  that  could  be  laid 
hold  of.  The  officers  at  o:ce  confulted  their  fafety,  and  went 
in  queft  of  revenge,  by  quitting  the  ftage,  in  order  ro  attack 
the  galleries,  which  they  Aorrr.cd  fword  in  hand.  The  inha- 
bitants of  thefe  upper  regions  defended  themfelves  from  the 
fury  of  the  foldiers,  by  barricading  their  doors.  Tie  high- 
land chairmen,  learning  the  nature  of  the  quarrel,  with  their 
poles  attacked  the  officers  in  the  rear,  who,  being  neither  able 
to  advance  nor  retreat,  were  obliged  to  futrender  at  discre- 
tion, leaving  the  chairmen  maflers  of  the  iield.  ^  P.  374. 
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indulges  himfelf  a  little  too  much  in  affected 
variations.  Selected  fongs  and  melodies  have 
been  fince  publifhed  by  Bremner,  Sutherland 
and  Corn,  Napier,  and  Johnfon  ;  in  the  laft  of 
which,  intitled  "  The  Scots  mufical  mufeum," 
(in  four  volumes,)  are  many  curious  pieces,  not, 
it  is  believed,  to  be  elfewhere  met  with. 

The  object  of  the  preceding  enquiry  has  been 
to  difcover  facts,  not  to  indulge  conjecture. 
Thofe  fongs  and  tunes,  therefor,  of  which  in- 
trinfic  evidence  alone  may  be  fuppofed  to  afcer- 
tain  the  age,  are  left  to  the  genius  and  judgement 
of  the  connoifleur  :  fuch,  for  inltance,  as  Hero 
and  Leander,  Lady  Ann  Bothivells  lament,  (ic8) 
Mulrland  Willie,  Ay  waking  oh  !  The  lowlands  of 
Holland,  Ewbughts  Marion,  The  blythfome  bridale, 

(108)  Mr.  Tytler  claffes  thefe  two  ballads  together  in  his 
fecond  epoch,  that  is,  in  the  reigns  of  James  IV.  James  V. 
and  queen  Mary;  but  then  he  does  the  fame  by  Leader 
haugbs  and  Yarroiv,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  long 
not  older  than  the  prefent  century.  All  his  epochs,  indeed, 
are  perfectly  fanciful  and  unfounded.  The  editor  of  Stleci 
Scotijh  ballads  pretends,  that  in  a  quarto  manufcript  in  his 
poffeflion,  "  containing  a  collection  of  poems,  by  different 
hands,  from  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  middle  of 
the  laft  century,  when  it  was  apparently  written,  there  are 
two  baloiues,  as  they  are  there  ftiled,  the  firfti  The  balois.^ 
Allan,  the  fecond,  Palmer's  baloiv  ;  this  laft,"  he  fays, 
"  is  that  commonly  called  Lady  Bothtuell's  lament,  and  the 
three  firft  ftanzas  in  this  [his  own]  edition,  are  taken  from 
it,  as  is  the  laft  from  Allan's  baloiv.  They  are  injudiciously 
mingled,"  he  adds,  "  in  Ramfay's  edition,  and  feveral 
ftanzas  of  his  own  added."  Pait  of  this  is  certainly  falfe, 
and  the  reft  of  it  probably  fo.  Though  fome  woids,  and 
even  lines,  of  Ramfays  copy  are  different  from  that  in 
the  Scots  poems,  1706,  the  number  of  ftanzas  is  the  fame 
in  both. 

Vol.  I.  k 
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My  jo  Janet,  AuldRoh  Morris,  Rare  Willie  drown* 'J 
in  Farrow,  Katherine  Ogie,  (leg)  Maggy-  Lau* 
der,  (no)  Sweet  Williams  ghojl,  Johny  Faa,  &c. 
It  is  however  to  be  hoped  that  the  future  refearch* 
es  of  the  antiquaries  of  Scotland  will  be  fo  diligent 
and  fuccefsful  as  to  leave  no  doubts  either  on 
this  or  any  other  branch  of  their  national  anti- 
quities. 

The  ma.  of  Scotifh  mufic  and  Scotiih  fong  is 
now  parted  (in).     The  paftoral  fimplicity   and 

(109)  Was  "  fung  by  Mr.  Abell,  at  his  contort,  in  Sta- 
tioners hall,"  about  1680. 

(110)  Dr.  Percy,  in  his  Effay  on  the  ancient  EngUJh  min-* 
fireh,  p.  xxxvii.  obferves,  that  "  in  the  old  fong  of  Maggy 

Lawder,  a  piper  is  afked,  by  way  of  diftin&ion,  "  come 
ze  frae  the  border?"  Now,  without  meaning  to 
difpute  the  antiquity  of  the  fong,  though  it  cannot  furely 
be  very  great,  it  may  be  fairly  affumed,  that  the  learned 
cffayift  never  met  with  a  copy,  either  printed  or  manu- 
script, fo  antiquated  as  to  have  the  %  fubftituted  for  ihe  y. 
Any  modern  ballad,  though  but  written  yefterday,  might, 
by  this  curious  Chattertonian  manoeuvre,  (in  the  ufe  of 
abufe  of  which  Dr.  P  is  fuppofed  not  to  have  been  very 
fparing,)  pafs  for  one  of  2  or  300  years  old.  Maggies 
queftion,  at  the  fame  time,  is  not  "  Come  ye  frae,"  but 

/"  Live  you  upo'  the  border  ?  " 
•which,  it  is  probable,  many  of  his  profeffion  might  do, 
for  the  conveniency  of  attending  fairs  and  public  meetings 
in  both  kingdoms.  That  this  tune  was  popular  at  the 
reformation,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  is 
utterly  incredible. 

(111)  Thofe  who  prefume,  at  prefent,  to  direct  the  public 
taftc,  in  regard  to  Scotifh  mufic,  feem  totally  infenfible  of 
the  merit  of  the  original  fongs,  thinking  it  neceffary  to  en- 
gage the  prolific  (if  not  proftituted)  mufe  of  Peter  Pindar,  to 
fupply  them  with  new  words  by  contract.  They  have  only, 
afterward,  to  hire  fome  Italian  fidler,  of  equal  eminence,  to 
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natural  genius  of  former  ages  no  longer  exift  : 
a  total  change  of  manners  has  taken  place  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  fervile  imitation 
ufurped  the  place  of  original  invention.  All, 
therefor,  which  now  remains  to  be  wiflied,  is 
that  induftry  mould  exert  itfelf  to  retrieve  and 
illuftrate  the  reliques  of  departed  genius. 

III.  A  few  words  mould,  and  but  a  few  can, 
be  added,  concerning  the  ancient  mufical  inftru- 
ments  of  the  Scots  ;  of  which,  perhaps,  they  have 
at  no  period,  pofTefTed  any  great  variety.  Thefe 
inflruments,  in  the  time  of  Sylvefter  Giraldus, 
were  the  harp,  or  cythara,  tympanum,  and  chorus. 
The  tympanum  refembled  the  tabor,  tambour 
de  Bafque,  or  tambourin,  and  the  chorus  was  a  fort 
of  double  trumpet,  of  which  the  form  is  pre- 
ferved  in  Lufcinius's  Mufurgia,  printed  at  Straf- 
burg  in  1536.  The  continuator  of  Fordun  men- 
tions James  I.  as  a  mafterly  performer  on  the 
tympanum  and  chorus,  as  well  as  on  the pfaltery  and 
organ,  the  tibia  and  lyra,  the  tuba  and  fiflula, 
words  which  one  cannot  pretend  to  tranllate  j 
adding,  that  he  touched  the  harp  (cythara)  like 
another  Orpheus  (112)  ;  and  the  tranflator  of 
Boethius  exprefsly  mentions,  that  "  he  was  richt 
crafty  in  playing  baith  of  the  lute  and  harp,  and 
findry  othir  inftrumentisof  mufik."  Notwith- 
{landing  thefe  authorities,  it  feems  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  harp  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 

furnifh  them  whh  tunes,  and  the  bufinefs  will  be  complete. 
The  practice,  however  ingenious,  is  by  no  means  unprece- 
dented.    See  before,  p.  lx. 

{m)  I.16.  c.  aS. 
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highlanders,  whom,  along  with  their  Irifh  bre- 
thren, Major  notices  as  excellent  performers 
upon  that  inftrument;  although  it  is  now  totally 
unknown  in  the  highlands (i  13) ;  as  there  appears 
no  other  evidence  of  its  having  ever  been  in  ufc 
among  the  lowland  Scots. 

The  bagpipe  maybe  regarded  as  the  national 
inftrument,  being  a  univerfal  favourite  with  the 
people,  to  whom  it  has  afforded  a  grateful  har- 
mony for  many  centuries,  being  introduced  by 
the  royal  bard  among  the  diibrderly  feftivities  of 
Peblis  to  the.  play. 

With  that  Will  Swane  come  fweitand  out, 

Ane  meikle  miliar  man, 

GifF  I  fall  dance,  haue  doune,  lat  fe, 

Blaw  up  the  bagpyp  than.(i  14) 

(113)  "The  laft  of  thefe  ftrolling  harpers,"  fays  Mr; 
Tv'tler,  "  was  Rory  or  Roderick  Dall,  [i.e.  blind  Roderick] 
who  about  fifty  years  ago,  was  well  known  and  much  carefled 
by  the  highland  gen  ry,  whofe  houfes  he  frequented.  His 
chief  refidence  was  abcut  Blair  in  Athole,  and  Dunktld.  He 
was  efteemed  a  good  compofer,  and  a  fine  performer  on  the 
harp,  to  which  he  fung  in  a  pathetic  manner.  Many  of  his 
fangs,"  he  adds,  «  are  preferved  in  that  country."  Djfeita- 
ihni  Sec.  See  alfo  M'Donalds  eflay  "  of  the  influence  of 
poetry  and  mufic  upon  the  highlanders,"  prefixed  to  his  Col- 
hSilon  of  hgbland  airs.  Another  blind  harper,  named  Tujkne, 
is  mentioned  in  one  of  Dr.  Pennecuiks  poems,  at  the  end  of 
his  Defcription  of  'Tivteddale,  Edin.  17 15. 

(114)  From  a  fubfequent  ftanza  we  learn,  that  the  p'per 
would  have  been  very  well  contented  with 

Threhappeni;  for  half  ane  day; 
though,  moderate  as  his  d?mands  were,  they  appear  not  to 
have  been  complied  with  ;  the  company,  which  was  numer^ 
ous,  b  ing  probably  unable  to  raife  a  fum  equal  to  about  half 
an  Englilh  farthing  :  for  which  the  mufician  very  charitably 
bids  «  the  meikill  deuill  gang  wiih"  them. 
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The  young  folks  were  alfo  fummoned  out  in 
the  morning  by  the  fame  exhilarating  found. 

The  bag-pyp  blew,  and  they  out  threw 

Quite  from  the  townis  vntald.  > 

Thus  alfo,  in  the  epilogue  to  fir  David  Lind- 
fays  Satyr e  of  the  thrie  eflaits,  (written  about 
1550,)  the  fpeaker  fays  : 

Menftrell,  blaw  up  ane  braw'  of  France, 
Let  fe  quha  hobbils  beft.(i  15) 

When  or  how  this  inftrument  firft  found  its  way 
into  this  country,  is  almoft  beyond  the  reach  of 
conjecture.  The  tradition  of  the  Hebudes  gives 
its  introduction  to  the  Danes  or  Norwegians, 
who  were  long  pofTefTed  of  thefe  iflands(i  16); 
which  is  diffidently  probable  There  can  be  no 
queftion,  indeed,  either  as  to  the  antiquity  or 
univerfality  of  this  inftrument  :  we  find  it  to 
have  been  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  it  is  at  this  day  common  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that 
the  pipe  at  prefent  ufed  in  the  low  country,  or 
fouth  of  Scotland,  is  elTentially  different  from 
the  old  highland  pipe,  which  is  uniformly  blown 
with  the   breath,  whereas  the   former,  like  the 

(115)  It  is  clear  from  this  pa/Tage,  that  French  dance  tunes 
were  in  faih'on  at  that  period,  as  indeed  we  learn  from  another 
place  : 

Now  hay  for  ioy  and  mirth  I  dance, 

Tak  thair  aae  gamond  of  France. 
What,  if  any,  refemblance  exifts  between  the  old  French  and 
modern  Scotifli  mufic,  muft  be  left  to  the  refearches  of  the 
rnufical  antiquary. 

(116)  M'Donalds  eflay, 

k3 
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the  Irifh    pipe,    is  filled  by   means  of   a  bel- 
lows^ 117) 

In     The  houlate,    an    allegorical     poem,     by 
one  Holland,  written  about  1450,  a  number  of 

(117)  The  merit  of  originality,  it  muft  be  confefl'ed,  ap- 
pears due  to  the  highland  pipe  ;  the  other  being  probably  of 
almoft  recent  introduction.  Habbie  Simfon,  who  fiounfhed  in 
the  latter  part,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  of  the  feventeenrh  century, 
was  undoubtedly  a  lowland  piper ;  but  the  idea  given  in  the 
title  to  the  excellent  elegy  on  his  death,  viz. 

"  Who  on  his  drone  bo;e  bonny  flags ; 
K  He  made  his  cheeks  as  red  as  crimfon, 
"  And  babbed  when  he  blew  the  bags," 

inconteftably  proves,  that  his  inftrument  was  the  highland 
pipe.  The  fong  of  Maggie  Lauder,  is  ftill  more  modern.  It 
celebrates  the  performance  of  a  famous  piper,  who,  though  he 
lived  upon  the  border,  did  not  make  ufe  of  a  bellows;  fince, 
we  find,  he  playM  his  part  fo  well,  that  his  cheeks  were  "  like 
the  crimfon."  Paradoxical,  therefor,  as  it  may  appear,  the 
lowland  pipes  were  probably  introduced  out  of  England,  in 
which  country  this  fpecies  of  bagpipe  is  a  very  ancient,  as  it 
was  was  once  a  very  common  inftrument.  '*  As  melancholy  as 
the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe,"  is  one  of  Falftaffs  fimi- 
liei  in  the  f> ft  part  of  Shakfyczres  King  Hew  y  the  fourth;*  and 
*•'  a  Yorkihne  bagpiper"  occurs  in  another  proverbial  faying. 
Performers,  in  ftiort,  on  this  inftrument,  which  Chaucer  has 
put  into  the  hands  of  his  pilgrim  miller,  (though  it  muft  be 
eonfell'ed  that,  as  reprefented  in  one  of  the  rude  cuts  in  Caxtona 
edition,  he  blows  the  pipe  with  his  mouth,)  were  formerly  of 
fufficient  confequence  to  be  upon  the  houfehold  eftablifhment  of 
the  Englifh  monarchs,  and  aie  ftill  retained  by  the  duke  of 
Northhumberland.  See  Ancient Jongs,  17^0,  p.  xiii.  Reliques 
tf  ancient  Englifh  poetry,  vol  i.  p.  xxxvi.  For  much  curious 
and  interefting  information,  relative  to  the  h  ftory  and  per- 
formance on  the  bagpipe,  fee  Pennants  Tour  in  Scotland ,in  i"jyz} 
part  1  p.  347.  Macdonalds  eflay  (already  ci  ed),  Walkers 
Eijkrieal  Memoir f  of  the  Irijb  bards,  p.  75.  Encyclopedia  Bri~ 
jttmca,  article  Bagpipe. 

*  See  alfo  Fullers  WvthUh  P*  '54* 
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mufical  inftruments  is  enumerated,  moft,  if  not 
all,  of  which  were  probably  then  in  ufc.  The 
flanza  alluded  to  is  as  follows  : 

All  thus  our  ladyerhai  lofe,  with  lyking  and  lift, 
Menftralis  and  muficians,  rro  than  I  mene  may, 
The  p/altry,  the  citholis,  the  foft  atba'ift, 
The  '•croude'  and  the  monycordis,  the  gythornis  gay, 
The  rote,  and  the  tecordour,  the  ribus,  the  rift, 
The  trump,  and  the  taburn,  the  tympane  but  tray; 
The  ////  pype,  and  the  lute,  the  cithill  andyf/9, 
The  dulfate,  and  the  dulfacordis,  the/chalin  of  affray; 
The  amyable  organls  ufit  full  oft; 
Clarions  loud  knell  is, 
Portatibis,  and  bellis, 
Cymbaellonis  in  the  cell  is, 
Thatfoundisfo'foff.'(n8) 

Of  the  eight  fhepherds  mentioned  in  Wedcler- 
burns  Complaint,  "  the  fyrft  hed  ane  drone  bagpipe, 
the  nyxt  hed  ane  pipe  made  of  ane  bleddir  and  of 
ane  reid,  the  third  play  it  on  ane  trump,  ( 1 16)   the 

(118)  Scotijh  poems,  1792.  iii.  179.  Of  thefe  inftruments 
fome  have  been  already,  or  will  be  hereafter  explained,  fome 
require  no  explanation,  and  fome  are  incapable  of  it.  See 
Ar.cient  Jongs,  1790,  p.  xli,  &c.  The  lilt -pype  is,  probably, 
the  bag-pipe.  Cymbaellon  s  are  cymbals.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
no  mention  is  here  made  of  the  barp,  which  may  feem  to 
confirm  the  idea  of  its  not  being  of  general  ufe  in  the  lowlands, 
even  in  the  time  of  James  I. 

(119)  Are  trump,  is  a  Jews  trump,  an  inrrrument  of  great 
antiquity,  for  which  fee  Pennants  Tour  in  Scotland  in  1769, 
4to.  p.  215.  This  was  the  favourite  mufic  of  the  Scotifh 
witches,  in  the  time  of  that  fapient  monarch  James  VI.  '  'Agnes 
Tomplon  'being'  brought  before  the  kings  maieftie  and  his 
councell  .  .  .  confeffed  that  vpon  the  night  of  All  holion 
euen  laft  fhee  was  accompanied  as  well  with  the  perfons  afore- 
iaidc,  as  alfo  with  a  great  many  other  witches,  to  the  n  una- 
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feyrd  on  ane  come  pipe  ( 120),  the  fyft  play  it  on 
ane  pipe  maid  of  ane  gait  borne,  the  fext  playt  on 

ber  of  two  hundreth  j  and  that  all  they  together  went  to  fea, 
each  one  in  a  riddle  or  ciue,*  and  went  in  the  fame  very  fub- 
ftantially,  with  fhggons  of  wine,  making  meme  and  drinking 
by  the  way  in  the  fame  riddles  or  ciues,  to  the  krk.e  of  North 
Barrick  in  Low :hian  $  &  thac  after  they  had  landed,  tooke 
handes  on  the  lande  and  daunted  this  reill  or  fliort  daunce, 
finging  all  with  one  voice, 

Commer  goe  ye  before,  commer  goe  ye, 
Gif  ye  wili  not  goe  before,  commer  let  me. 
At  which  time  fliee  confefTed,  that  this  Geilles  Duncan  [a  fer-, 
vant  girl]  did  gue  before  them  playing  this  reill  or  daunce 
vpoon  a  fmall  trwnpe,  called  a  Reives  trump,  vntll  they  en- 
tred  into  the  kerk  of  North  Barrick,  Thefe  confeflions  made 
the  king  in  a  wonderfull  admivation,  and  fent  tor  the  faide 
Geillis  Duncane,  who  vpon  the  liketiump  did  play  the  faide 
daunce  before  the  kinges  maieftie  ;  who  in  refpedt  of  the 
ftrangenes  of  thefe  matters,  tooke  great  delight  to  be  prefent 
at  their  examination."  N-tv-s  from  Scotland,  &c.  1591.  4"o. 
b.  1,  The  devil,  however,  being  doubtlefs  a  much  better  muli- 
cian  than  Geillis  Duncane,  was  wont  to  entet tain  his  fair  vo- 
taries with  the  found  of  the  harp  or  bagpipe.  A  witch,  being 
demanded  if  evtr  (he  had  any  pleafure  in  the  devils  company, 
"  Never  much,"  fud  /he  ;  "  but  one  night  going  to  a  dancing 
upon  Pentland-hills,  he  went  beiore  us,  in  the  bkenefs  of  a 
rough  tanny  dog,  playing  on  a  pair  of  pipes  ;  the  fpring  he 
pla\  ed  was  cThe  filly  bit  chiken,  gar  cajt  it  a  ^ickie,  and  it  ivdl 
groiv  meikle."  This  good  lady  appears  to  have  paid  pretty 
dearly  for  her  pleafure,  had  it  been  more  exquifite  ;  me  and 
her  hulband,  according  to  the  enlightened  piety -of  the  age, 
being  both  burned  alive.  Some  of  the  Swedim  witches  con- 
ferred that  the  devil  ufed  to  "  play  upon  sharp  before  them  j" 
but  this,  it  feems,  was  only  when  he  was  amourously  dif- 
pofed.  He  did  not,  however,  always  condefcend  to  perform,  hav- 
ing, like  other  great  men,  a  piper  retained  in  his  fervice  j  and 
only  amufing  himfelf  with  the  composition  of  love-fongs,  and 

*   To  this  paffage  Shakfpeare  was  indebted  for  the  idea  of 
his  witch  failing  in  a  lieve.     See  Macbeth,  ail  1.  fcene  3. 
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ane  recordar (12 1),  the  feuint  plait  onanej^M//, 
and  the  laft  plait  on  ane  qubijil." 

their  attendant  airs.  "  A  reverend  minifter,"  fays  our  author^ 
"  told  me,  that  one,  who  was  the  devils  pij-er,  a  wizzard,  con- 
fefled  to  him,  that  at  a  ball  of  dancing  the  foul  fpirit  caught 
him  a  baudy  fong,  tojing  and  play,  as  it  were  this  night ;  and 
ere  two  days  palled,  all  the  lads  and  la ffes  of  the  town  were 
lilting  it  through  the  ftreet  :  It  were  abomination  to  rehearfs 
it."  See  Satans  \n-vifible  ivorld  difecvered.  Ic  is  a  pity,  how- 
ever, that  the  air,  at  lead,  was  not  preferved  ;  as  we  know, 
from  Coreliis  account  of  his  moft  eel  :b  rated  fonata,  that  his 
infernal  rnjefty  is  an  excellent  compofer  s  and  the  accompa- 
niment of  a  prefbyterian  hymn  would  have  proved  a  fumVient 
antidote  againft  its  moil  diabolical  effefts.  The  trump  or 
Jews  harp,  according  to  bath  Martin  and  Macdonald,  is 
the  only  mufkal  imlrumeiu  of  the  St.  Kiliia-ss.  It  difpofes 
them,  however,  to  dance  mighdly,  and  they  have  a  number  of 
reels. 

(1 20)  A  cent  p'tpc  is  a  horn  pipe,  p'ipeau  dt  ccrne.     The  inftru* 
inent  is  mentioned  in  Spenfers  Sbq  herds  calendar  t 

Before  th«m  yode  a  lafty  taberere, 
That  to  the  many  on  a  home  j.ype  played, 
Whereto  they  dauncen  eche  ons  with  his  raayd, 
To  fee  thefe  iolk.es  make  fuche  jouifaunce, 
Made  my  heart  after  the  pype  to  uaunee. 

This,  it  has  been  conje&ured,  is  the  inftruuient  alluded  to  by 

Kamfay  la  his  Gentle jbepkerd  1 

When  1  begin  to  tune  my  flock  and  born, 

With  a'  her  .ace  fhe  flaawi  a  cauUrife  feorn,  &c. 

Which  he  explains  in  a  note,  to  be  "  a  reed  or  whiitle,  with  a 
horn  fixed  to  it  b)  the  {mailer  end,"  The  figure  of  this  in-> 
firument  may  be  feen  under  the  ngenioas  Mr,  Allans  head  of 
Ramlay  prefixed  to  his  elegant  edition  of  the  Cevtlejherherdt 
as  well  as  in  the  rirft  of  thole  beautiful  a  id  charade* lftic  de- 
igns with  which  it  is  ornamented.  See  alfo  the  vigne.te  (by 
the  fame  excellent  artift)  on  the  title  page  of  the  prefen.t 
vplume, 

Richard    Brathwaite,    however,    [Strappado  for  the  deuil!^ 
161$))  has  a  poem?  addrefled  "  To  the  cjueen  of  harveft,  &q„ 
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We  learn  from  a  curious  paffage  in  Brantome, 
(already  quoted,)  that  the  good  people  of  Edin- 
burgh ufed  to  accompany  their  pfalms  with 
wretched  fiddles  and  fmall  rebecs ;  of  which,  he 
fays,  there  was  no ,  want  in  the  country.  The 
vocal  and  inftrumental  performances,  or  rather 
poetry  and  mufic,  of  thefe  godly  reformers,  feem 
to  have  been  admirably  fuited  to  each  other. 

The  'violin  has  been  incroaching  for  fome  time 
on  the  province  and  popularity  of  the  bagpipe ; 
and  will  one  day,  mod  probably,  as  it  has  very 
nearly  done  in  England,  filence  it  entirely  :  an 
event  which  fome  ignorant  or  conceited  pipers, 
by  endeavouring  to  ftrain  the  inftrument  to  ex- 
ertions it  is  incapable  of,  feem  defirous  to  acce- 
Jerate(i2s).  Great  praife,  however,  is  due  to 
the  highland  fociety,  for  the  encouragement  it 
gives  to  performers  of  merit  by  an  annual  prize* 


much  honoured  by  the  reed,  corn-pipe  and  whittle  :"  and  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  the  fhepherd  boys  of  Chaucers  time, 
had 

—  many  a  floite  and  lirlyng  home, 
And  pi:  e's  made  of  grene  come ; 

and  alfothat,  in  the  Mldjummer  nights  dream,  Titania  reproaches 
the  fairy  king,  for  having 

—  in  theftiape  of  Corin  fate  all  day, 
Playing  on  pipes  of  com,  and  verfing  love 
To  amorous  Phillida. 


(121)  A  fmall  flute  or  flagelet. 

(132)    See  Encythpteda  Britanrica,  article  bagpipe,  and 
M*PonaWs  effay,  p.  14, 
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In  the  hope  that  this  inveftigation,  which, 
dry,  tedious,  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  will,  per- 
haps, be  occafionally  found  to  throw  a  glimmer- 
ing light  upon  a  fubject  hitherto  obfcure,  may 
hereafter  provoke  the  exertions  of  fome  perfon 
qualified;  in  poi;t  of  erudition,  information, 
mufical  knowlege,  tafte,  and  language,  to  do  it 
juftice,  thefe  pages  are  concluded  with  fatisfac- 
tion. 


Then  you,  whofe  fymphony  of  fouls  proclaim 
Your  kin  to  heav'n,  add  to  your  country's  fame  j 
And  fhew  that  mufick  may  have  as  good  fate 
In  Albion's  glens,  as  Umbria's  green  retreat : 
And  with  Correlli's  foft  Italian  fong 
Mix  Coivtten  blows,  aad  Winter  nights  are  long. 

Ramsay^ 
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SCOTISH     SONGS. 

CLASS     the     FIRST. 

SONG    I 


BY    WILLIAM    HAMILTON,    OF    BANC-OCR,    ESQ^ 

Set  by  Count  St.  Germain. 
& T—    " 


[O]  would'ft  thou    know  her         fa- 


mm^mmmm 


cred      charms  Who  this       deftin'd 

Vol.  I.  D 


(  i; ) 


^^ga^ii 


heart     a  -  larms,      Who  this     def-tin'd 


ssisis 


heart     a  -  larms,  What  kind  of  nymph  the 


heavens  de  -  cree,     What  kind  of    nymph 


g^^Hl 


the         hea 


£*-* 


g^HgHIH!^! 


vens  de  -  cree, 


iiUMMss 


The  maid  that's  made  for    love     and     me. 

Who  pants  to  hear  the  figh  fincere, 
Who  melts  to  fee  the  tender  tear, 
From  each  ungentle  paffion  free; 

Such  the  maid  that's  made  for  me. 


(  3  >■ 

Who  joys  whene'er  fhe  fees  me  glad, 
Who  forrows  when  me  fees  me  lad, 
For  peace  and  me  can  pomp  refign  ; 
Such  the  heart  that's  made  for  mine. 

Whofe  foul  with  gen'rous  friendihip  glows,. 
Who  feels  the  bleffing  fhe  bellows, 
Gentle  to  all,  but  kind  to  me  ; 
Such  be  mine,  if  fuch  there  be. 

Whofe  genuine  thoughts,  devoid  of  art, 
Ars  all  the  natives  of  her  heart, 
A  ample  train,  from  falfehood  free  ; 
Such  the  maid  that's  made  for  me. 

A  vaunt,  ye  light  coquets,  retire, 
Whom  glittering  fops  around  admire j 
Unmov'd  your  tinfel  charms  I  fee, 
More  genuine  beauties  are  for  me. 

Should  Love,  fantaftic  as  he  is, 
Raife  up  fome  rival  to  my  blifs, 
And  mould  me  change,  but  can  that  be  ? 
No  other  maid  is  made  for  me. 


D  i 


(     4     ) 


SONG     II. 

BY     ALLAN     RAMSAY*. 

Tune,   The  ^ivanjuking  of  the  faulds . 


l^plii^ii|il 

My  Peggy  is  a  young  thing,  Juft   enter'd 


m 


m 


t~s 


:±z* 


~w — ~4~~9~ 9~ 

in  her  teens,  Fair     as  the  day,  and  fweet  as 


¥& 


*« k — r— - 


May,  Fair     as  the  day,  and  always  gay.  My 


ig 


Peggy  is  a  young  thing,  And  I'm  not  ve-ry 


n-m-ftr  r.:n 


auld,  Yet     well   I  like  to  meet  her  at  The 


supine! 


wawking    of  the  fauld.   My  Peggy  fpeaks  fae 
♦In  «  The  Gentle  Shepherd." 


(    5    ) 


i^li^ttpi 


fvveet-ly  when-e'er  we  meet  a -lane,     I 


wifli  nae  mair  to    lay    my  care,  I      wifh  nae 


m 


%m 


3 


£--«- 


mair  of    a'  that's  rare.  My  Peggy  fpeaks  fae 


fes=g 


-f- 


m 


m 


fweetly,  To        a*  the  lave  I'm  cauld;  But 


fhe  gars  a'  my   fpi-rits  glow,  At    wawking 


■£=M 


of    the     fauld. 

My  Peggy  fmlles  fae  kindly, 
Whene'er  I  whifper  love, 
That  I  look  down  on  a'  the  town, 
That  I  look  down  upon  a  crown. 

»  3 


(     6    ) 

My  Peggy  fmiles  fae  kindly, 
It  makes  me  blythe  and  bauld, 

And  naithing  gi'es  me  fie  delight 
As  wavvking  of  the  fauld. 

My  Peggy  fings  fae  faftly, 
When  on  my  pipe  I  play  ; 
By  a'  the  reft  it  is  confeft, 
By  a'  the  reft,  that  me  fmgs  beft. 
My  Peggy  fmgs  fae  faftly, 
And  in  her  fangs  are  tald 
With  innocence  the  wale  of  fenfe, 
At  wawking  of  the  fauld. 


SONG    III. 

TWEED- SIDE*, 
BY    MR.    CRAWFORD. 


3ff 


3sl=ffc 


What      beauties  does        Flo-ra       dif  • 


gT=Tpf 


$ 


P 


clofe  !  How    fweet  are  her  fmiles   up  -  on 


*  Several  of  the  ideas  in  this  beautiful  paftorai  are  cbfely 
imitated  from  Solomons  fong. 


8S_. 


(     7     ) 


Tweed!  Yet     Mary's,  Hill     fweet-er    than 


thofe,  Both  nature  and    fan-cy    ex  -  ceed. 


IZSZSg 


p^SS 


N or     dai  -  fy,    nor  fweet  blufh-ing     rofe, 


iipE^f^^EJE^i^ 


Not      all  the    gay  flowers  of  the      field, 


~£ 


s 


3 


Si 


Not  Tweed  glid-ing    gen-tly  thro'  thofe, 
__g:: . — _-.£»_       ja^. 


lipillli 


Such  beau-ty    and  pleafure  does    yield. 

The  warblers  are  heard  in  the  grove, 
The  linnet,  the  lark,  and  the  thrufli, 

The  blackbird,  and  fweet  cooing  doves 
With  raufick  enchant  ev'ry  bafh. 


(     8     ) 

Come,  let  us  go  forth  to  the  mead, 
Let  us  fee  how  the  primrofes  fpring; 

We'll  lodge  in  fome  village  on  Tweed, 
And  love  while  the  feathered  folks  ling. 

How  does  my  love  pafs  the  long  day  ? 

Does  Mary  not  'tend  a  few  fheep  ? 
Do  they  never  carelesly  ftray, 

While  happily  fhe  lyes  afleep  ? 
Tweed's  murmurs  mould  lull  her  to  reft; 

Kind  nature  indulging  my  blifs, 
To  relieve  the  foft  pains  of  my  breaft, 

I'd  Ileal  an  ambrofial  kifs* 

*Tis  fhe  does  the  virgins  excell, 

No  beauty  with  her  may  compare ; 
Love's  graces  around  her  do  dwell, 

She's  faireil  where  thoufands  are  fair. 
Say,  charmer,  where  do  thy  flocks  ftray  t 

Oh!  tell  me  at  noon  where  they  feed; 
Shall  I  feek  them  on  fweet  winding  Tay, 

Or  the  pleafanter  banks  of  the  Tweed  ? 


(     9     ) 


SONG    IV. 

TO    MRS.    A.    H.    ON     SEEING    HER    AT    A    CONSORT. 

To  the  tune  of,  The  bomiejl  lafs  in  a?  the  n,varld. 


^^3E^: 


m 


Look    where  my  dear  Ha  -  mil  -  la  fmiles, 


pl±3±p£^l 


Ha-  mil -la!  heavenly     charmer;    See 


g^il^pipp 


how  with    all   their     ar.s    and  wiles   The 


li^EpEpg 


Loves  and  Grac  -  es         arm   her.  A 


blum    dwells      glow  -  ing  on     her 


^^S=|gil 


chesks,  Fair        feats       of        youth  -  ful 


C    10    ) 


mm 


3^ 


i=gg 


pleafures,  There     Love     in 


fmil  -  ing 


eS 


M^^l 


z^zl: 


=£i 


lan-guage  fpeaks,  There  fpreadshis  rof-  y 


'—5=1=^^==: 


trea-fures. 


O  faireft  maid,  I  own  thy  pow'r, 

I  gaze,  I  figh,  and  languifh, 
Yet  ever,  ever  will  adore, 

And  triumph  in  my  anguifh. 
But  eafe,  O  charmer,  eafe  my  care. 

And  let  my  torments  move  thee  5 
As  thou  art  fairefr  of  the  fair, 

So  I  the  deareft  love  thee* 


(  II  ) 


SONG     V. 

ANN  THOU  WERE  MY  AIN  THING. 


ispum^ 


Ann  thou  were    my       an      thing,     I  would 


gmiiiiig 


love  thee7         I  <would    love     thee ;    Ann  thou 


BSM 


were    my       ain   thing,  How  dearly  would  I 


^=n=t 


umi 


:& 


■# *i 


love    thee!  Of       race     divine    thou 


jgpggEgi^iig^ 


needs  muft  be,  Since  nothing  earth-ly     e  -  quals 


liipiilii^ig 


tliee;  For      hea-ven's  fake,   oh!  fa-vour  me. 


(       12      ) 


ifeHiiiifei 


Da 

[Cape, 


Who    on-ly   'live'  to       love  thee. 

The  gods  one  thing  peculiar  have, 
To  ruin  none  whom  they  can  fave  ; 
O  !  for  their  fake,  fupport  a  flave, 
Who  only  lives  to  love  thee. 
Ann  thou  were,  &c. 

To  merit  I  no  claim  can  make, 
But  that  I  love;  and,  for  fthy'  fake, 
What  man  can  name  I'll  undertake, 
So  dearly  do  I  love  thee. 
Ann  thou  were,  &-C* 

My  paffion,  conftant  as  the  fun, 
Flames  ftronger  Hill,  will  ne'er  have  done, 
Till  Fates  my  thread  of  life  have  fpun^ 
Which  breathing  out  I'll  love  thee, 
Ann  thou  were,  &c. 


{     13     ) 
SONG    VI. 

THE  YELLOW-HAIR'D  LADDIE*. 
BY    ALLAN    RAMSAY. 


::zs: 


mmwm 


£:£=gfcj: 


In 


April,  when      prim  -  rof  -  es 


ii-SlS'^lli^ 


paint  the  fweet     plain,  And    fummer  ap- 


-W-P" 


wSE 


m^ms. 


proach-ing  re  -  joic  -  eth    the       fwain, 


yel  -  low-hair'd        lad-die  would 


The 


ipSlggiillpi 


oft  -  en    times     go     To  wilds  and  deep 

*  The  auld  yellow-hair'd  laddii, 
The  yellow-hair'd  laddie  fat  down  on  yon  brae, 
Cries,  Milk  the  ews,  laffy,  let  nane  of  them  gac: 
And  ay  fhe  milked,  and  ay  (he  fang, 
The  yellow-hair'd  laddie  fliall  bemv  goodman. 
And  ay  jhemlkcd)  &c. 

Vol.  I.  ¥ 


(     H     ) 


glens,  where  the 


haw  -  thorn    trees 


s 


£§il 


grow.  haw-thorn    trees       grow. 

There,  under  the  made  of  an  old  facred  thorn, 
With  freedom  he  lung  his  loves  ev'ning  and  morn  j 
He  fang  with  fo  foft  and  inchanting  a  found, 
That  Silvans  and  Fairies  unfeen  danc'd  around. 

The  fhepherd  thus  fung,  Tho'  young  Maya  be  fair, 
Her  beauty  is  dam'd  with  a  fcornful  proud  air ; 
But  Sufie  was  handfome,  and  fweetly  could  iing, 
Her  breath  like  the  breezes  perfum'd  in  the  fpring. 


The  weather  is  cauld,  and  my  claithing  is  thin  ; 
The  ews  are  new  clipped,  they  winna  bught  in  ; 
Thev  winna  bught  in,  tho'  I  fhou'd  die: 
O  yellow-haird  laddie,  be  kind  to  me. 
They  ivimia  bught  in,  &c. 

The  good  wife  cries  butt  the  hcufe,  Jenny,  come  hen, 
The  cheefe  is  to  mak,  and  the  butter's  to  kirn  ; 
Tho'  butter,  and  cheefe,  and  a'  fhou'd  four, 
I'll  crack  and  kifs  wi'  my  love  ae  haft  hour  ; 
It's  ae  haft"  hour,  and  wc's  e'en  make  it  three, 
For  the  yellow-hair' d  laddie,  my  hufband  fhall  be. 


(     15     ) 

That  Madie,  in  all  the  gay  bloom  of  her  youth, 
Like  the  moon  was  unconftant,   and  never  fpoke 

truth  ; 
But  Sufie  was  faithful,  good-humour'd  and  free, 
And  fair  as  the  goddefs  who  fprung  from  the  lea. 

That  mamma's  nnedaughter,withallher  great  dow'r. 
Was  aukwardly  airy,  and  frequently  fow'r : 
Then,  fighing,  he  wifhed,  would  parents  agree., 
The  witty  fweet  Sufie  his  miltrefs  might  be, 


SONG    vn. 

KATHARINE     OGIE, 


As       walk-ing    forth    to      view     the 
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plain,  Up  -  on     a    morn-  ing         ear-ly, 
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While  May'sTweet  fcent  did    cheer  my  brain, 
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From  flowers  which  grow     fo       rarely, 
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I        chanc'd    to    meet  a      pret  -  ty 
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maid,  She     lhin'd  tho'  it       was        fo  -  gie  ; 
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afk'd  her  name :  Sweet    fir,  me  faid, 
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My       name      is    Katharine       O  -  gie. 

I  flood  a  while,  and  did  admire 

To  fee  a  nymph  fo  ftately  ; 
So  brifk  an  air  there  did  appear 

In  a  country  maid  fo  neatly  : 
Such  natural  fweetnefs  Ihe  difplay'd. 

Like  a  lillie  in  a  bogie  ; 
Diana's  {elf  was  ne'er  array'd 

Like  this  fame  Katharine  Ogie. 


(     '7     ) 

Thou  flow'r  of  females,  beauty's  queen, 

Who  fees  thee  fure  muft  prize  thee ; 
Tho'  thou  art  drefl  in  robes  but  mean. 

Yet  thefe  cannot  difguife  thee  : 
Thy  handfome  air,  and  graceful  look, 

Far  excels  any  clownifh  rogie  ; 
Thou'rt  match  for  laird,  or  lord,  or  duke, 

My  charming  Katharine  Ogie. 

O  were  I  but  fome  fhepherd  fvvain, 

To  feed  my  flock  befide  thee, 
At  boughting  time  to  leave  the  plain, 

In  milking  to  abide  thee  ; 
I'd  think  myfelf  a  happier  man, 

With  Kate,  my  club,  and  dogie, 
Than  he  that  hugs  his  thoufands  ten, 

Had  I  but  Katharine  Ogie. 

Then  I'd  defpife  th'  imperial  throne, 

And  flatefinens  dangerous  ftations ; 
I'd  be  no  king,  I'd  wear  no  crown, 

I'd  fmile  at  conquering  nations ; 
Might  I  carefs  and  ftilj  poffefs 

This  lafs,  of  whom  I'm  vogie  ; 
For  thefe  are  toys,  and  ftill  look  lefs 

Compar'd  with  Katharine  Ogie. 

But  I  fear  the  gods  have  not  decreed 
For  me  fo  fine  a  creature, 

E  3 
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Whofe  beauty  rare  makes  her  exceed 

All  other  works  of  nature  : 
Clouds  of  defpair  furround  my  love9 

That  are  both  dark  and  fogie  ; 
Pity  my  cafe>  ye  powers  above ! 

Elfe  I  die  for  Katharine  Ogie. 

SONG    VIII. 

THE     LASS     OF     PEATTIE'S     MILL, 

BY       ALLAN        RAMSAY. 
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The      lafs     of      Peattie's      mill,     So 
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bon  -  ny,  bly th    and     gay,  In    fpite  of 


all  my       fkill,    She    Hole    my  heart  a- 


way.     When     tedd-ing    of    the       h-ay^ 
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Bare  -  head  -  ed    on      the      green,  Love 


'midft  her      locks       did       play,    And 
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wan-ton'd  in     her       een. 

Her  arms,  white,  round  and  fmooth5 
Breafts  riling  in  their  dawn, 
To  Age  it  would  give  youth, 
To  prefs  'em  with  his  hand. 
Thro'  all  my  fpirits  ran 
An  extafy  of  blifs, 
When  I  fuch  fweetnefs  fand 
Wrapt  in  a  balmy  kifs. 

Without  the  help  of  art, 
Like  flowers  which  grace  the  wild, 
She  did  her  fweets  impart, 
Whene'er  me  fpoke  or  fmil'd. 
Her  looks  they  were  fo  mild* 
Free  from  affecled  pride ; 
She  me  to  love  beguil'd, 
I  wim'd  her  for  my  bride. 


(       20       ) 

O  had  I  all  that  wealth 
Hopeton's  high  mountains  *  filU 
Infur'd  long  life  and  health, 
And  pleafure  at  my  will; 
I'd  promife  and  fulfill, 
That  none  but  bonny  (he, 
The  lafs  of  Peattie's  mill, 
Shou'd  fhare  the  fame  wi'  me* 

SONG     IX. 

ON  CILIA  PLAYINGON  THE  HARPSICHORD  AND  SINGINS 
BY    TOBIAS    SMOLLETT,    M.    D. 


Modcrato. 


Set  by  Mr.  Shield, 
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When    Sa-pho  flruck    the        qui-v'ring 
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wire,  The         throbb-ing  brealt      was 
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all       on     fire :     And     when  me  raifd 

*  "  Thirty  -three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Edinburgh  ;  where 
the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Hopeton's  mines  of  gold  and 
lead  are."     Ramsay. 
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the        vo  -   cal    lay,     The     cap-tive 
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foul   was  charm'd  a-way :  And  when  ihe 
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raif'd      the  vo    -     cal      lay,  The 
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cap  -  tive    foul  was  charm'd   a-way. 


But  had  the  nymph  poflHs'd  with  thefe 
Thy  fofter,  chafler  pow'r  to  pleafe  ; 
Thy  beauteous  air  of  fprightly  youth ; 
Thy  native  i'miles  of  artlefs  truth ; 

The  worm  of  grief  had  never  preyM 
On  the  forfaken,  love  lick  maid  : 
Nor  had  (he  mourn'd  an  haplefs  flame,. 
Nor  daih'd  on  rocks  her  tender  frame. 


(       ^2        ) 

SONG     X. 

BY       ALLAN        RAMSAY*. 

Tune,  Winter  ?ua$  c&uldy  and  mj  ckaihlng  was  tbinf* 

Piggy. 

^HEN  firft  my  dear  laddie  gade  to  the  green  hill, 
And  I  at  ew-milking  firft  feyd  my  yojng  (kill, 
To  bear  the  milk-bowie  no  pain  was  to  me, 
When  I  at  the  bought! ng  forgather'd  with  thee. 

Patie. 
When  corn-riggs  wav'd  yellow,  and  blew  hether- 

bells 
Bloom'd  bonny  on  moorland  and  fweet  riflng  fells, 
Nae  birns,  briers,  or  breckens  gave  trouble  to  me, 
If  I  found  the  berries  right  ripen'd  for  thee. 

Peggy. 

When  thou  ran  or  wreltled,  or  putted  the  ftane, 
And  came  off  the  vi&or,  my  heart  was  ay  faini 
Thy  ilka  fport  manly  gave  pleafure  to  me, 
For  nane  can  put,  wreftle,  or  run  fwift  as  thee. 

Patie. 
Our  Jenny  lings  fafdy  the  Gordon  Broom-Know** 
And  Rofy  lilts  fwiftly  the  Milking  the  ews ; 

*  In  ''The  Gentle  Shepherd."         f  Seep.  x^(. 


(       *3       ) 

There's  few  Jenny  Nettles  like  Nanfy  can  fing, 
At  Thro-iv  the  wood  laddie  Befs  gars  our  lugs  ring: 

But  when  my  dear  Peggy  Tings,  with  better  fkill. 
The  Boatman,  Tvcede-Jide,  or  the  Lafs  of  the  mill, 
'Tis  many  times  fweeter  and  pleafing  to  me; 
For  tho'  they  ling  nicely,  they  cannot  like  thee. 

Peggy. 

How  eafy  can  lafl'es  trow  what  they  defire ! 
And  praifes  fae  kindly  increafes  love's  fire : 
Give  me  ftill  this  pleafure,  my  ftudy  (hall  be 
To  make  myfelf  better  and  fweeter  for  thee, 


SONG     XI. 

ETRICK      BANKS. 
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On       E-trick  banks,  in  a       fammer'j 
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night,  At      glowm  -  ing  when  the    fheep 
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drave  hame,      I        met  my    lafl*  -  y 
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braw  and  tight,  Came  wad-ing,  bare-foot, 
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a'     her  lane  :       My       heart  grew  light 
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I        ran,    I    flang    My     arms    a-bout 
her  HI  -  ly  neck,  And       kifs'd  and 
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clap'd  her  there  fou  lang  ;  My    words  they 
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were    na      mo  -  ny  feck. 

I  faid,  My  lafiy,  will  ye  go 

To  the  highland  hills,  the  Earfe  to  learn .? 
I'll  baith  gi'e  thee  a  cow  and  ew, 

When  ye  come  to  the  brigg  of  Earn . 


(    *5     ) 

At  Leith  add  meal  comes  in,  ne'er  fafh, 
And  herrings  at  the  Broomy  Law; 

Chear  up  your  heart,  my  bony  lafs, 
There's  gear  to  win  we  never  faw. 

All  day  when  we  have  wrought  enough, 

When  winter,  frofts  and  fnaw  begin, 
Soon  as  the  fun  gaes  weft  the  loch, 

At  night  when  you  fit  down  to  fpin, 
I'll  fcrew  my  pipes  and  play  a  fpring ; 

And  thus  the  weary  night  will  end, 
Till  the  tender  kid  and  lamb- time  bring 

Our  pleafant  fummer  back  a  gain. 

Syne  when  the  trees  are  in  their  bloom, 

And  gowans  glent  o'er  ilka  field, 
I'll  meet  my  lafs  amang  the  broom, 

And  lead  you  to  my  fummer  fhield : 
Then  far  frae  a'  their  fcornfu'  din, 

That  make  the  kindly  hearts  their  fport, 
We'll  laugh  and  kifs,  and  dance  and  fing, 

And  gar  the  langeft  day  feem  fhort. 


Vol, 


(    26    ) 


SONGS     XII  and  XIII. 

THE  YOUNG  LAIRD  AND  EDINBURGH  KATY. 

BY    ALLAN     RAMSAY. 
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Now       wat  ye  wha   I     met  yeftreen, 
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Coming  down  the  Itreet,  my  jo?  My  millrefs 
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in  her      tartan  fcreen,  Fow     bonny,  braw 
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and    fweet,  my  jo.  My  dear,  quoth  I,thanks 
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to  the  night, That    ne-verwifti'da     lover 
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ill,  Since     ye're  out    of      your       mither's 
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fight,  Let's  take  a    wauk  up      to  the  hill. 

O  Katy,  wiltu  gang  wi'  me, 
And  leave  the  dinfom  town  a  while? 
The  blofibm's  fprouting  frae  the  tree, 
And  a'  the  fummer's  gawn  to  fmile  : 
The  mavis,  nightingale,  and  lark, 
The  bleeting  lambs,  and  whittling  hynd, 
In  ilka  dale,  green,  (haw  and  park, 
Will  nourifh  health,  and  glad  ye'r  mind. 

Soon  as  the  clear  goodman  of  day 
Does  bend  his  morning  draught  of  dew, 
We'll  gae  to  fome  burn-fide  and  play, 
And  gather  flowers  to  bufk  ye'r  brow  : 
We'll  pou  the  daizies  on  the  green, 
The  lucken  gowans  frae  the  bog ; 
Between  hands  now  and  then  we'll  lean, 
And  fport  upo'  the  velvet  fog. 

There's  up  into  a  pleafant  glen, 
A  wee  piece  frae  my  father's  tower, 
A  canny,  faft  and  flowry  den, 
Which  circling  birks  have  form'd  a  bower  : 
When  e'er  the  fun  grows  high  and  warm, 
We'll  to  the  cauller  made  remove  ; 
There  will  I  lock  thee  in  mine  arm, 
And  love  and  kifs,  and  kifs  and  love. 
F  2 
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KATY'S    ANSWER. 
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My  mither's  ay  glowran   o'er    me,  Tho* 
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fhe    did     the  fame  be  -  fore     me;    I 
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can  -  na  get  leave    to     look  to  my  loove,  Or 
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elfe  fhe'll  be  like    to    de  -  vour  me.  Right 
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fain  wad  I     tak  ye'r      of    -      fer,  Sweet 
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fir,  but   I'll  tine  my     toch-er;    Then. 
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San-dy  ye'll  fret,  And  wyte  ye'r  poor  Kate, 
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When-e'er  ye  keek  in    your  toom  coffer. 

For  tho'  my  father  has  plenty 
Of  filler  and  plenifhing  dainty, 

Yet  he's  unco  fwear 

To  twin  wi'  his  gear  ; 
And  fae  we  had  need  to  be  tenty. 

Tutor  my  parents  wi*  caution, 
Be  wylie  in  ilka  motion  ; 

Brag  well  o'  ye'r  land, 

And  there's  my  leal  hand, 
Win  them,  I'll  be  at  your  devotion. 


SONG      XIV. 
Tune,  Pinky  houfe. 
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cir-cled  in     my 
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arms, 
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hear      my  Nell-  y        fweet-ly 
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talk,  And       gaze  o'er     all     her    charms. 
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let     me  e  -  ver      fond  be  -  hold 
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Thofe        grac  -  es  void    of        art !  Thofe 
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chear  -  ful  fmiles  that      fweet  -  ly  hold  In 
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will  -  ing  chains  my       heart ! 

O  come,  my  love !  and  bring  anew 
That  gentle  turn  of  mind  ; 

That  gracefulnefs  of  air,  in  yoa 
By  Nature's  hand  defign'd. 


(     3*     ) 

What  beauty,  like  the  blufhing  rofe, 
Firfl  lighted  up  this  flame, 

Which  like  the  fun,  for  ever  glows 
Within  my  breail  the  fame  ! 

Ye  light  coquets  1  ye  airy  things  I 

How  vain  is  all  your  art ! 
How  feldom  it  a  lover  brings  ! 

How  rarely  keeps  a  heart  ! 
O  !  gather  from  my  Nelly's  charms^ 

That  fweet,  that  graceful  eafe  ; 
That  blufhing  modefly  that  warms; 

That  native  art  to  pleafe  ! 

Come  then,  my  love  !  O  come  along  1 

And  feed  me  with  thy  charms  ; 
Come,  fair  infpirer  of  my  fong  I 

O  fill  my  longing  arms  ! 
A  flame  like  mine  can  never  die, 

While  charms  fo  bright  as  thine, 
So  heav'nly  fair,  both  pleafe  the  eye, 

And  fill  the  foul  divine. 
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SONG    XV. 
Ttme,  The  Banks  of  the  Forth*. 
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A  -  wake,  my  love ;  with         ge  -  nial 


ray  The  fun    re  -  turn  -  ing       glads   the 
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day;  A  -  wake;  the  balm  -  y  ze  -  phyr 
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blows,  The      haw  -  thorn  blooms,  The 
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dai  -  fie  glows,  The      trees  re-gain    their 
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ver-dant  pride,  The      tur  -  tie     wooes  his 
*  Compofed  by  Mr.  Ofwald. 
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ten  -  der  bride,  To      love   each  warb-ler 


tunes  the  fong,  And       Forth      in  dimples 


glides 


a-long. 


O  more  than  blooming  dairies  Fair !    . 
More  fragrant  than  the  vernal  air  ! 
More  gentle  than  the  turtle  dove, 
Or  ftreams  chat  murmur  through  the  grove  8 
Bethink  thee  all  is  on  the  wing, 
Thefe  pleafures  wait  on  wafting  fpring; 
Then  come,  the  tranfient  blifs  enjoy ; 
Nor  fear  what  fleets  fo  fall  will  cloy. 


(     34    ) 
SONG     XVI. 

BY    DAVID    MALLET,    ESQ^ 

To  a  Scotch  tune,  The  B irks  of  Endermay. 
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The       fmil-ing  morn,  the      breath-ing 
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fpring,  In    -   vite  the  tune-ful     birds  to 
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from  each  Ipray,  Love    melts   the    u  -  ni 
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ver-fal   lay.  Let       us,  A- man- da 
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time  -  ly  wife,  Like  them   im-prove  the 
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hour  that  flys,  And,     in      foft     rap-tures, 
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wafte  the  day,    A    -   mong     the    fhades 
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■of      En  -  der  -  may. 


For  foon  the  winter  of  the  year, 
And  age,  like's  winter,  will  appear  : 
At  this  thy  living  bloom  muft  fade  ; 
As  that  will  ftrip  the  verdant  {hade. 
Our  tafte  of  pleafure  then  is  o'er; 
The  feather'd  fongfters  love  no  more  ; 
And  when  they  droop,  and  we  decay. 
Adieu  the  fhades  of  Endermay  ! 


(     36     ) 


SONG     XVII. 

AN    ADDRESS    TO    HIS    MISTRESS* 
BY     MR.    WILLIAM     FALCONER. 

Set  by  Mr.  Shield* 
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The      fmil  -  ing  plains,  pro  *■  fufe  -    ly 
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gay,  Are  drefs'd  in  all  the  pride  of  May;  The 
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birds    on     ev'-ry      fpray    a  -  bove  To 
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rapture  wake  the  vo-cal  grove.      But 
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ah,  Mi-ran-  da,      with  -  out    thee,    Nor 
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fpring    nor  fum  -  mer     fmiles  on  me  ;    All 
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lone  -  ly       in     the     fe-cret  fhade,     I 
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mourn  thy  ab-fence,     charm-ing  maid  t 

O  foft  as  love  !  as  honour  fair  1 
Serenely  fvveet  as  vernal  air  ! 
Come  to  my  arms,  for  you,  alone* 
Can  all  my  *  anguiftY  pall  atone ! 

O  come !  and  to  my  bleeding  heart 
The  fovereign  balm  of  love  impart ; 
Thy  prefence  lafting  joy  can  bring, 
And  give  the  year  eternal  fpring ! 

SONG      XVIIL 

BY    JAMES    THOMSONj    ES^. 

Tune,  Logan  Water. 
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For        e  -  ver,  Fortune,   wilt     thou 
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prove  An      un  -  re  -  lent-ing         foe    to 
Vol.  I*  G 
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love;  And    when  we  meet  a  mu  -  tual 
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heart,  Come       in         be  -  tween,      and 


bid     us     part:        Bid     us    figh  on    from 
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day     to     day,  And   wilh,  and  wilh    the 
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foul     a  -  way;  Till     youth    and  ge-nial 
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years  are  fiown,  And      all    the       life     of 
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life    is    gone 


(     39    ) 

But  bufy,  bufy  ftill  art  thou 
To  bind  the  lovelefs,  joylefs  vow, 
The  heart  from  pleafure  to  delude, 
And  join  the  gentle  to  the  rude. 

For  once,  O  Fortune,  hear  my  prayer, 
And  I  abfolve  thy  future  care; 
All  other  blemngs  I  refign, 
Make  but  the  dear  Amanda  mine; 


SONG    XIX. 

Tune,  Cumbernauld  Houfe. 


From       an-xious  zeal    and       fa&i-ous 


fcpgp^ 


ftrife,  And        all  th'un  -  eaf    -    y       cares 


papg^ppj; 


of    life.  From      beau-  ty*  [ftill        to 
G  2 


<     ¥>     ) 


i^^E^p^^gl 


me  -  rit   blind*  And     ftill     to   fools    and 


^^iEpgppi^ 


mm 


coxcombs  kind ;  To      where  the  woods,  in 


^0m^^^m 


brightell  green,  Like      rif  -  ing   the  -  a- 


— :E~C^a: 
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tres  are  feen,  Where  gen  -  tly    murm'ring 


BEEH 


fcfcztetzs 


runs         the  rill,    And         draws  frefti 


I=&t=ZE 


§^pl=Il=li 


llreams     from         ev'   -   ry   hill : 

Where  Philomel,  in  mournful  flrains, 
Like  me,  of  hopelefs  love  complaipss 
Retir'd  I  pafs  the  livelong  day3 
And  idly  trifle  life  away : 


(     4*     ) 

My  lyre  to  tender  accents  ftrung,. 

I  tell  each  flight,  each  fcorn  and  wrong, 

Then  reafon  to  my  aid  I  call, 

Review  paft  fcenes,  and  fcorn  them  all. 

Superior  thoughts  my  mind  engage, 
Allur'd  by  Newton's  tempting  page, 
Through  new-found  worlds  I  wing  my  flight* 
And  trace  the  glorious  fource  of  light  : 
But  fhould  Clarinda  there  appear, 
With  all  her  charms  of  ihape  and  air, 
How  frail  my  fixt  refolves  would  prove  ! 
Again  I'd  yield,  again  I'd  love  ! 


SONG     XX. 

BY  WILLIAM    HAMILTON,  OF   BANGOUR,  ESO. 
Slow  *.  Set  by  Mr.  Shield. 


mm 
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Go,  plaintive  founds,  and  to  the  fair  My 


^^fe£ 


pp^ 


fecret  wounds  im  -  part ;  Tell  all    I     hope* 


*  The  laft  verfe  to  be  fung  a  little  quicker. 
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tell  all  I     fear,   Each         mo-tion     in    my 


& 


I 
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heart.  But  me  methinks,  is  lift'ning  now  To 


B 


£= :e 
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fome  enchanting  ftrain,Thefmile  that  triumphs 


feE-fj'11  J»JT,f  Mr  11 


o'er  her  brow  Seems  not  to  heed  my  pain. 

Yes,  plantive  founds,  yet,  yet  delay, 

Howe'er  my  love  repine, 
Let  that  gay  minute  pafs  away, 

The  next  perhaps  is  thine. 
Yes,  plaintive  founds,  no  longer  croft, 

Your  griefs  mall  foon  be  o'er, 
Her  cheek,  undimpled  now,  has  loft 

The  fmile  it  lately  wore: 

Yes,  plantive  founds,  me  now  is  yours, 

'Tis  now  your  time  to  move; 
Eflay  to  foften  all  her  powers, 

And  be  that  foftnefs  love. 


(    43     ) 


Ceafe,  plaintive  founds,  your  taflc  is  done, 

That  anxious  tender  air, 
Proves  o'er  her  heart  the  conqueft  won, 

I  fee  you  melting  there. 

Return,  ye  fmiles,  return  again, 

Return  each  fprightly  grace, 
I  yield  up  to  your  charming  reign, 

All  that  enchanting  face. 
"i  take  no  outward  fhew  amifs, 

Rove  where  they  will  her  eyes, 
Still  let  her  fmiles  each  fhepherd  blefs, 

So  (he  but  hear  my  fighs. 

song     xxr. 

BLINK  OVER  THE  BURN,  SWEET  BETTY. 


^^jjgpgjpi^j 


In 


fim-mer      I      mawed  my 


py^fegjfe 


meadow,   In      harvefl    I  mure  my 


£ 


com.  In     win-ter   I  mar-ried     a      widow, 


(    44    ) 


mmiMmiimm 


I        wifti    I     was        free      the     morn! 
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Blink       o-ver    the    burn,    fweet    Bet-ty, 


^^g§Si 


Blink         o-ver  the  burn     to         me 


1 


en 


m=* 


O,  it      is       a    thou-fand    pities 


^ijiig^^ii-^s 


But       I    was    a    wi-dow  for    thee  I 


(    45     ) 


SONG    XXII. 
LOW  DOWN  IN  THE  BROOM. 


Lively. 


My    dad  -  dy    is      a    canker' d  carle,  He'll 


fe=^=3=S=^£^ 


nae     twin  wi'  his  gear;  My  minny  fhe's  a 


fcalding  wife,  Hads  a'    the  houfe  a-fteer  : 
3fe 


^^H^p^i 


But      let  them  fay,    or  let      them    do,    It's 


mm^mMm^ 


a    ane  to  me 


;  For  he's    low  down,  he's  in 


the  broom,  That's  waiting  on  me :  Waiting  on 


(    46    ) 


pHligEfepEg^l 


me,  my  love,  He's     wait -tug     on    me,  For   he's 


low  down^he's  in  the  broom,  That's  waiting  on  me 


My  aunty  Kate  fits  at  her  wheel, 

And  fair  me  lightlies  me; 
But  weel  ken  I  it's  a'  envy, 

For  ne'er  a  jo  has  fhe. 
But  let  them,  &c . 

My  coufin  Kate  was  fair  beguil'd 

Wi*  Johny  i'  the  glen ; 
And  ay  fmfyne  fhe  cries,  Beware 

Of  falfe  deluding  men, 
But  let  them,  &c. 

Gleed  Sandy  he  came  weft  ae  night, 
And  fpier'd  when  I  faw  Pate  ; 

And  ay  fmfyne  the  neighbours  round 
They  jeer  me  air  and  late. 
But  let  them,  &c. 


C    47    ) 


SONG        XXIIL 

AY  WAKING  OH. 
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Ay   wak  -  ing   oh,      Waking    ay     and 
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wea-rie,        Sleep  I    can  -  na  get,  For 


thinking  of    my     dearie.  When  I 

HlpE!!ifii 


EP 


fleep  I  dream,     When  I  wake  I'm  i  -  rie: 

p 


0^0^^ 


Reft  I   can-na  ger,  For        thinking  of  my 
IIIIIPI    Da  Cat*. 


dear-ie. 


(     4«     ) 
S  0  N  G    XXIV. 

WILL  YE  GO  TO  FLANDERS,  MY  MALLY,  0  ? 


Slow 
5C 


-tf 


pgipyrl^i 


Will  ye  go   to  Flanders,  my     Mai  -  ly, 
O?     Will     ye  go  to  Flanders,  my     bonnie 

iiPlUlilill 


Mally,  O  ?  There  we'll  get  wine  and  brandy,  And 


iiipgSlll^ 


fack  and   fugar-can  -  dy  ?       Will   ye   go   to 

P     & 
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Flanders,   my     Mai   -  ly,  O  ? 

Will  ye  go  to  Flanders,  my  Mally,  O  ? 

And  fee  the  chief  commanders,  my  Mally,  O? 
You'll  fee  the  bullets  fly, 
And  the  foldiers  how  they  die, 

And  the  ladies  loudly  cry,  my  Mally,  O . 


{     49     ) 


SONG     XXV. 
EW-BUGHTS    MARION. 
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Will    ye      go    to    the  ew-bughts,  Marion, 


$=£3m 


And    wear  in  the  fheep    wi'        me?     The 


fciS 
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fat 


fun  mines  fweet,  my      Ma  -  rion,     But  nae 
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half    fae  fvveet  as         thee. 


O     Mari- 


Ef 
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on's   a  bon  -  ny      lafs,    And  the  blyth  blinks 


ife 
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in      her 
Vol.  I. 


eye ;  And    fain    wad    I 
H 


(     50     ) 


mar  -  ry      Ma  -ri  -  on,    Gin      Marion  wad 


§EPEpEg 


mar  -  ry         me, 

There's  gowd  in  your  garters,  Marion, 

And  filk  on  your  white  haufs-bane; 
Fu'  fain  wad  I  kifs  my  Marion, 

At  e'en  when  I  come  hame. 
There's  braw  lads  in  Earnflaw,  Marion, 

Wha  gape,  and  glowr  with  their  eye, 
At  kirk  when  they  fee  my  Marion ; 

But  nane  of  them  loves  like  me. 

I've  nine  milk-ews,  my  Marion ; 

A  cow  and  a  brawny  quey, 
I'll  gi'e  them  a'  tb  my  Marion, 

Juft  on  her  bridal  day  ; 
And  ye's  get  a  green  fey  apron, 

And  waftcoat  of  the  London  brown, 
And  wow  but  ye  will  be  vap'ring, 

Whene'er  ye  gang  to  the  town. 

I'm  young  and  flout,  my  Marion ; 

Nane  dances  like  me  on  the  green; 
And  gin  ye  forfake  me,  Marion, 

I'll  e'en  gae  draw  up  wi'  Jean ;, 


(     5'     ) 


Sae  put  on  your  pearlins,  Marion, 
And  kyrtle  of  the  cramafie; 

And  foon  as  my  chin  has  nae  hair  on, 
I  mall  come  weft,  and  fee  ye. 


g^gjrnriig 


Will    ye  go       to      the         ew  -  bughts3 


^lliliiiigiil 


Marion,     And  wear     in     the         fheep       wi' 


4^^z£L^j^-ffi 


me  ;       The  fun         fhines  fweet,       my 
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Marion,     But     nae     half     fo         fweet        as 


^S^^ 


thee.       The         fun  ihines     fweet,         my 


illiSiSlSPa 


Marion      But  nae    half     fo       fweet     as       thee. 

H  z 


(     5*     ) 

SONG     XX  VL 

Tune,  To  danton  me  *» 

A  LAS  !  when  charming  Sylvia's  gone3 

I  figh  and  think  myfelf  undone  ; 
But  when  the  lovely  nymph  is  here, 
I'm  pleas'd,  yet  grieve ;  and  hope,  yet  fear 
Thoughtlefs  of  all  but  her  I  rove  : 
Ah  !  tell  me,  is  not  this  call'd  love  ? 

Ah  me  !  what  pow'r  can  move  me  fo  r 
I  die  with  grief  when  fhe  mult  go, 
But  I  revive  at  her  return  ; 
I  fmile,  I  freeze,  I  pant,  I  burn  : 
Tranfports  fo  ftrong,  fo  fweet,  fo  new, 
Say,  can  they  be  to  friendfhip  due  ? 

Ah  no  !  'tis  love,  'tis  now  too  plain, 

I  feel,  I  feel  the  pleafmg  pain  ; 

For  who  e'er  faw  bright  Sylvia's  eyes, 

But  wifh'd,  and  long'd,  and  was  her  prize 

Gods,  if  the  trueft  mull:  be  blefs'd, 

O  let  her  be  by  me  poffeft. 

*  See  Song  xxiii,  Part  III, 


C     S3     ) 
SONG       XXVII. 

TO  A  ladyJ,  on  her  taking   something  ill 

THAT  MR.    H.    SAID. 
BY  WILLIAM    HAMILTON,    OF    BAKGOUR,   ESQ^ 

(Tune,  Hallo-xv-E-ven.) 
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Why     hangs  that  cloud    up    -  on    thy 
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H 
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brow,  That     beauteous  heav'n  ere  -  while    fe- 
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rene  ?  Whence  do  thefe  rtorms  and       tempefts 


i^^fiHi 
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blow?  Or  what  this     suit         of 


& 
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paflion  mean  ?     And      muft  then  mankind 
t  Mrs.  S.  H,     (Ramsay.) 
H3 
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lofe  that  light,  which  in  thine  eyes     was 
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wont    to  fhine,  And         ly     obfcur'd    in 


fe^^f-Ti^-H^^ 


end-lefs  night,  For    each  poor     fil  -  ly 


Sr=rff=f=fl 


fpeech  of  mine  r 

Dear  child,  how  could  I  wrong  thy  name 
Thy  form  fo  fair,  and  faultlefs  Hands, 
That  could  ill  tongues  abufe  thy  fame, 
Thy  beauty  would  make  large  amends  : 
Or  if  I  durft  profanely  try 
Thy  beauty's  pow'rful  charms  t'upbraid, 
Thy  virtue  well  might  give  the  lie, 
Nor  call  thy  beauty  to  its  aid. 

For  Venus  ev'ry  heart  t'enfnare, 
With  all  her  charms  has  deckt  thy  face, 
And  Pallas,  with  unufual  care, 
Bids  wifdom  heighten  ev'ry  grace. 


(     55     ) 

Who  can  the  double  pain  endure  ? 
Or  who  mull  not  refign  the  field 
To  thee,  celeftial  maid,  fecure 
With  Cupid's  bow  and  Pallas'  ihield  ? 

If  then  to  thee  fuch  pow'r  is  giv'n, 
Let  not  a  wretch  in  torment  live, 
But  fmile,  and  learn  to  copy  heaven, 
Since  we  muft  fin  ere  it  forgive. 
Yet  pitying  heaven  not  only  does 
Forgive  th'ofFender  and  th'  offence, 
But  even  itfelf  appeas'd  beftows, 
As  the  reward  of  penitence. 


SONG     XXVIII, 
HAD  AWAY  FROM  ME,  DONALD  *. 
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O     come   away,  come    a  -  way,  Come  a 
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je 
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way      wi 
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me,     Jenny;  Sic  frowns     I 


*  A  Song  to  which  this  name  and  tune  are  fuppofed  to 
have  originally  belonged  is  inferted  irj  Part  II. 


(    5<5    ) 
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canna      bear      frae  ane  Whafe  fmiles  anes 
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ra-vifh'd  me,  Jenny.        If  you'll  be 

— JL 
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kind,  You'll     ne-ver     find     That     ought  fall 


1 


PP5P 


al  -  ter    me,  Jenny;  For  you're  the    mif-  tris 


wm 


m 


of    my  mind,  What  -  e'er    you  think    of 


#i 


i=pS 


me,     Jenny. 


Firft  when  your  fvveets  enflav'd  my  heart, 
You  feem'd  to  favour  me,  Jenny ; 

But  now,  alas  !  you  aft  a  part, 
That  fpeaks  unconftancy,  Jenny  ; 


(57     ) 

Unconftancy  is  fie  a  vice, 

'Tis  not  befitting  thee,  Jenny, 

It  fuits  not  with  your  virtue  nice. 
To  carry  fae  to  me,  Jenny. 


HER    ANSWER, 

f\  HAD  away,  had  away, 

Had  away  frae  me*  Donald  ; 
Your  heart  is  made  o'er  large  for  anc. 

It  is  not  meet  for  me,  Donald : 
Some  fickle  miftris  you  may  find, 

Will  jilt  as  faft  as  thee,  Donald; 
To  ilka  fwain  me  will  prove  kind, 

And  nae  lefs  kind  to  thee,  Donald. 

But  I've  a  heart  that's  naething  fuch, 

'Tis  filPd  with  honefty,  Donald ; 
I'll  ne'er  love  '  many',  I'll  love  much* 

I  hate  all  levity,  Donald. 
Therefore  nae  mair  with  art  pretend 

Your  heart  is  chain'd  to  mine,  Donald  s 
For  words  of  falfhood  « ill'  defend 

A  roving  love  like  thine,  Donald. 

Firft  when  you  courted,  I  muft  own, 
I  frankly  favour'd  you,  Donald ; 

Apparent  worth  and  fair  renown 
Made  me  believe  vou  true,  Donald ; 
Vol.  I.  H  3 


(     58     ) 

Ilk  virtue  then  feem'd  to  adorn 
The  man  efleem'd  by  me,  Donald ; 

But  now,  the  mafk  fallen  aff,  I  fcorn 
To  ware  a  thought  on  thee,  Donald. 

And  now,  for  ever,  had  away, 

Had  away  from  me,  Donald ; 
Gae  feek  a  heart  that's  like  your  ain, 

And  come  nae  mair  to  me,  Donald : 
For  I'll  refer ve  my  fell  for  ane, 

For  ane  that's  liker  me,  Donald; 
If  fie  a  ane  I  canna  find, 

111  ne'er  loo  man,  nor  thee,  Donald. 

Donald. 

Then  I'm  thy  man,  and  falfe  report 
Has  only  tald  a  lie,  Jenny  ; 

To  try  thy  truth,  and  make  us  fport, 
The  tale  was  rais'd  by  me  Jenny, 

Jenny. 

When  this  ye  prove,  and  Hill  can  love, 
Then  come  away  to  me,  Donald; 

I'm  well  content  ne'er  to  repent 

That  I  have  fmil'd  on  thee,  Donald. 


(     S9    ) 


SONG       XXIX. 
I'LL  NEVER  LOVE  THEE  MORE. 

BY      JAMES     THE     GREAT     MARQUIS    OF    MON- 
TROSE. 


i 


My  dear  and  only  love,  I  pray,  '  This  little' 


i 


world  of  thee,  Be  govern'd  by  no  other  fway 
But  pureft  monarchie  :  For  if  confufion  have  a 


i 


part,  Which  virtuous  fouls  abhore,  '  I'll  call'  a 

ft  •  -^1^ 

fynod  in f  my'  heart, c And'  never  love  thee  more. 


(    6°    ) 

As  Alexander  I  will  reign, 

And  I  will  reign  alone, 
My  thoughts  « did'  evermore  difdain 

A  rival  on  my  throne. 
He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deferts  are  fmall, 
« Who  dares  not  put'  it  to  the  touch, 

To  'gain'  or  lofe  it  all. 

But  I  muft  rule  and  govern  flill, 

And  always  give  the  law ; 
And  have  each  '  fubjedV  at  my  will, 

And  all  to  ftand  in  awe  : 
But  'gainft  my  batteries  if  I  find 

Thou  '  ftorm  or  vex  me'  fore, 
As  <  if  thou  fet'ft  me  '  as'  a  blind, 

I'll  never  love  thee  more. 

Or  in  the  empire  of  thy  heart, 

Where  I  mould  folely  be, 
Another  do  pretend  a  part, 

And  dare  to  vie  with  me  ; 
Or  if  committees  thou  eredl, 

And  '  go'  on  fuch  a  fcore, 
I'll,  '  fmiling,  mock'  at  thy  negle&j, 

And  never  love  thee  more. 

But  if  '  no  faithlefs  action  flam' 
Thy  ?  love  and  conftant'  word, 

I'll  make  thee  *  famous'  by  my  pen, 
And  *  glorious'  by  my  fword. 


I    61    ) 

I'll  ferve  thee  in  fuch  noble  ways, 
'  As  ne'er  was  known'  before  £ 

JP11  crown  and  deck  thy  head  with  bays$ 
And  love  thee  *  more  and'  more. 

SONG    XXX. 

SLIGHTED  LOVE  SAIR  TO  BIDE*. 
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Where  art  thou,  Hope,  that  promis'd     me 


^E§E==&=jE=i=a=i 


re-lief?      Come  hear  my  doom  pronoun- 


ced  by  dif-dain.  Come,  trai-tor  Hope, 


I 
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that  all   men  doth  mifchief,  Come  here  let 


*  Written  before  1666.  The  title  was  prefixed  by  Ram*. 
fay,  who  omitted  the  ift,  3d,  4th,  6th,  and  8th  ftanzas* 
The  mufic  has  been  in  parts,  but  the  cantus  or  tenor  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  only  one  ever  publifhed.  The  anti- 
quity of  this  fong  was  the  chief  inducement  to  its  infertioiu 

Vol.  I.  I 


(     62     ) 
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fee,  and  eafe  me  of  my  pain. 


Alace  '. 
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fweet  Hope,  where  is  thy  fcope  ?  Or  where 
Z±Z=3=: 
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fhalt  thou      remain  ?  Why  flees  thou  me, 


P3=^ 
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to    make  me  die  ?  Wilt  thou  not  come 


l=S 
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a  -  gain  ?         Since  Hope  is    gone,  and 


s 
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can  -  not    me      re  -  mead,  In    bon  -  dage 


thus      I    mull  bide  For  -  tunes  fead,    I 


(  n  ) 

mull  bide  For  -  tunes     fead. 

I  had  a  heart,  and  now  I  heartlefs  go  : 
I  had  a  mind  that  dayly  was  oppreft : 
I  had  a  friend  that's  now  become  my  fo  : 
I  had  a  will,  yet  I  can  get  no  reft. 

What  have  I  now  ?  nothing  I  trow, 

But  fpite  where  I  had  joy  : 

What  am  I  then  ?  a  heartlefs  man  :• 

Should  love  me  thus  deflroy  ? 
I  love  and  ferve  one  whom  I  do  regard, 
Yet,  for  my  love,  difdain  is  my  reward.. 

If  promis'd  faith,  and  fecret  love  intend, 

And  choofe  but  doubt,  I  thought  I  had  done  well. 

If  fixed  eye  and  inward  heart  do  bind 

A. man  in  love,  as  now  my  heart  doth  feel : 

What  pain  is  love  ?  or  what  may  move 

A  man  for  to  defpair  ? 

Nothing  fo  great  as  hie  defpite 

Of  his  fweet  lady  fair : 
Such  is  my  chance,  as  now  I  muft  confefs; 
I.  love  a  love,  though  fhe  be  mercilefs. 

What  pain  can  pierce  a  heart  that  I  do  want3 
If  love  be  pain  that  doth  any  fubdue  ? 
What  pain  can  force  a  body  to  be  faint  ? 
If  love  be  pain,  how  can  I  pain  efchew  ?r 
I  2 


(    ft   ) 

Since  I  am  faft,  knit  to  the  maft. 

This  torment  to  indure  ; 

And  have  no  might,  by  law  nor  right3 

My  lady  to  procure  : 
What  mall  I  fay,  fmce  will  gain-Hands  the  law  ? 
I  have  a  will,  yet  will  makes  me  Hand  aw. 

Where  fhal  I  go  to  hide  my  weary  face  ? 
Where  ihal  I  find  a  place  for  my  defence  ? 
Where  is  my  love,  who  is  the  meeteft  place 
Of  all  the  earth  that  is  my  confidence  : 

She  hath  my  heart,  till  I  depart, 

Let  her  do  what  fhe  lift  ; 

I  cannot  mend,  but  Hill  depend, 

And  dayly  to  inlift 
To  purchafe  love,  if  love  my  love  defervej 
1£  not  for  love,  let  love  my  body  iterve. 

Come  here,  ye  gods,  and  judge  my  caufe  aright; 
Hear  my  complaint  before  ye  me  condemn  : 
Take  you  before  my  lady  molt  of  might : 
Let  not  the  wolf  devore  the  filly  lamb. 

If  ihe  may  fay,  by  night  or  day, 

That  ev'r  I  did  her  wrong ; 

My  mind  ihal  be,  with  cruelty, 

To  ly  in  prifon  ftrong : 
Then  mail  ye  fave  a  fakelefs  man  from  pain  ? 
Try  well  my  caufe,  and  then  remove  difdain. 


(    6S     ) 

G  lady  fair,  whom  I  do  honor  molt, 
Your  name  and  fame  within  my  breaft  I  have : 
Let  not  my  love  and  labour  thus  be  loft ; 
But  ftill  in  mind,  I  pray  you  to  ingraft', 
That  I  am  true,  and  fhall  not  rue 
A  word  that  I  have  faid  : 
I  am  your  man,  do  what  ye  can, 
When  all  thefe  playes  are  play'd. 
Then  fave  your  fhip  unbroken  on  the  fand, 
Since  man  and  goods  are  all  at  your  command. 

Then  choofe  to  keep  or  lofs  that  you  have  done : 
Your  friendly  friend  doth  make  you  this  requeft  i 
Let  not  friends  come  us  lovers  two  between, 
Since  late  detefts  caus'd  you  me  to  deteft. 
Keep  hope  in  ftore,  you  to  deplore, 
Conquer  your  friend  indeed : 
Remember  ay,  will  come  the  day, 
When  friends  a  friend  will  need : 
You  have  a  friend  fo  friendly  and  fo  true, 
Keep  well  your  friend :  I  fay  no  more.     Adieu,- 


13 
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Slow. 


SONG      XXXI. 
THE    VAIN     ADVICE. 

BY    MRS.    COCKBURN. 

Set  by  Mr.  Shield, 
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Ah  !  gaze  not  on      thofe     eyes !  For 
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bear  that  foft   inchant-ing  voice     to 
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hear :  Not     looks  of    ba  -  fi  -  liiks  give 
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fur  -  er     death,  Not  Syrens    ling      with 
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more  de-firuftive  breath.         Fly,    if    thy 
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free-dom  thou'dft  maintain ;    A  -las  !       I 
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feel  th'ad  -  vice        is  vain  :  A  heart,  whofe 
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fafe  -  ty        but     in  flight  does  lye,    Is 
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too      far     loft    to     have  the  pow'r  to 
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fly,     Is         too    far    loft      to     have  the 


s 


pow'r  to  fly. 
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SONG      XXXII. 

BY  THOMAS  BLACKLOCK,  D.   D. 

To  the  tune  of  The  Braes  of  Ballandyne,, 
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Be  -  neath   a  green     lhade,        a 
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love  -  ly    young      fwain    One       ev'ning 
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re  -  clin'd   to  dif    -co  -  ver       his 
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So       fad,  yet     fo        fweetly, 
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he       warbled  his    woe,  The  winds  ceas'd 
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to  breathe,  and   the       foun-tains     to 
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flow  :  Rude  winds,  with  com  -  paffion,  could 
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hear    him     com  -  plain;  Yet      Cloe,  lefs 
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gentle,    was      deaf     to        his     flrain. 


How  happy,  he  cry'd,  my  moments  once  flew! 
Ere  Chloe's  bright  charms  firft  flafh'd  in  my  view : 
Thefe  eyes  then  with  pleafure  the  dawn  could  fur- 

vey  ; 
Nor  fmil'd  the  fair  morning  more  chearful  than 

they  : 
Now  fcenes  of  diftrefs  pleafe  only  my  fight ; 
I'm  tortur'd  in  pleafure,  and  languifh  in  light. 


(     7°     J 

Through  changes  in  vain  relief  I  purfue; 
All,  all  but  confpire  my  griefs  to  renew  : 
From  funfnine  to  zephyrs  and  fhades  we  repair  ; 
To  funlhine  we  fly  from  too  piercing  an  air : 
But  love's  ardent  fever  burns  always  the  fame ; 
No  winter  can  cool  it,  no  fummer  inflame. 

But  fee!  the  pale  moon  all  clouded  retires ; 
The  breezes  grow  cool,  not  Strephon's  defires : 
I  fly  from  the  dangers  of  tempeft  and  wind, 
Yet  nouriih  the  madnefs  that  preys  on  my  mind. 
Ah  wretch  !  how  can  life  thus  merit  thy  care, 
Since  length'ning  its  moments,  but  lengthens  de- 
fpair  ? 


SONG      XXXIII. 

BY  WILLIAM   HAMILTON,   OF  BANGOUR,  ESQ,. 

(Tune,  GdJ(ywJbiels.) 

Slow. 
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Ah !      the  [poor]  fhepherd's  mourn  -  ful 
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fate*  When  doom'd  to   love,  and  doom'd  to 
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languilh,  To       bear      the      fcorn   -    ful 


fair  one's  hate,  Nor  dare  difclofe      his 
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an  -  guifh.         Yet       ea  -  ger  looks,  and 
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dy-ing     lighs,  ?vly    fe  -  cret   foul     dif 
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co-ver ;  While  rapture  trembling  thro'  mine 


m^^mm^m 


eyes,  Re-veals  how  much  I  love  her.  The 
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ten  -  der  glance,  the  red-ning  cheek,  O'er 
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fpread  with  rif-ing      blufh  -  es,  A    thoufand 
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va-rious     ways    they  fpeak,  A   thoufand 


^=sp|-ix^-ii 


va-rious         wiin  -  es. 

For,  oh  !  that  form  fo  heavenly  fair, 

Thofe  languid  eyes  fo  fweetly  fmiling, 
That  artlefs  blufh,  and  modeft  air, 

So  fatally  beguiling  ; 
Thy  every  look,  and  every  grace, 

So  charm  whene'er  I  view  thee, 
Till  death  o'ertake  me  in  the  chace. 

Still  will  my  hopes  purfue  thee. 
Then  when  my  tedious  hours  are  pail:, 

Be  this  laft  bleiTing  given, 
Low  at  thy  feet  to  breathe  my  lalt* 

And  die  in  light  of  heaven. 
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SONG     XXXIV. 

UNGRATEFUL     NANNY, 
BY     CHARLES    LORD     BINNING*. 
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Did    e  -  ver     fwain    a     nymph        a 
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dore,      As     I    un  -  grateful     Nan  -  ny 
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do?     Was    e-ver      fhepherd's  heart     fo 
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fore  ?     Was  ever        brok  -  en  heart   fo 


*  Son  to  the  late,  and  father  to  the  prefent,  Earl  of  Had- 
dington.    He  died  at  Naples  l732-3>    "  univerfally  la* 

Hiented." 


Vol.  I. 
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truer    My  cheeks  are  fwell'd  with    tears,  but 
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me     Has  never      fhed   a  tear    for     me. 

If  Nanny  call'd,  did  Robin  flay, 
Or  linger  when  Ihe  bid  me  run  ? 

She  only  had  the  word  to  fay, 

And  all  Ihe  ask'd  was  quickly  done : 

I  always  thought  on  her,  but  ihe 

Would  ne'er  bellow  a  thought  on  me, 

To  let  her  cows  my  clover  tafle 
Have  I  not  rofe  by  break  of  day  ? 

When  did  her  heifers  ever  fall, 
If  Robin  in  his  yard  had  hay  ? 

Tho'  to  my  fields  they  welcome  were, 

I  never  welcome  was  to  her . 

If  Nanny  ever  loft  a  fheep, 

I  chearfully  did  give  her  two : 
Did  not  her  lambs  in  fafety  fleep 

Within  my  folds  in  frofl  and  fnow  ? 
Have  they  not  there  from  cold  been  free  ? 
But;  Nanny  (till  is  cold  to  me. 


(    75     ) 

Whene'er  I  climb'd  our  orchard  trees, 
The  ripe  ft  fruit  was  kept  for  Nan ; 

Oh  how  thofe  hands  that  drown'd  her  bees 
Were  flung !  I'll  ne'er  forget  the  pain : 

Sweet  were  the  combs  as  fweet  could  be, 

But  Nanny  ne'er  look'd  fweet  on  me. 

If  Nanny  to  the  well  did  come, 
'Twas  I  that  did  her  pitchers  fill  ; 

Full  as  they  were  I  brought  them  home 
Her  corn  I  carry'd  to  the  mill : 

My  back  did  bear  her  facks,  but  fhe 

Would  never  bear  the  fight  of  me. 

To  Nanny's  poultry  oats  I  gave, 
I'm  fure  they  always  had  the  beft  c 

Within  this  week  her  pidgeons  have 
Eat  up  a  peck  of  peas  at  lead : 

Her  little  pidgeons  kifs,  but  fhe 

Would  never  take  a  kifs  from  me  : 

Mull  Robin  always  Nanny  woo  ? 

And  Nanny  flill  on  Robin  frown  ? 
Alas !  poor  wretch  !  what  mall  I  do, 

If  Nanny  does  not  love  me  foon  ? 
If  no  relief  to  me  fhe'll  bring, 
I'll  hang  me  in  her  apron-ftring. 
K  z 


(    76    ) 
SONG     XXXV, 

BY  WILLIAM    HAMILTON,    OF   BANGOUR,   ESQ. 

Tune,  The  yellow  hair' d  laddie  * . 

"\7*E  fhepherds  and  nymphs  that  adorn  the  gay 

plain, 
Approach  from  your  fports,   and   attend  to   my 

flrain ; 
Amongft  all  your  number  a  lover  fo  true 
Was  ne'er  fo  undone,  with  fuch  blifs  in  his  view. 

Was  ever  a  nymph  fo  hard  hearted  as  mine  ? 
She  knows  me  fincere,  and  flie  fees  how  I  pine  ; 
She  does  not  difdain  me,  nor  frown  in  her  wrath, 
But  calmly  and  mildly  refigns  me  to  death. 

She  calls  me  her  friend,  but  her  lover  denies : 
She  fmiles  when  I'm  chearful,  but  hears  not  my 

fighs. 
A  bofom  fo  flinty,  fo  gentle  an  air, 
Infpires  me  with  hope,  and  yet  bids  me  defpair  \ 

I  fall  at  her  feet,  and  implore  her  with  tears  : 
Her  anfwer  confounds,  while  her  manner  endears; 


Ramsay.     See  before,  p.  i  3. 
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When  foftly  me  tells  me  to  hope  no  relief, 

My  trembling  lips  blefs  her  in  fpite  of  my  grief. 

By  night,  while  I  ilumber,  Mill  haunted  with  care, 
I  ftart  up  in  anguiih,  and  figh  for  the  fair  : 
The  fair  fleeps  in  peace,  may  me  ever  do  fo  1 
And  only  when  dreaming  imagine  my  wo. 

Then  gaze  at  a  diftance,  nor  farther  afpire  ; 
Nor  think  (he  fhou'd  love  whom  me  cannot  admire : 
Hum  all  thy  complaining,  and  dying  her  Have, 
Commend  her  to  heaven,  and  thyfelf  to  the  grave. 


SONG       XXXVI*. 

BY    TOBIAS    SMOLLETT,     M.    D. 
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Thy     fa  -  tal  marts  un  -    err  -  ing  move, 
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I     bow  before  thine       al  -  tar,  Love  !  I 

*  In  imitation  of  a  much  admired  ode  of  Sappho.     See 
Philips's  translation.     English  Songs,  I.   i  88. 
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feel    thy    {"oft,    re  -  fill  -  lefs  flame    Glide 
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fwift  through  all    my       vi  -  tal     frame 


For  while  I  gaze,  my  bofom  glows, 
My  blood  in  tides  impetuous  flows, 
Hope,  fear,  and  joy  alternate  roll, 
And  floods  of  tranfports  'whelm  my  foul  ! 

My  fault'ring  tongue  attempts  in  vain 
In  foothing  murmurs  to  complain, 
My  tongue  fome  fecret  magic  ties, 
My  murmurs  fink  in  broken  fighs  \ 

Condemn'd  to  nurfe  eternal  care, 
And  ever  drop  the  filent  tear, 
Unheard  I  mourn,  unknown  I  figh3 
Unfriended  live,  unpity'd  die  1 
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SONG      XXXVII. 
Tune,  Alloa-Houfe . 
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The     fpring-time  re  -  turns,  and    clothes 
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the  green  plains,    And    Al-lo  -  a       mines 
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more    chear  -  ful    and    gay;  The  lark  tunes 
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his     throat,  and    the        neigh-bour-ing 
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fwains  Sing    mer-ri-ly   round  me  where  -  e   - 
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ver        I     ftray:  But     San  -  dy     no 
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more      re    -    turns      to      my      view;  No 
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fpring-time    me  chears,  no     mu  -  £c     can 
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charm.  He's  gone !  and,     I     fear  me,     for 
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e  -  ver :     a  -  dieu  !     A  -    dieu    ev'ry 
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pleafure  this      bo-fom  can     warm. 


O  Alloa-houfe  !  how  much  art  thou  chang'd  ! 

How  filent,  how  dull  to  me  is  each  grove  ! 
Alone  I  here  wander  where  once  we  both  rang'd, 

Alas !  where  to  pleafe  me  my  Sandy  once  ilrove  ! 


(     8i     ) 

Here,  Sandy,  I  heard  the  tales  that  you  told, 
Here  lifl'ned  too  fond  whenever  you  fung ; 

Am  I  grown  lefs  fair  then,  that  you  are  turn'd  cold  > 
Or  foolilh,  believ'd  a  falfe,  flattering  tongue  ? 

So  fpoke  the  fair  maid,  when  forrow's  keen  pain, 

And  Ihame,  her  laft  fault'ring  accents  fuppreil ; 
For  fate,  at  that  moment,  brought  back  her  dear 
fwain, 

Who  heard,  and  with  rapture,  his  Nelly  addreft : 
My  Nelly !  my  fair,  I  come ;  O  my  love  ! 

No  pow'r  mall  thee  tear  again  from  my  arms, 
And  Nelly !  no  more  thy  fond  fhepherd  reprove, 

Who  knows  thy  fair  worth,  and  adores  all  thy 
charms. 

She  heard;  and  new  joy  mot  thro'  her  foft  frame3 

And  will  you,  my  love  !  be  true  ?  fhe  replied : 
And  live  I  to  meet  my  fond  fhepherd  the  fame  ? 

Or  dream  I  that  Sandy  will  make  me  his  bride  ? 
O  Nelly  !  I  live  to  find  thee  ftill  kind ; 

Still  true  to  thy  fwain,  and  lovely  as  true ; 
Then,  adieu  to  all  forrow ;  what  fouls  is  fo  blinds 

As  not  to  live  happy  for  ever  with  you  ? 
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SONG     XXXVIII. 
To  the  tune  of,  The  Bonny  La/s  of  Brankfo 
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As        I  came  in    by      Ti  -  viot  fide,  And 
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by  the  braes    of      Brankfome,  There  firft  I 


favv    my     bon  -  ny  bride,  Young,    foul- 


ing, 
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fweet,  and      handfom ;  Her  fkin  was  faft-er 


than     the     down,  And  white  as    a  -    la    - 
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baf -ter ;  Her    hair      a  ihin-ing      wav  -  y 
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brown;  In  ftraightnefs  nane  fur  -  pall  her. 


Life  glow'd  upon  her  lip  and  cheek, 

Her  clear  een  were^furprifmg, 
And  beautifully  turn'd  her  neck, 

Her  little  breafts  juft  rifmg  : 
Nae  filken  hofe  with  goofhets  fine, 

Or  moon  with  glancing  laces, 
On  her  bare  leg,  forbad  to  fhine 

Well-fhapen  native  graces. 

Ae  little  coat,  and  bodice  white, 

Was  fum  of  a'  her  claithing  ; 
Even  thefe  o'er  mickle  ; — mair  delyte 

She'd  given  cled  wi'  naithing. 
She  lean'd  upon  a  Howry  brae, 

By  which  a  burny  trotted; 
On  her  I  glowr'd  my  faul  away, 

While  on  her  fweets  I  doated. 


A  thoufand  beauties  of  defert 
Before  had  fcarce  alarm'd  me, 

Till  this  dear  artlefs  {truck  my  heart, 
And*  bot  defigning,  charm'd  me. 
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Hurry' d  by  love,  clofe  to  my  breaft 

I  clafp'd  this  fund  of  blifles ; 
Wha  fmil'd,  and  faid,  Without  a  prieft, 

Sir,  hope  for  nought  but  kifTes. 

1  had  nae  heart  to  do  her  harm, 

And  yet  I  could  nae  want  her ; 
What  fhe  demanded,  ilka  charm 

Of  her's  pled,  I  fhou'd  grant  her. 
Since  Heaven  had  dealt  to  me  a  rowth, 

Strait  to  the  kirk  I  led  her  ; 
There  '  plighted'  her  my  faith  and  trowth. 

And  a  young  lady  made  her. 


SONG     XXXIX. 

THE  SILKEN  SNOODED   LASSIE, 
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Com -ing  through  the      broom  at    e'en 
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And        com  -  ing  through  the  broom   fae 
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dreary,    The        laf-fie  loft  her    iilk-en 
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fnood,  Which  coll  her  ma  -  ny     a        blurt 
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and  blear  eye. 

Fair  her  hair,  and  brent  her  brow, 

And  bonny  blew  her  een  when  near  ye ; 

The  mair  I  priv'd  her  bonny  mou, 
The  mair  I  wifh'd  her  for  my  deary. 

The  broo  m  was  lang,  the  laffie  gay, 

And  O  but  I  was  unco  cheary ; 
The  fnood  was  tint,  a  well  a  day  ! 

For  mirth  was  turn'd  to  blurt  and  blear-eye. 

I  preft  her  hand,  me  figh'd,  I  woo'd, 

And  fpear'd,  What  gars  ye  fob,  my  deary  ? 

Quoth  fne,  I've  loft  my  filken  fnood, 
And  never  mair  can  look  fae  cheary. 

I  faid,  Ne'er  mind  the  filken  fnood, 

Nae  langer  mourn,  nor  look  fae  dreary; 

I'll  buy  you  ane  that's  twice  as  good, 
If  you'll  confent  to  be  my  deary. 
Vol.  I.  L 
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Quoth  fhe,  If  you  will  aye  be  mine, 

Nae  mair  the  fnood  mail  make  me  dreary 

I  vow'd,  I  feal'd,  and  blefs  the  time, 
That  in  the  broom  I  met  my  deary. 


SONG      XL. 

HERE  AW  A',  THERE  AWA\ 


Plaintive. 
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Here   a  -  wa',    there     awa',     here  awa', 
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Wil-lie,  Here  a  -  wa',    there     a-wa',  here 


nigu 


tz^Bi:: 


awa',     hame  ;     Lang  have  I     fought  thee^ 


fe 


P.   r  r  ■*• 


£:J=:£Z> 


Dear  have    I     bought  thee,  Now  I  have 


^iSiiStl 


got-ten  my    Willie      a  -  gain. 


(     87     ) 

Thro'  the  lang  muir  I  have  follow'd  my  Willie, 
Thro'  the  lang  muir  I  have  follow'd  him  hame ; 
Whatever  betide  us,  nought  Ihall  divide  us, 
Love  now  rewards  all  my  forrow  and  pain. 

Here  awa',  there  awa',  here  awa',  Willie, 
Here  awa',  there  awa',  here  awa',  hame ; 
Come,  love,  believe  me,  nothing  can  grieve  me, 
Ilka  thing  pleafes  while  Willie's  at  hame. 


SONG    XLI. 

THE  MARINER'S  WIFE. 
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But    are  ye  fure  the     news  is  true  ?  And 


P^P 


are  ye  fure  he's  weel  ?    Is     this    a   time 
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to  think  of  wark?Ye  jades,  fling  by  your 
L  2 


(     88     > 
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wheel.  There's  nae  luck    a  -  bout  the  houfe,  There's 


ZM 


lEizriE: 


nae  luck    at  a\  There's  nae  luck     a 


lisillllllilill 


bout  the  houfe  Whan    our  goodman1 

Is  this  a  time  to  think  of  warfc, 
When  Colin's  at  the  door  ? 

Rax  me  my  cloak,  I'll  down  the  key, 
And  fee  him  come  afhore. 
There's  nae  luck,  &c . 

Rife  up,  and  mak  a  clean  fire-fide, 

Put  on  the  muckle  pat ; 
Gie  little  Kate  her  cotton  gown, 

And  Jock  his  Sunday's  coat. 
There's  nae  luck,  &c. 

Make  their  moon  as  black  as  flaes, 
Their  dockings  white  as  fnaw  ; 

It's  a'  to  pleafure  our  goodman, 
He  likes  to  fee  them  braw. 

There's  ?iae  luck,  fcfr. 


(     89     > 

There  are  twa  hens  into  the  crib 
Have  fed  this  month  and  mair, 

Make  hafle,  and  thraw  their  necks  about, 
That  Colin  weel  may  fare. 
There's  nae  luck,  t$c. 

Bring  down  to  me  my  b'gonet, 

My  biihop-fattin  gown, 
And  then  gae  tell  the  bailie's  wife 

That  Colin's  come  to  town. 
There's  nae  luck,  tsV . 

My  Turkey  flippers  I'll  put  on, 

My  (lockings  pearl  blue, 
And  a'  to  pleafure  our  goodman, 

For  he's  baith  leel  and  true. 
There's  nae  luck,  &c. 

Sae  fweet  his  voice,  fae  fmooth  his  tongue, 

His  breath's  like  cauler  air, 
His  very  tread  has  mufic  in't, 

As  he  comes  up  the  flair. 
There's  nae  luck,  fcsTft, 

And  will  I  fee  his  face  again  ? 

And  will  I  hear  him  fpeak  ? 
I'm  downright  dizzy  with  the  joy, 

In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet! 
There's  nae  luck,  &c. 

Vol.  I.  L  3 


(     90     ) 
SONG    XLII... 

MY  WIFE'S  TA'Etf  THE  GEE. 


A    friend  of  mine  came  here  yeftreen,  And 


he  wou'd  hae  me  down  'To  drink  a  bottle  of 
ale  wi'  him,  In    the  nieft  burrows  town:  But 


O  !  indeed   it  was,  fir,  Sae     far  the  war  for 


me ;  For  lang,  or  e'er  that   I    came  hame  My 


wife  had  ta'en  the  gee» 


(     9i     ) 

We  fat  fae  late,  and  drank  fae  flout* 

The  truth  I  tell  to  you, 
That  lang  or  e'er  midnight  came, 

We  were  a'  roaring  fou. 
My  wife  fits  at  the  fire -fide, 

And  the  tear  blinds  ay  her  ee ; 
The  ne'er  a  bed  will  fhe  gae  to, 

But  fit  and  tak  the  gee. 

In  the  morning  foon,  when  I  came  down, 

The  ne'er  a  word  Ihe  fpake  ; 
But  mony  a  fad  and  four  look, 

And  ay  her  head  fh'd  fhake. 
My  dear,  quoth  I,  what  aileth  thee, 

To  look  fae  four  on  me  ? 
I'll  never  do  the  like  again, 

If  you'll  never  tak  the  gee. 

When  that  fhe  heard,  fhe  ran,  flie  flang 

Her  arms  about  my  neck  ; 
And  twenty  kiffes  in  a  crack, 

And,  poor  wee  thing,  fhe  grat. 
If  you'll  ne'er  do  the  like  again, 

But  bide  at  hame  wi'  me, 
I'll  lay  my  life  Ife  be  the  wife 

That's  never  tak  the  gee. 


(      92      ) 


SONG     XLIII. 

THE     HAPPY     CLOWN. 
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How  hap-py     is  the      ru-ral  clown,  Who, 
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far  remov'd  from  noife  of  town,  Contemns  the 
-* — i5^-- k-t— = — ■=. — f  I    P 


pan 
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glo-ry      of  a  crown,And  in  his  fafe  re 


ms 


treat,  Is     pleaf  -  ed  with  his     low  de 


gree,  Is      rich    in    decent     po-ver-ty,  From 


I 
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ftrife,  from  care  and  bus'nefs  free,  At   oncebaith 


(     93     ) 


good  and     great ! 


No  drums  difturb  his  morning  fleep, 
He  fears  no  danger  of  the  deep, 
Nor  noify  law,  nor  courts  ne'er  heap 

Vexation  in  his  mind  : 
No  trumpets  roufe  him  to  the  war, 
No  hopes  can  bribe,  no  threats  can  dare 
From  ftate  intrigues  he  holds  afar, 

And  liveth  unconfin'd, 

Like  thofe  in  golden  ages  born, 
He  labours  gently  to  adorn 
His  fmall  paternal  fields  of  corn, 

And  on  their  produces  feeds : 
Each  feafon  of  the  wheeling  year, 
Jnduftrious  he  improves  with  care  j 
And  ftill  fome  ripened  fruits  appear, 

So  well  his  toil  fucceeds. 

Now  by  the  filver  ftream  he  lies, 
And  angles  with  his  beats  and  flies, 
And  next  the  filvan  fcene  he  triesa 
His  fpirit  to  regal : 


(    94    ) 

Now  from  the  rock  or  height  he  views 
His  fleecy  flock,  or  teeming  cows, 
Then  tunes  his  reed,  or  tries  his  mufe, 
That  waits  his  honeft  call. 

Amidfl  his  harmlefs  eafy  joys, 

No  care  his  peace  of  mind  deftroys, 

Nor  does  he  pafs  his  time  in  toys 

Beneath  his  jufl  regard : 
He's  fond  to  feel  the  zephyr's  breez, 
To  plant  and  fned  his  tender  trees  j 
And  for  attending  well  his  bees, 

Enjoys  the  fweet  reward. 

The  flowry  meads,  and  filent  coves, 

The  fcenes  of  faithful  rural  loves, 

And  warbling  birds,  on  blooming  groves, 

Afford  a  wilh'd  delight : 
But,  O  !  how  pleafant  is  this  life  ! 
Bleft  with  a  chafte  and  virtuous  wife, 
And  children  pratling,  void  of  fhife, 

Around  his  iire  at  night  I 


(     95     ) 


SONG     XLIV. 

TWINE  WEEL  THE  PLAIDEN. 


!pi^#iii^pEi 


O !        I    hae   loft  my  filk-  en  fnood,  That 


3> 


i 
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tied  my  hair    fae  yellow ;  I've    gi'en  my 


iiiiilEiiteilS 


heart  to    the    lad      I  loo'd,  He    was     a 


rawiigiiLi 


gal-lant  fellow. 


And  twine     it  weel, 


Si^ii^ 


my  bonny  dow,  And  twine  it   weel  the 


gJU-Ig 


plaiden ;    The      laffie    loll  her    filken  fnood 


In      pu-ing    of    the  bracken. 

-He  prais'd  my  een  fae  bonny  blue, 

Sae  lily  white  my  fkin  o% 
And  fyne  he  prie'd  my  bonny  mou, 

And  fwore  it  was  nae  fin  o'. 
And  twine  it  weel,  &c. 

But  he  has  left  the  lafs  he  loo'd, 
His  own  true  love  forfaken  ; 

Which  gars  me  fair  to  greet  the  fncod, 
I  loft  among  the  bracken. 

And  twine  it  weel,  &c. 


SONG     XLV. 

I'LL  CHEAR  UP  MY  HEART. 
As  I  was  a  walking  ae  May-morning,  The 


1 


fidlers  and  youngfters  were  making  their  game; 


(    97    ) 


And  there  I  faw  my  faithlefs  lover,  And  a'  my 


forrows  return'd  again.     Well  fmce  he  is  gane, 


joy  gang  wi'  him  ;  It's  ne'er  be  he  mall  gar  me 


i 


complain  :  I'll  chear  up  my  heart,  and  I  will  get 


i 


another ;  I'll  never  lay  a'  my  love  upon  ane, 

I  could  na  get  ileeping  yeftreen  for  weeping, 

The  tears  ran  down  like  fhowers  o'  rain ; 
An'  had  na  I  got  greiting  my  heart  wad  a  broken ; 

And  O  !  but  love's  a  tormenting  pain. 
But  fmce  he  is  gane,  may  joy  gae  wi'  him  ; 

It's  never  be  he  that  mall  gar  me  complain : 
I'll  chear  up  my  heart,  and  I  will  get  another ; 

I'll  never  lay  a'  my  love  upon  ane. 

Vol.  I.  M 


(     98     ) 

When  I  gade  into  my  mither's  new  houfe, 

I  took  my  wheel  and  fate  down  to  fpin ; 
'Twas  there  I  firfl  began  my  thrift ; 

And  a'  the  wooers  came  linking  in. 
It  was  gear  he  was  feeking,  but  gear  he'll  na  get ; 

And  its  never  be  he  that  mall  gar  me  complain  : 
For  I'll  chear  up  my  heart,  and  I'll  foon  get  an- 
other ; 

I'll  never  lay  a'  my  love  upon  ane. 


SONG     XLVI. 

MY     HEART'S     MY     A  IN". 

'Tis  nae  very  lang  finfyne,  That  I  had  a  lad 


m 


of  my  ain ;  But  now  he's  awa'  to  anither,  And 


left  me  a'  my  lain.     The  lafs  he's  courting  has 


m 


filler,  And  I  hae  nane  at  a' ;  And  'tis  nought  but 


(    99    ) 


i 


the  love  of  the  tocher  That's  tane  my  lad  awa\ 

But  I'm  blyth  that  my  heart's  my  am, 

And  I'll  keep  it  a'  my  life, 
Until  that  I  meet  wi'  a  lad 

Who  has  fenfe  to  wale  a  good  wife  : 
For  though  I  fay't  myfell, 

That  fhou'd  nae  fay't,  'tis  true, 
The  lad  that  gets  me  for  a  wife, 

He'll  ne'er  hae  occafion  to  rue. 

I  gang  ay  fou  clean  and  fou  torn, 

As  a'  the  neighbours  can  tell ; 
Tho'  I've  feldom  a  gown  on  my  back, 

But  fick  as  I  fpin  myfell: 
And  when  I'm  clad  in  my  curtfey, 

I  think  myfell  as  braw 
As  Suiie,  wi'  a'  her  pearling, 

That's  tane  my  lad  awa'. 

But  I  wifh  they  were  buckled  together, 

And  may  they  live  happy  for  life ; 
Tho'  Willie  does  flight  me,  and's  left  me, 

The  chield  he  deferves  a  good  wife. 

M  2 


(      100      ) 

But,  O  !  I'm  blyth  that  I've  mifs'd  him, 

As  blyth  as  I  weel  can  be  ; 
For  ane  that's  fo  keen  o'  the  filler 

Will  ne'er  agree  wi'  me. 

But  as  the  truth  is,  I'm  hearty, 

I  hate  to  be  fcrimpit  and  fcant ; 
The  wie  thing  I  hae,  I'll  make  ufe  o't, 

And  nae  ane  about  me  mall  want : 
For  I'm  a  good  guide  o'  the  warld, 

I  ken  what  to  ha'd  and  to  gie  ; 
For  whinging  and  cringing  for  filler 

Will  ne'er  agree  wi'  me. 

Contentment  is  better  than  riches, 

An'  he  wha  has  that,  has  enough ; 
The  mailer  is  feldom  fae  happy 

As  Robin  that  drives  the  plough, 
But  if  a  young  lad  wou'd  caft  up, 

To  make  me  his  partner  for  life  ; 
If  the  chield  has  the  fenfe  to  be  happy> 

He'll  fa'  on  his  feet  for  a  wife. 


(     ioi     ) 


SONG     XLVII. 

THE  BUSH  ABO  ON  TRAQUAIR, 

EY     MR.     CRAWFORD. 


Slow. 
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Hear    me,  ye  nymphs,  And  eve   -  ry 
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fwain,  I'll     tell  how    Peg-gy  grieves  me, 
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Tlio'    thus  I    lan-guifh,    thus  corn-plain, 


&""j;i  j  i-^n..jj  ^ 


A  -  las !  me    ne'er  be  -  lieves  me  :    My 


bjjz±=jz^z^g=pzz=: 
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vows   and   lighs,  like        ii  -  lent     air, 


IIUpl 


Un  -  heed  -  ed  ne  -  ver        move    her ; 
M  3 


(       102      ) 


I^iil^ii 


^feeEfe 


At  the        bon-ny      bufh    a  -  boon     Tra 


^f-^lj  J^p-i^^ 


quair,  'Twas  there  I   firft    did     love  her, 


That  day  ftie  fmil'd,  and  made  me  glad, 

No  maid  feem'd  ever  kinder ; 
I  thought  myfelf  the  luckieft  lad, 

So  fweetly  there  to  find  her  : 
I  try'd  to  fboth  my  am'rous  flame, 

In  words  that  I  thought  tender  ; 
If  more  there  pafs'd,  I'm  not  to  blame, 

I  meant  not  to  offend  hen 

Yet  now  me  fcornful  flees  the  plain, 

The  fields  we  then  frequented  ; 
If  e'er  we  meet  fhe  fhews  difdain, 

She  looks  as  ne'er  acquainted. 
The  bonny  bufh  bloom'd  fair  in  May, 

Its  fweets  I'll  ay  remember , 
But  now  her  frowns  make  it  decay, 

It  fades  as  in  December. 


Ye  rural  powers,  who  hear  my  flrains, 
Why  thus  ihould  Peggy  grieve  me  r 


(     i°3     ) 

Oh  !  make  her  partner  in  my  painsj 
Then  let  her  fmiles  relieve  me  : 

If  not,  my  love  will  turn  defpair, 
My  paffion  no  more  tender, 

I'll  leave  the  bufh  aboon  Traquair, 
To  lonely  wilds  I'll  wander. 


SONG     XLVIII. 


Y  AUSTIN,    M.   D.* 
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For  the     lack  of   gold  file's  left  me,  O, 
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And  of      all  that's  dear     be  -  reft  me,  O ; 
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She        me     for  -  fook  for       a  great  duke, 


*  On  the  marriage  of  his  miftrefs,  Jean,  daughter  of 
John  Drummond,  of  Megginch,  efq.  to  James  duke  of 
Atholl,  in  17...  This  lady,  having  furvived  her  hufband, 
and  married,  fecondly,  lord  Adam  Gordon,  is  ftill  living. 
The  tune  is  faid  to  be  old. 
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And    to      endlefs     woes  {lie's  left  me,  O. 


g^^E^g 
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A        ftar    and     gar  -  ter  have  more  art, 


ip^pSP^ 


Than    youth,    a     true    and  faith- ful  heart ; 


For       emp  -  ty    ti  -  ties      we  mufc  part, 


iliiippisia 


And  for  glitt'ring  mow  file's  left  me,  O. 


No  cruel  fair  mall  e'er  more  move 
My  injured  heart  again  to  love ; 
Through  diftant  climates  I  muft  rove, 
Since  Jeany  fhe  has  left  me,  O. 


(     ios     ) 

Ye  pow'rs  above,  I  to  your  care 
Give  up  my  charming  lovely  fair  ; 
Your  choiceft  bleffings  be  her  mare, 
Tho'  (he's  for  ever  left  me,  O. 


SONG      XLIX. 
WAYWARD    WIFE, 
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A    -    las !  my  fon,  you       lit  -  tie  know 


The     for  -  rows  that  from  wedlock  flow.  Fare- 


S^Elli^P^i 


se 


wel     to      e  -  ve  -  ry       day  of  eafe,  When 
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you  have  gotten  a       wife  to  pleafe.        Sae 
bide  you  yet,  and  bide  you  yet ,    Ye       little  ken 


(     io6     ) 


^nrrrn 


what's  to     be  -   tide  you  yet ;  The      half   of 


^=fe|pp|g^gg=g 


that  'will     gane  you  yet,    If    a        wayward 


j&j  i  J  r c \\ 


wife  ob  -  tain  you  yet. 

[Your  experience  is  but  final!, 
As  yet  you've  met  with  little  thrall :] 
The  black  cow  on  your  foot  ne'er  trod  *, 
Which  gars  you  fing  alang  the  road. 
Sae  bide  you  yet,  &c.        , 

Sometimes  the  rock,  fometimes  the  reel, 
Or  fome  piece  of  the  fpinning  wheel, 


*  This  is  an  ancient  proverbial  expreffion.  It  is  ufed  by 
Sir  John  Harrington  in  his  tranflation  of  the  Orlando  Furiojo 
(b.  vi.  s.  72.)}  where,  fpeaking  of  fome  very  young  dam- 
fels,  he  fays, 

The  blacke  oxe  has  not  yet  trod  on  their  toe. 

Quare,  however,  the  authenticity  of  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing ftanza.  The  two  lines  between  brackets  are  want- 
ing in  fome  copies. 


(     io7     ) 

She  will  drive  at  you  wi'  good  will, 
And  then  fhe'll  fend  you  to  the  de'ih 

Sae  bide  you  yet j  &C. 

When  I  like  you  was  young  and  free, 
I  valued  not  the  prouder!  fhe ; 
Like  you  I  vainly  boafted  then, 
That  men  alone  were  born  to  reign, 
But  bide  you  yet,  &c. 

Great  Hercules  and  Sampfon  too, 
Were  ftronger  men  than  I  or  you.. 
Yet  they  were  baffled  by  their  dears, 
And  felt  the  diflafFand  the  fheers. 
Sae  bide  you  yet y  &C. 

Stout  gates  of  brafs,  and  well-built  walls, 
Are  proof  'gainft  fwords  and  cannon-balls, 
But  nought  is  found  by  fea  or  land, 
That  can  a  wayward  wife  withfland. 
Sae  bide  you  yet,  8c  c. 


SONG    L. 
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Good    morrow,    fair  miflrefs,  the  begin- 


(     io«    ) 


ner  of  ftrife,  I  took  ye  frae  the  begging,  and 


I 


made  ye  my  wife  :  It  was  your  fair  outfide  that 


£ 


firft  took  my  ee,    But  this  'is'  the  laft  time 

my  face  ye  fall  fee. 

Fye  on  ye,  ill  woman,  the  brlnger  o'  ihame, 
The  abufer  o'  love,  the  difgrace  o'  my  name  ; 
The  betrayer  o9  him  that  fo  trufted  in  thee  : 
But  this  is  the  laft  time  my  face  ye  fall  fee. 

To  the  ground  mall  be  razed  thefe  halls  and  thefe 

bovvers, 
Defil'd  by  your  lufts  and  your  wanton  amours : 
I'll  find  out  a  lady  of  higher  degree  ; 
And  this  is  the  laft  time  my  face  ye  fall  fee. 


{     *°9    ) 


SONG     LI. 

£Y    ALLAN     RAMSAY. 

To  the  tune  of,  Lochaher  no  more* 
Slow.  ^  ^ 
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Fare -well  to     Loch-  a  -  ber,      and 
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fare-well,  my      Jean,  Where  heartfome  with 


fepjilllliiSlI 


thee     I've      mo-ny  day  been:  For  Loch- 


P^EE^I 
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a  -  ber    no 


more,     Loch  -  a  -  ber  no 


more,  We'll     may    be    re  -  turn  to  Loch- 
Vol.  I.  N 


(     no    ) 
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a  -  ber     no     more.      Thefe  tears  that  I 


WtrY'^m^m 


fried    they     are      a'  for  my      dear,  And 


w^rrf^^^m 


no    for  the      dan-ger  at  -  tend-ing  on 
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weir ;  Tho'  bore  on  rough      feas    to      a 
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far   bloody      ihore,  May        be      to      re    - 
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turn    to  Loch  -  a  -  ber       no     more. 


Tho'  hurrycanes  rife,  and  rife  ev'ry  wind, 
They'll  ne'er  make  a  tempeft  like  that  in  my  mind; 
Tho'  loudefl  of  thunder  on  loudeft  waves  roar, 
That's  nathing  like  leaving  my  love  on  the  ihore. 


To  leave  thee  behind  me,  my  heart  is  fair  pain5d. 
By  eafe  that's  inglorious  no  fame  can  be  gain'd  ; 
And  beauty  and  love's  the  reward  of  the  brave, 
And  I  maun  deferve  it  before  I  can  crave. 

Then  glory,  my  Jeany,  maun  plead  my  excufe; 
Since  honour  commands  me,  how  can  I  refufe  r 
Without  it  I  ne'er  can  have  merit  for  thee, 
And  without  thy  favour  I'd  better  not  be. 
I  gae  then,  my  lafs,  to  win  honour  and  fame ; 
And  if  I  mould  luck  to  come  glorioufly  hame, 
I'll  bring  a  heart  to  thee  with  love  running  o'er, 
And  then  I'll  leave  thee  and  Lochaber  no  more. 


SONG     LII. 

Tune,  My  Apron ,  deary*. 


Plaintive. 


loll  my  fheep  -  hook,  And     all    the  gay 

*  The  original  words  are  preferved  in  the  Orpheus  Ca- 
ledonius,  and,  with  fome  variation,  in  the  colle&ions  of 
1769  and  1776, 
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haunts  of  my     youth     I       for  -  fook ;  No 
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more  for      A  -  myn  -  ta  frefh    gar- lands 
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I      wove,    For  am  -  bi-tion,     I      faid, 
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would  foon  cure    me    of    love.        O     what 
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had  my      youth  <with  am  -  bi-tion    to      do  ? 
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Why     left  I     A   -    myn  -  ta  ?  ivby  broke   I 
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w<z»  -der    from       love,  and  A  -    myn  -  ta 
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no  more. 


Through  regions  remote  in  vain  do  I  rove, 
And  bid  the  wide  ocean  fecure  me  from  love  ! 
O  fool  1  to  imagine  that  ought  can  fubdue 
A  love  fo  well  founded,  a  paffion  fo  true. 
O  what  had  my  youth,  &c. 

Alas !  'tis  too  late  at  thy  fate  to  repine ; 
Poor  mepherd,  Amynta  no  more  can  be  thine  : 
Thy  tears  are  all  fruitlefs,  thy  wifhes  are  vain, 
The  moments  negle&ed  return  not  again. 

O  what  had  my  youth  with  ambition  to  do  ; 

Why  left  I  Amynta  P  why  broke  I  my  vow  ? 

O  give  me  my  Jheep,  and  my  Jheephook  repre, 

Pll  wander  from  love  and  Amy?ita  no  more. 

N  3 
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SONG     LIII. 

THE  HAPPY  LOVER'S  REFLECTIONS. 

BY     ALLAN     RAMSAY. 
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The   laft  time    I  came  o'er  the  moor,  I 
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left  my  love     be  -  hind  me;  Ye  po'vvrs!  what 
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pains  do       I    en-dure,  When  foft    i-de-as 
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mind  me!    Soon    as  the  rud-dy  morn    dif- 
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play'd  The  beaming  day     en    -    fu  -ing,    I 
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met  betimes  my      love-ly  maid,  In       fit 


igiplpyi 


'  re  -  treat'  for       woo-ing. 


Beneath  the  cooling  made  we  lay, 

Gazing  and  chaftly  fporting ; 
We  kifs'd  and  promis'd  time  away, 

Till  night  fpread  her  black  curtain. 
I  pitied  all  beneath  the  Ikies, 

Ev'n  kings,  when  me  was  nigh  me  ; 
In  raptures  I  beheld  her  eyes, 

Which  could  but  ill  deny  me. 


Shou'd  I  be  call'd  where  cannons  roar, 

Where  mortal  Iteel  may  wound  me, 
Or  caft  upon  fome  foreign  more, 

Where  dangers  may  furround  me, 
Yet  hopes  again  to  fee  my  love, 

To  feaft  on  glowing  kiffes, 
Shall  make  my  cares  at  diftance  move. 

In  profpeft  of  fuch  blifles. 


(     "6    ) 

In  all  my  foul  there's  not  one  place 

To  let  a  rival  enter  : 
Since  me  excels  in  ev'ry  grace, 

In  her  my  love  fhall  center. 
Sooner  the  feas  mall  ceafe  to  flow, 

Their  waves  the  Alps  mall  cover, 
On  Greenland  ice  (hall  rofes  grow, 

Before  I  ceafe  to  love  her. 

The  next  time  I  go  o'er  the  moor 

She  fhall  a  lover  find  me  ; 
And  that  my  faith  is  firm  and  pure,? 

Tho'  I  left  her  behind  me  : 
Then  Hymen's  facred  bonds  mail  chain 

My  heart  to  her  fair  bofom ; 
There,  while  my  being  does  remain, 

My  love  more  frefh  fhall  blofTom. 


SONG     LIV. 

BY    DAVID    MALLET,   ESQUIRE, 
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Ye  woods  and  ye  mountains  un  -  known, 
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Be-neathwhofepale  fha-dows    I       ftray, 
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To  the      breaft  of   my    charmer  a  -  lone 
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e - cho  con-vey. 


Wher  -  e  -  ver  he      pen-five-ly       leans, 
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By      fountain,  on  hill,  or    in       grove, 
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His    heart  will        ex    -    plain  what  me 
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means,  Who  fings  both  from     for  -  row  and 
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love. 
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More  foft  than  the  nightingale's  fong, 

0  waft  the  fad  found  to  his  ear : 
And  fay,  tho  divided  fo  long, 
The  friend  of  his  bofom  is  near. 
Then  tell  him  what  years  of  delight, 
Then  tell  him  what  ages  of  pain, 

1  felt  while  I  liv'd  in  his  fight ! 
I  feel  till  I  fee  him  aeain ! 


SONG      LV. 

THE  BROOM  OF  COWDENKNOWS. 
Slow. 


How  blyth  ilk  morn  was     I      to      fee 
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The     fwain  come    o'er    the         hill !    He 
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fkipt     the     burn,    and      flew     to      me ; 
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broom  of    Cow-den  -  knows ;  /        w//£     / 
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<u,W£  with       my     dear  fzvain,  With  his  pipe 
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and  my       ews. 

I  neither  wanted  ew  nor  lamb, 
While  his  flock  near  me  lay  J 

He  gat'her'd  in  my  fheep  at  night, 
And  chear'd  me  a'  the  day. 

O  the  broom,   &c. 


He  tun'd  his  pipe  and  reed  fae  fweet, 
The  burds  flood  liftning  by ; 

E'en  the  dull  cattle  flood  and  gaz'd, 
Charm'd  with  his  melody. 

O  the  broom,  &c. 


(       1*0      ) 

While  thus  we  fpent  our  time  by  turns,* 
Betwixt  our  flocks  and  play, 

I  envy'd  not  the  faireft  dame, 
Tho'  ne'er  fae  rich  and  gay. 

O  the  broom,  &c. 

Hard  fate  that  I  fhou'd  banifh'd  be* 

Gang  heavily  and  mourn, 
Becaufe  I  lov'd  the  kmdert  fwain 

That  ever  yet  was  born. 
O  the  broo?n,  &c. 

He  did  oblige  me  every  hour, 

Cou'd  I  but  Faithfu'be  ? 
He  flaw  my  heart :  cou'd  I  refufe 

Whate'er  he  afk'd  of  me  ? 
O  the  broom,  &c. 

My  doggie  and  my  little  kit 
That  held  my  wee  foup  whey, 

My  plaidy,  broach,  and  crooked  flicks 
May  now  ly  ufelefs  by. 

O  the  broom,  &c. 

Adieu,  ye  Cowdenknows,  adieu, 
Farewel  a'  pleafures  there  ; 

Ye  Gods  reftore  me  to  my  fwain, 
Is  a'  I  crave  or  care. 


(       12.1       ) 

0  the  broom,  the  bonny  honny  broom, 
The  broom  of  Cowdenknows  : 

1  wijh  I  were  with  my  dear /wain, 

With  his  pipe  and  my  ewes  *. 

SONG       LVI. 

SAE  MERRY  AS  WE  HAE  BEEN. 


A      lafs  that  was   *  laden'  with    care  Sat 
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heavi-ly     under     a  thorn;    I      liften'd  a 


while  for  to     hear, When  thus  ihebe-gan  for  to 


*  To  this  fong  Ramfay  fubfcribes  the  letters  S.  R.  the 
initials,  no  doubt,  of  its  author.  This,  therefor,  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  original,  which  in  Ramfays  own  time  (as  we 
learn  from  a  duet  in  "The  Gentle  Shepherd")  was  a  popu- 
lar fong.  It  muft,  indeed,  be  of  a  much  earlier  date,  as  in 
an  old  black  letter  (Englifn)  ballad  of  Charles  or  James  the 
Seconds  time,  "  To  a  pleafant  Scotch  tune,  called  the 
Broom  of  Cowdenknows,"  we  find  the  following  burthen; 
With  O,  the  broom,  the  bonny  broom, 

The  broom  of  Cowdenknows, 
Fain  would  I  be  in  the  North  Country, 
To  milk  my  daddie's  ewes. 

Vol.  I.  O 
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mourn :  When-e'er  my  dear  fhepherd  was  there. 
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The  birds  did  me  -  lo-dious-ly     fing,    And 
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cold  nipping   win-ter  did     wear    A  face  that  re- 
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fembled  the  Ipring.     Sae      mer-ry  as  nve  t<wa, 
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hae     been,  Sae  mer-ry  as    nve  t<wa  hae  been'y  My 
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heart  it     is      like    for      to      break,  When  I 
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think   on  the        days    Hue  ha've     feen. 


(       "3       ) 


Our  flocks  feeding  clofe  by  his  fide, 

He  gently  preffing  my  hand, 
I  view'd  the  wide  world  in  its  pride, 

And  laugh'd  at  the  pomp  of  command ! 
My  dear,  he  would  « oft'  to  me  fay, 

What  makes  you  hard-hearted  to  me  ? 
Oh !  why  do  you  thus  turn  away 

Prom  him  who  is  dying  for  thee  ? 
Sac  merry,   Sec. 

But  now  he  is  far  from  my  fight, 

Perhaps  a  deceiver  may  prove ; 
Which  makes  me  lament  day  and  night, 

That  ever  I  granted  my  love. 
At  eve,  when  the  reft  of  the  folk 

Were  merrily  feated  to  fpin, 
I  fet  my felf  under  an  oak, 

And  heavily  fighed  for  him. 
Sae  merry,  &c. 


SONG      LVII. 


SF 


Set  by  Dr.  Green. 
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Sweet   Annie  frae  the  fea  beach  came, Where 
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Jockyfpeel'dthe  veflel's  fidejAh!  whacan  keep 
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their  heart    at  hame,  When    Jock-y'stoit 
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boon    the  tyde  ?   Far  aff    to     di  -  ftant 
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realms    he  gangs,  Yet      I'll     be    true    as 
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he      has  been ;  And  when  ilk    lafs       a     - 


bout  him  thrangs,He'll  think  on    Annie,  his 
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faith  -  ful  ain. 


I  met  our  wealthy  laird  yeftreen, 
Wi*  gou'd  in  hand  he  tempted  me, 

He  prais'd  my  brow,  my  rolling  een, 
And  made  a  brag  of  what  he'd  gie 


(       I25       ) 

What  tho'  my  Jocky's  far  awa', 

Toft  up  and  down  the  anfome  main* 

I'll  keep  my  heart  ane  other  day, 
Since  Jocky  may  return  again. 

Nae  mair,  falfe  Jamie,  fing  nae  mair, 

And  fairly  caft  your  pipe  away ; 
My  Jocky  wad  be  troubled  fair, 

To  fee  his  friend  his  love  betray : 
For  a*  your  fongs  and  verfe  are  vain, 

While  Jocky's  notes  do  faithful  flow ; 
My  heart  to  him  mail  true  remain, 

I'll  keep  it  for  my  conftant  jo. 

Bla'  faft,  ye  gales,  round  Jocky's  head, 

And  gar  your  waves  be  calm  and  ftill ; 
His  hameward  fail  with  breezes  fpeed, 

And  dinna  a'  my  pleafure  fpill : 
What  tho'  my  Jocky's  far  away, 

Yet  he  will  bra'  in  filler  fhine ; 
I'll  keep  my  heart  anither  day, 

Since  Jocky  may  again  be  mine. 


o3 
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SONG    LVIII. 

THE    SILLER    CROWN. 
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And       fil  -  ler       hae  to         fpare,        Gin 
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ye'll  con  -  lent  to     be  his  bride,Nor  think  o' 
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Do-nald  mair.      Oh!  whawad  buy  a  filken 
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gown^Wi'    a  poor  brok-en     heart?         Or 
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what's  to      me    a      nl4ercrown,Ginfraemy 
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love    I     part  ? 


The  mind  whafe  every  Willi  is  pure 

Far  dearer  is  to  me  ; 
And  ere  I'm  forc'd  to  'break'  my  faith 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  die. 
For  I  hae  pledg'd  my  virgin  troth, 

Brave  Donald's  fate  to  lhare  ; 
And  he  has  gi'en  to  me  his  heart, 

Wi'  a'  its  virtues  rare. 


His  gentle  manners  wan  my  heart. 

He  gratefu'  took  the  gift ; 
Cou'd  I  but  think  to  feek  it  back, 

It  wou'd  be  war  than  thift. 
For  langeft  life  can  ne'er  repay 

The  love  he  bears  to  me  ; 
And  ere  I'm  forc'd  to  «  break'  my  troth? 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  die. 


(       123       ) 

SONG      LIX. 

WERE  NA  MY  HEART  LIGHT  I  WAD  DIE. 

BY    LADY    GRISSEL     BAILLIE*. 
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There  was  anes  a  may,  and  me    loo'd  na  men, 
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The    biggit  her  bonny  bow'r  down  in  yon  glen: 
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But   now  me  cries  dool!  and  a       well  -  a-day  ! 
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Come  down  the  green  gate,  and  come  here  away. 
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But     now  floe  cries  >   &c. 


*  Eldeft  daughter  of  Patrick  firft  earl  of  Marchmont, 
and  wife  to  George  Baillie,  of  jervifwood,  efq.  whofe  wi- 
dow fhe  dyed  on  the  6th  of  December,  1746. 


(     129    ) 

When  bonny  young  Johny  came  o'er  the  fea, 
He  faid  he  faw  naithing  fae  lovely  as  me ; 
He  hecht  me  baith  rings  and  mony  braw  things  j 
And  were  na  my  heart  light  I  wad  die. 
He  hecht  me,  &c. 

He  had  a  wee  titty  that  loo'd  na  me, 
Becaufe  I  was  twice  as  bonny  as  Ihe ; 
She  rais'd  fuch  a  pother  'twixt  him  and  his  mother* 
That  were  na  my  heart  light,  I  wad  die. 
She  raised,  Sec. 

The  day  it  was  fet,  and  the  bridal  to  be, 
The  wife  took  a  dwam,  and  lay  down  to  die  ; 
She  main'd  and  (he  grain'd  out  of  dolour  and  pain.. 
Till  he  vow'd  he  never  wad  fee  me  again. 
She  mairfd,  Sic. 

His  kin  was  for  ane  of  a  higher  degree, 
Said,  What  had  he  to  do  with  the  like  of  me  ? 
Albeit  I  was  bonny,  I  was  na  for  Johny  : 
And  were  na  my  heart  light,  I  wad  die. 
Albeit  I  was,  &c. 

They  faid,  I  had  neither  cow  nor  caff, 
Nor  dribbles  of  drink  rins  throw  the  draff, 
Nor  pickles  of  meal  rins  throw  the  mill- eye; 
And  were  na  my  heart  light,  I  wad  die. 

Nor  pickles  of,  &c. 


(     '30     ) 

His  titty  me  was  baith  wylie  and  flee, 
She  fpy'd  me  as  I  came  o'er  the  lee  ; 
And  then  me  ran  in  and  made  a  loud  din, 
Believe  your  ain  een,  an  ye  trow  na  me. 
And  then  Jhe,  Sec . 

His  bonnet  Hood  ay  fou  round  on  his  brow ; 
His  auld  ane  looks  ay  as  well  as  fome's  new  : 
But  now  he  lets't  wear  ony  gate  it  will  hing, 
And  calls  himfelf  dowie  upon  the  corn-bing. 
But  now  he s  See, 

And  now  he  gaes s  dandering'  *  about  the  dykes., 
And  a'  he  dow  do  is  to  hund  the  tykes : 
The  live-lang  night  he  ne'er  fteeks  his  eye* 
And  were  na  my  heart  light,  I  wad  die. 
The  li<ve-lang>  &c. 

Were  I  young  for  thee,  as  I  hae  been, 
We  fhou'd  hae  been  galloping  down  on  yon  green3 
And  linking  it  on  the  lilly-white  lee ; 
And  wow  gin  I  were  but  young  for  thee  ! 
And  linking,   Sec. 

*  So  Lord  Hailes.  Ramfay  and  others  read  <  drooping,* 


(     I3i     ) 


SONG      LX. 

MY  DEARY,  IF  YOU  DIE. 


Slow. 
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Love    never  more  fhall  give  me  pain,  My 
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fan-cy's  fix'd  on    thee;  Nor    ever  maid  my 
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heart  fhall  gain,  My      Peg  -  gy,    if    thou 
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die.  Thy  beauties    did  fuch    plea  -  Aire 
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give,  Thy     love's  fo  true      to     me ;    With  - 


out    thee     I    fhall         ne  -  ver    live,  My 


(     132     ) 


dear-y,    if    thou         die. 


If  fate  mall  tear  thee  from  my  breaft, 

How  mall  I  lonely  ftray  1 
In  dreary  dreams  the  night  I'll  wafte, 

In  fighs  the  filent  day. 
I  ne'er  can  fo  much  virtue  find, 

Nor  fuch  perfection  fee : 
Then  I'll  renounce  all  womankind, 

My  Peggy,  after  thee. 

No  new-blown  beauty  fires  my  heart 

With  Cupid's  raving  rage, 
But  thine,  which  can  fuch  fweets  impart., 

Mull  all  the  world  engage. 
'Twas  this  that,  life  the  morning  fun, 

Gave  joy  and  life  to  me  ; 
And  when  its  deftin'd  day  is  done, 

With  Peggy  let  me  die. 

Ye  powers  that  fmile  on  virtuous  love2 
And  in  fuch  pleafures  lhare, 

You  who  its  faithful  flames  approve, 
With  pity  view  the  fair  : 


(     133     ) 

Reftore  my  Peggy's  wonted  charms, 
Thofe  charms  fo  dear  to  me  ; 

Oh  !  never  rob  me  from  thofe  arms : 
I'm  loft  if  Peggy  die. 


SONG      LXI. 

THE  LOWLANDS  OF  HOLLAND. 


Slow. 


My  love  has  built  a       bon  -  ny  fliip,  and 
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fet  her  on  the      fea,  With  feven  fcore  good 
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ma  -  riners  to   bear  her  com-pa-ny;  There's 
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threefcore  is      funk,  and  threefcore  dead  at 
Vol.  I.  F 
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fea,Andthe      lowlands  of    Hoi -land    has 


S 


^^ 


twin'd  my     love  and      me. 

My  love  he  built  another  ihip,  and  fet  her  on  the 
main, 

And  nane  but  twenty  mariners  for  to  bring  her 
hame; 

But  the  weary  wind  began  to  rife,  and  the  fea  be- 
gan to  rout, 

My  love  then  and  his  bonny  fhip  turn'd  witherfhini 
about. 

There  fhall  neither  coif  come  on  my  head,  nor 

comb  come  in  my  hair, 
There  (hall  neither  coal  nor  candle  light  mine  in 

my  bovver  mair ; 
Nor  will  I  love  another  one,  until  the  day  I  die : 
For  I  never lov'd  a  love  but  one,  and  he's  drown'd 

in  the  fea. 

O  had  your  tongue,  my  daughter  dear,  be  flill  and 

be  content ; 
There  are  mair  lads  in  Galloway,  ye  need  nae  fair 
lament. 


(     135     ) 

O  !  there  is  nane  in  Galloway,  there's  nane  at  a* 

for  me : 
For  I  never  lov'd  a  love  but  ane,  and  he's  drown'd 

in  the  fea. 


SONG       LXII. 

AULD     ROBIN     GRAY. 
BY      LADY      ANN      LINDSAY*. 

Tune,  The  Bridegroom  greets. 
teu 


>5T*« **" — * 
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When  the  fheep  are  in  the  fauld,  and  the 


g^Ugfeg^S] 


ky    at  hame,  And 


a'    the  vvarld  to 


ammWgjSi 


fleep  are  gane;The  waes  of  my  heart  fa's  in 


pgpFJ^S^ip 


Ihowers  frae  my  eye, When       my    gude  man 
*  Daughter  to  the  late  Earl  of  Balcarras. 
P    2 


(     136    ) 

lyes  found    by  me. 


Young  Jemmy  loo'd  me  well,  and  fought  me  for 

bride, 
Butfaving  a  crown  he  had  naithing  befide; 
To  make  that  crown  a  pound,  my  J  emmy  gade  to  fea ; 
And  the  crown  and  the  pound  were  baith  for  me. 

He  had  nae  been  awa'  a  week  but  only  twa, 
When  my  mother  fire  fell  fick,  and  the  cow  was 

floun  awa'; 
My  father  brake  his  arm,  and  my  Jemmy  at  the  fea, 
And  auld  Robin  Gray  came  a  courting  me. 

My  father  coudna  work,  and  my  mother  coudnafpin, 
I  toil'd  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  I  coudna  win; 
Auld  Rob  maintain'd  them  baith,  and  wi'  tears  in 

his  ee, 
Said,  Jenny,  for  their  fakes,  O  marry  me. 

My  heart  it  faid  nay,  I  look'd  for  Jemmy  back ; 
Butthewinditblewhigh,and  thefhip  itwas  awreck: 
The  fhip  it  was  a  wreck,  why  did  na  Jemmy  die  ? 
And  why  do  I  live  to  fay  waes  me  ? 


(     137     ) 

*  My  father'  argued  fair,  tho'  my  mother  didna  fpeak, 
She  looked  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like  to  break; 
So  they  gi'ed  him  my  hand,  tho'  my  heart  was  in  the 

fea, 
And  auld  Robin  Grey  is  gudeman  to  me. 

I  had  na  been  a  wife  a  week  but  only  four, 
When  fitting  fae  mournfully  at  the  door, 
I  faw  my  Jemmy's  wreath,  for  I  coudna  think  it  he, 
'Till  he  faid,  I'm  come  back  for  to  marry  thee. 

0  fair  did  we  greet,  and  muckle  did  we  fay, 
We  took  but  ae  kifs,  and  we  tore  ourfelves  away : 

1  wifli  I  were  dead  !  but  I'm  no  like  to  die  ; 
And  why  do  I  live  to  fay  waes  me  ? 

I  gang  like  a  ghaift,  and  I  carena  to  fpin ; 

I  darena  think  on  Jemmy,  for  that  would  be  a  fin ; 

But  I'll  do  my  beft  a  gude  wife  to  be, 

For  auld  Robin  Grey  is  kind  unto  me. 


Affettuofo. 
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When  the  fheep  are  in  the  fauld,     and    the  ky  at 
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hame,  And  a*    the  [weary]  warld  to  fleep  are  gane 

r  3 
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The  waes  of    my      heart  fa's  in  mowers  frae   my 


i 


fe3S=i 
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eye, When  my  gude  man  lyes  found  my    me. 


Andante. 
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Young  Jem-my  loo'd  me  well, and  [he]  fought  me 
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for  his  bride  j  But       fav-ing   a    crown  he    had 


sssiS 


naething  te  -  fide ;  To  make  that  crown  a  pound,  my 


Ipil^^ 


Jemmy  gade  to  fea;  And  the  crown  and  the  pound  were 


baith      for  me.    He     had  nae  been  a  -  wa'       a 
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week  but  on  -  ly  twa,When4my    mother  fhe    fell 
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fick,  and  the  cowwasftoun  a-wa';  My      fa-ther 
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brake  his  arm,  and  my     Jemmy   at  the  fea,      And 


£&fa$#\:4JmM 


auld    Robin     Grey  came  a      court  -  ing    me. 


SONG      LXIII. 

To  the  tune  of,  Rothes's  Lament  ;  or,  Pinky-Houfe* 

AS  Sylvia  in  a  forefr.  lay, 

To  vent  her  woe  alone, 
Her  fwain,  Sylvander,  came  that  way, 

And  heard  her  dying  moan. 
Ah!  is  my  love  (me  faid)  to  you 

So  worthlefs  and  fo  vain  ? 
Why  is  your  wonted  fondnefs  now 

Converted  to  difdain  ? 


*  See  before,  p.  29. 


(     Ho    ) 

You  vow'd  the  light  fhou'd  darknefs  turn, 

Ere  you'd  exchange  your  love  ; 
In  fhades  now  may  creation  mourn, 

Since  you  unfaithful  prove. 
Was  it  for  this  I  credit  gave 

To  ev'ry  oath  you  fwore  ? 
But,  ah  !   it  feems  they  moil  deceive, 

Who  moft  our  charms  adore. 

JTis  plain  your  drift  was  all  deceit, 

The  practice  of  mankind  : 
Alas !  I  fee  it,  but  too  late, 

My  love  had  made  me  blind. 
For  you,  delighted  I  could  die  : 

But,  oh !  with  grief  I'm  fill'd, 
To  think  that  credulous  conftant  I 

Shou'd  by  yourfelf  be  kill'd. 

This  faid — all  breathlefs,  iick  and  pale. 

Her  head  upon  her  hand, 
She  found  her  vital  fpirits  fail, 

And  fenfes  at  a  ftand, 
Sylvander  then  began  to  melt : 

But  e'er  the  word  was  given, 
The  heavy  hand  of  death  fhe  felt, 

And  iigh'd  her  foul  to  heaven* 


(     14'     ) 


SONG      LXIV. 

BY    DAVID    MALLET,    ESQUIRE. 
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A     youth  adorn'd  with      ever-y  art, 
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To    warm  and  win  the      cold- eft  heartjn 


fecret  mine  pof-feil : 


The     morning  - 
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bud  that      fair- eft  blows, The    vernal   oak 


igiiiiEp^i 
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that     flraiteft  grows,  His  face  and  Ihape  ex 


HISpS 
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preft,  His      face  and  fhape  ex  -  preit. 


(     "4*    ) 

In  moving  founds  he  told  his  tale, 
Soft  as  the  fighings  of  the  gale 

That  wakes  the  flowery  year. 
What  wonder  he  could  charm  with  eafe  S 
Whom  happy  Nature  form'd  to  pleafe, 

Whom  Love  had  made  fmcere. 

At  morn  he  left  me — fought,  and  fell ! 
The  fatal  evening  heard  his  knell, 

And  faw  the  tears  I  ihed  : 
Tears  that  mull  ever,  ever  fall ; 
For  ah  !  no  fighs  the  part  recall, 

No  cries  awake  the  dead ! 


SONG    LXV. 

RARE  WILLY  DROWN'D  IN  YARROW. 


^^EBBsgf^i 


Willy's  rare,  and     Willy's  fair,  And  Willy's 
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wondrous     bon-y  ;     And  Willy  heght  to 
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mar-ry  me,  Gin     e'er  he    married      ony. 
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[Oh!  gin    e'er  he    marry'd    ony.] 


Yeftreen  I  made  my  bed  fu*  braid, 
This  night  I'll  make  it  narrow ; 

For  a*  the  live-lang  winter  night 
I  ly  twin'd  of  my  marrow. 

O  came  you  by  yon  water- fide  ? 

Pou'd  you  the  rofe  or  lilly  ? 
Or  came  you  by  yon  meadow  green  ? 

Or  faw  you  my  fweet  Willy  ? 

She  fought  him  eaft,  fhe  fought  him  weft* 
She  fought  him  braid  and  narrow ; 

Syne,  in  the  cleaving  of  a  craig, 
She  found  him  drown'd  in  Yarrow- 


(    <44    > 


SONG    LXVI. 

BY    MISS    HOME. 

Tune,  The  Flowers  of  the  For  eft  *. 

ADIEU,  ye  ftreams  that  fmoothly  glide 

Through  mazy  windings  o'er  the  plain ; 
I'll  in  fome  lonely  cave  refide, 

And  ever  mourn  my  faithful  fwain. 
Flower  of  the  fore  A  was  my  love, 

Soft  as  tne  fighing  fummer's  gale> 
Gentle  and  conflant  as  the  dove, 

Blooming  as  rofes  in  the  vale. 

Alas !  by  Tweed  my  love  did  #ray, 

For  me  he  fearch'd  the  banks  around ; 
But,  ah  !  the  fad  and  fatal  day, 

My  love,  the  pride  of  fwains,  was  drown'd. 
Now  droops  the  willow  o'er  the  ftream, 

Pale  flalks  his  ghoft  in  yonder  grove, 
Dire  Fancy  paints  him  in  my  dream, 

Awake  I  mourn  my  hopelefs  love. 

*  See  Clafs  IV.  Song  I, 


(     H5     ) 


SONG      LXVII. 

WHERE     HELEN     LIES*. 


m^0£m^=i 


I     wiih  I  were  where  He-len  lies!  Where 


p^^^^^^pF^fei^^ 


day  and  night  fhe    on  me  cries !  Where  day  and 
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light  (lie     on  me  cries!  I     wifh  I  were  where 


He-len  lies,  On    fair  Kirkonell     lee ! 


lilpplllgpl^i 


Oh  He-len  fair!  Oh  Helen  chafte!  Were  I  with 


*  The  ftory  of  this  ballad  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Pennant : 

te  In  the  burying-ground  of  Kirkonnel  is  the  grave  of 

the   fair  Ellen  Irvine,   and  that   of  her  lover  :    iha  wa« 


Vol.  I. 


O. 


(     i+6    ) 
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thee    I     would  be  bleft!  Were  I  with    thee 


tag£ 
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I  would  be  bleft!  Where  thou  lieft  low,  and 


daughter  of  the  houfe  of  Kirkonnel;  and  was  beloved  by- 
two  gentlemen  at  the  fame  time  ;  the  one  vowed  to  facrifice 
the  fuccefsful  rival  to  his  refentment;  and  watched  an 
opportunity  while  the  happy  pair  were  fitting  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kirtle,  that  wafhes  thefe  grounds.  Ellen  perceived 
the  defperate  lover  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  fondly  think- 
ing to  fave  her  favorite,  interpofed  j  and  receiving  the 
wound  intended  for  her  beloved,  fell  and  expired  in  his 
arms.  He  inftantly  revenged  her  death  j  then  fled  into 
Spain,  and  ferved  for  fome  time  againft  the  infidels :  on  his 
return  he  vifited  the  grave  of  his  unfortunate  miftrefs, 
ftretched  himfelf  on  it,  and  expiring  on  the  fpot,  was  in- 
terred by  her  fide.  A  fword  and  a  crofs  are  engraven  on 
the  tomb-ftone,  with  hie  jacet  Adam  Fleming  :  the  only  me- 
morial of  this  unhappy  gentleman,  except  an  ancient  ballad 
of  no  great  merit,  which  records  the  tragical  event:" 
*<  Which,"  he  adds  in  a  note,  "  happened  either  the  latter 
;  end  of  the  reign  of  James  V.  or  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Mary."    "  Tour  in  Scotland,"  II.  101. 

The  MS.  account  tranfmitted  to  the  editor  by  a  learned 
and  ingenious  gentleman  in  Scotland,  well  known  in  the 
literary  world,  reprefents  the  lovers  "  walking"  inftead  of 
"  fitting,"  and  takes  no  notice  of  Adam's  flight  into  Spain, 
and  fervice  againrl  the  Infidels,  who  were,  in  fact,  completely 
fubdued  many  years  before  the  reign  of  James  V.  It  adds 
that,  «  on  the  fpot  where  Helen  fell  was  erected  a  cairn." 

Whether  this  be  the"  ancient  ballad"  alluded  to  by- 
Mr.  Pennant  is  uncertain.     Isdeed,  from  the    following 


(     H7     ) 
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at    thy  reft,  On     fair  Kirko-nell       lee. 

I  wifh  my  grave  were  growing  green  1 
My  winding  meet  put  o'er  my  e'en  ! 
I  wifh  my  grave  were  growing  green, 

On  fair  Kirkonell  lee  ! 
Where  Helen  lies !  where  Helen  lies .! 
I  wifh  I  were  where  Helen  lies ! 
Soon  may  1  be  where  Helen  lies ! 

Who  dy'd  for  luve  of  me. 

paffage  in  one  written  by  "  Thomas  Poynton,  a  pauper, 
after  he  had  read  Drummond  of  Hawthornden's  Hiflory  of 
Scotland,"  printed  in  the  "Gentleman's Magazine,"  forjuly 
1783,  there  appears  fome  reafon  to  think  that  it  is  not ;  or  at 
Jeaft  that  the  writer  defcribes  a  very  different  performance. 

T'other  day  as  fhe  work'd  at  her  wheel, 
She  fang  of  fair  Eleanor's  fate, 
Who  fell  by  flern  jealoufy's  fieel, 
As  on  Kirtle's  fmooth  margin  fhe  fate. 

Her  lover,  to  fhield  from  the  dart, 
Mod:  eargerly  fhe  interpos'd  ; 
The  arrow  tranfpierc'd  her  fond  heart, 
The  fair  in  his  arms  her  eyes  clos'd. 

O  Fleming  !   how  wretched  thy  doom, 
Thy  love  to  fee  wounded  to  death  5 
No  wonder  that,  flretch'd  on  her  tombi 
In  grief  thou  furrender'ft  thy  breath. 

Yet  one  confolation  was  thine, 
To  foften  fate's  rigid  decree, 
Thy  my  fire fs  her  life  did  refign, 
A  martyr  to  love  and  to  thee. 

Qjt 


(     M*     ) 

SONG     LXVIII. 
THE  BRAES  OF  YARROW. 

TO    LADY    JAKE    HOME. 

IN  IMITATION   OF   THE  ANCIENT  SCOTISH   MANNEB. 

BY  WILLIAM   HAMILTON,    OF   BANGOURjES^ 
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A.     Bufk  ye,  bulk  ye,  my    bony  bony  bride 
± 


lll^llllpiiiip 


Bufk  ye,  bufk  ye,  my     winfome   mar-row 
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Bufk  ye,  bufk  ye,  my    bony  bony  bride,  And 


^Sl^^^^g 


think  nae  mair  of  the  Braes  of    Yarrow. 


^^EEtfegpH 


i?.     Where  gat  ye    that      bo  -ny  bony  bride  ? 


(     149    ) 
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Where  gat  ye  that     winfome  marrow  ?  A.  I 


pppi^^^ 


gat  her  where  I      dare  na  weil  be  feen, 


^mniiiiiii 


Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 


Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  bony  bony  bride, 
Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  winfome  marrow, 

Nor  let  thy  heart  lament  to  leive 

Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

B.     Why  does  fhe  weep,  thy  bony  bony  bride  ? 

Why  does  fhe  weep,  thy  winfome  marrow? 
And  why  dare  ye  nae  mair  weil  be  feen 

Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow  ? 

A.     Lang  maun  me  weep,  lang  maun  me,  maun 
fhe  weep, 

Lang  maun  fhe  weep  with  dule  and  forrow ; 
And  lang  maun  1  nae  mair  weil  be  feen 

Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Q-3 


(     «5°    ) 

For  fhe  has  tint  her  luver  luver  dear, 

Her  luver  dear,  the  caufe  of  forrow, 
And  I  hae  (lain  the  comlieft  fwain 

That  e'er  pu'd  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
Why  runs  thy  ilream,  O  Yarrow,  Yarrow,  red  ? 

Why  on  thy  braes  heard  the  voice  of  forrow  ? 
And  why  yon  melancholeous  weids 

Hung  on  the  bony  birks  of  Yarrow. 

What  yonder  floats  on  the  rueful,  rueful  flude? 

What's  yonder  floats  ?  O  dule  and  forrow  I 
'Tis  he  the  comely  fwain  I  flew 

Upon  the  duleful  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Wafh,  O  wafh  his  wounds,  his  wounds  in  tears> 
His  wounds  in  tears,  with  dule  and  forrow, 

And  wrap  his  limbs  in  mourning  weids, 
And  lay  him  on  the  braes  of  Yarrow. 

Then  build,  then  build,  ye  fillers  filters  fad, 
Ye  fillers  fad,  his  tomb  with  forrow, 

And  weep  around  in  waeful  wife, 

His  helplefs  fate  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Curfe  ye,  curfe  ye,  his  ufelefs  ufelefs  fhield, 
My  arm  that  wrought  the  deed  of  forrow, 

The  fatal  fpear  that  pierc'd  his  breaft, 
His  comely  breail  on  the  braes  of  Yarrow. 

Did  I  not  warn  thee  not  to  lue, 

And  warn  from  fight?  but  to  my  forrow, 
O'er  rafhly  bald,  a  flronger  arm 

Thou  met'ft,  and  fell  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow, 


(     i5i     ) 

Sweet  fmells  the  birk,  green  grows,  green  grows 
the  grafs, 

Yellow  on  Yarrow's  bank  the  gowan, 
Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock, 

Sweet  the  wave  of  Yarrow  flowan. 

Flows  Yarrow  fweet?  as   fweet,   as   fweet  flows 
Tweed, 

As  green  its  grafs,  its  gowan  yellow, 
As  fweet  fmells  on  its  braes  the  birk, 

The  apple  frae  the  rock  as  mellow. 

Fair  was  thy  luve,  fair  fair  indeed  thy  luve, 
In  *  flow'ry'  bands  thou  him  did'ft  fetter; 

Tho'  he  was  fair  and  weil  beluv'd  again, 
Than  me,  he  never  lued  thee  better. 

Bufk  ye,  then  bufk,  my  bony  bony  bride, 
Bufk  ye,  bulk  ye,  my  winfome  marrow, 

Bufk  ye,  and  lue  me  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
And  think  nae  mair  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

C.     How  can  I  bufk  a  bony  bony  bride  ? 

How  can  I  bufk  a  winfome  marrow  I 
How  lue  him  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 

That  flew  my  luve  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow  ? 

C  Yarrow  fields,  may  never  never  rain, 

No  dew  thy  tender  bloiibms  cover, 
For  there  was  bafely  flain  my  luve, 

My  luve,  as  he  had  not  been  a  lover. 


(       152       ) 

The  boy  put  on  his  robes,  his  robes  of  green, 
His  purple  veil,  'twas  my  awn  feuing ; 

Ah  !  wretched  me  !  I  little  little  ken'd 
He  was  in  thefe  to  meet  his  ruin. 

The  boy  took  out  his  milk  white  milk-white  fteed> 

Unheedful  of  my  dule  and  forrow ; 
But  e'er  the  toofal  of  the  night 

He  lay  a  corps  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Much  I  rejoic'd  that  waeful  waeful  day  ; 

I  fang,  my  voice  the  woods  returning ; 
But  lang  e'er  night  the  ipear  was  flown 

That  flew  my  luve,  and  left  me  mourning. 

What  can  my  barbarous  barbarous  father  do, 

But  with  his  cruel  rage  purfue  me  ? 
My  luver's  blood  is  on  thy  ipear, 

How  can'ft  thou,  barbarous  man,  then  woo  me  ? 

My  happy  fillers  may  be  may  be  proud, 

With  cruel,  and  ungentle  fcoffin, 
May  bid  me  feek  on  Yarrow  Braes 

My  luver  nailed  in  his  coffin. 

My  brother  Douglas  may  upbraid, 

And  ftrive  with  threatning  words  to  muve  me, 
My  luver's  blood  is  on  thy  fpear, 

How  can'ft  thou  ever  bid  me  luve  thee  ? 


(  ^  ) 

Yes,  yes,  prepare  the  bed,  the  bed  of  luve, 
With  bridal  meets  my  body  cover, 

Unbar,  ye  bridal  maids,  the  door, 
Let  in  the  expe&ed  hufband  lover. 

But  who  the  expe&ed  hufband  hufband  is  ? 

His  hands,  methinks,  are  bath'd  in  daughter : 
Ah  me  !  what  ghaftly  fpe&re's  yon, 

Comes,  in  his  pale  fhroud,  bleeding  after  ? 

Pale  as  he  is,  here  lay  him  lay  him  down, 
O  lay  his  cold  head  on  my  pillow ; 

Take  aff  take  aff  thefe  bridal  weids, 

And  crown  my  careful  head  with  willow. 

Pale  tho'  thou  art,  yet  beft  yet  bell  beluv'd, 
O  could  my  warmth  to  life  reftore  thee  ! 

Yet  lye  all  night  between  my  briefts, 
No  youth  lay  ever  there  before  thee. 

Pale  pale  indeed,  O  lovely  lovely  youth, 
Forgive,  forgive  fo  foul  a  flaughter, 

And  lye  all  night  between  my  briefts, 
No  youth  mall  ever  lye  there  after. 

A.     Return,  return,  O  mournful  mournful  bride.* 
Return,  and  dry  thy  ufelefs  forrow, 

Thy  luver  heeds  nought  of  thy  fighs, 
He  lyes  a  corps  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow, 


(     154    ) 

SONG       LXIX. 
THE    BRAES    OF    YARROW*. 

EY    MR.   JOHN    LOGAN, 
ONE  OF    THE   MINISTERS  OF    LEITH. 

(f    1HY  Braes  were  bonny,  Yarrow  ftream  ! 

"  When  firft  on  them  I  met  my  lover ; 
"  Thy  Braes  how  dreary,  Yarrow  ftream  ! 

"  When  now  thy  waves  his  body  cover! 
«f  For  ever  now,  O  Yarrow  ftream  ! 

"  Thou  art  to  me  a  ftream  of  forrow ; 
"  For  never  on  thy  banks  fhall  I 

"  Behold  my  love,  the  flower  of  Yarrow. 

sc  He  promis'd  me  a  milk-white  fteed, 

"  To  bear  me  to  his  fathers  bower's ; 
"  He  promis'd  me  a  little  page, 

"  To  'fquire  me  to  his  father's  towers  ; 
"  He  promis'd  me  a  wedding  ring, — 

(e  The  wedding-day  was  fix'd  to-morrow  ;- 
"  Now  he  is  wedded  to  his  grave, 

"  Alas,  his  watery  grave,  in  Yarrow  ! 

"  Sweet  were  his  words  when  laft  we  met : 
"  My  paffion  I  as  freely  told  him  ! 

"  Clafp'd  in  his  arms,  I  little  thought 
(C  That  I  mould  never  more  behold  him  ! 


*  The   air   is    fuppofed   to    be   that   of    the    preceding 
tone* 


(     155     ) 

"  Scarce  was  he  gone,  I  faw  his  ghoft, 
"  It  vanifh'd  with  a  fhriek  of  forrow  ; 

"  Thrice  did  the  water- wraith  afcend, 

"  And  gave  a  doleful  groan  thro'  Yarrow. 

"  His  mother  from  the  window  look'd 

"  With  all  the  longing  of  a  mother ; 
**  His  little  lifter  weeping  walk'd 

<f  The  green-wood  path  to  meet  her  brother 
**  They  fought  him  eaft,  they  him  weft, 

"  They  fought  him  all  the  foreft  thorough  ; 
"  They  only  faw  the  cloud  of  night, 

"  They  only  heard  the  roar  of  Yarrow  ! 

"  No  longer  from  thy  window  look, 

"  Thou  haft  no  fon,  thou  tender  mother ! 
"  No  longer  walk,  thou  lovely  maid  ! 

"  Alas,  thou  haft  no  more  a  brother  ! 
"  No  longer  feek  him  eaft  or  weft, 

"  And  fearch  no  more  the  foreft  thorough  ! 
"  For,  wandering  in  the  night  fo  dark, 

"  He  fell  a  lifelefs  corpfe  in  Yarrow. 

"  The  tear  mall  never  leave  my  cheek, 

"  No  other  youth  mall  be  my  marrow ; 
"  I'll  feek  thy  body  in  the  ftream, 

6(  And  then  with  thee  I'll  ileep  in  Yarrow." 
The  tear  did  never  leave  her  cheek, 

No  other  youth  became  her  marrow  ; 
She  found  his  body  in  the  ftream, 

And  now  with  him  ihe  lleeps  in  Yarrow. 


(   is*  ) 

SONG       LXX. 
WALY,  WALY,  GIN  LOVE,  BE  BONNY. 
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waly,  wa-ly      up  the  bank,  And 
wa-ly,  wa-ly  down  the  brae,  And      wa-ly 
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wa-ly    yon  burn- fide,  Where  I  and  my  love 
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wont  to  gae.  I     lean'd  my  back  un    - 


to  an   aik,    I    thought  it  was  a       trufly 


tree,  But     firft  it  bow'd,  and  fyne  it  brak,  Sae 
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mv  true  love  did       lightly  me. 


C     iS7    ) 

O  waly,  waly,  but  love  be  bonny, 

A  little  time  while  it  is  new, 
But  whdn  'tis  auld  it  waxeth  cauld, 

And  fades  away  like  the  morning  dew. 
O  wherefore  ihou'd  I  bufk  my  head  ? 

Or  wherefore  fhou'd  I  kame  my  hair? 
For  my  true  love  has  me  forfook, 

And  fays  he'll  never  love  me  mair. 

Now  Arthur-feat  *  mall  be  my  bed, 

The  meets  fhall  ne'er  be  fyFd  by  me, 
Saint  Anton's  well  fhall  be  my  drink, 

Since  my  true  love  has  forfaken  me. 
Martinmas  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blaw, 

And  lhake  the  green  leaves  off  the  tree  ? 
O  gentle  death,  when  wilt  thou  come  ? 

For  of  my  life  I  am  weary. 

'Tis  not  the  frofl  that  freezes  fell, 

Nor  blawing  fnaw's  inclemency, 
'Tis  not  fie  cauld  that  makes  me  cry, 

But  my  love's  heart  grown  cauld  to  me. 
When  we  came  in  by  Glafgow  town, 

We  were  a  comely  fight  to  fee ; 
My  love  was  clad  in  the  black  velvet, 

And  I  my  fell  in  cramafie. 

*  A  high  hill  near  Edinburgh. 
Vol.  I.  R 


c  m  ) 

But  had  I  will,  before  I  kifs'd, 

That  love  had  been  fo  ill  to  win, 
I'd  lock'd  my  heart  in  a  cafe  of  gold, 

And  pin'd  with  a  filver  pin. 
Oh,  oh !  if  my  young  babe  were  born, 

And  fet  upon  the  nurfe's  knee  ; 
And  I  my  fell  were  dead  and  gane, 

For  a  maid  again  I'll  never  be  ! 


SONG      LXXI. 
LADY  ANN  BOTHWEL'S  « LAMENT.* 


Ba-low,  my  boy,  ly       Hill  and  fleep,  It 
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grieves  me  fore  to     hear  thee  weep :  If  'thou'lt* 
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be      fi  -  lent      I'll  be  glad,  Thy  mourning 


makes  my     heart  full  fad.       Ba-low,  my 
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boy,    thy     mother's  joy,  Thy    father's  bred 
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me    great  an-noy.     Ba  -  /ow,    my  boy,    ly 
Jlill  and  Jleep,    It    grieves  me  fore       to 


hear  thee  weep. 


Balow,  my  darling,  fleep  a  while, 
And  when  thou  •  wak'ft,'  then  fweetly  fmile ; 
But  fmile  not  as  thy  father  did, 
To  cozen  maids  ;  nay,  God  forbid  : 
But  in  e  thine  eye'  his  look  ]  fee, 
'  The  tempting  look  that  ruin'd  me.* 
Balow,  &c. 

When  he  began  to  court  my  love, 
And  with  his  fugar'd  words  to  move  j 
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(    i6o    ) 

His  tempting  face  and  flattering  chear 
In  time  to  me  did  not  appear ; 
But  now  I  fee  that  cruel  he 
Cares  neither  for  his  babe  nor  me. 
Balonvj   &c. 

I  was  too  credulous  at  the  firft 
To  grant  thee  « all'  a  maiden  durft ; 
*  Thou  fwore  for  ever  true  to  prove, 
(  Thy  faith  unchang'd,  unchang'd  thy  love  ; 
f  But  quick  as  thought  the  change  is  wrought, 
1  Thy  love's  no  more,  thy  promife  nought.' 
Baloiv,  &c. 

I  wifh  I  were  a  maid  again, 
From  young  'men's'  flatt'ry  I'd  refrain; 
For  now  unto  my  grief  I  find, 
They  '  all  are'  faithlefs  and  unkind, 
Their  tempting  charms  <  bred  all'  my  harms, 
Witnefs  my  babe  lyes  in  my  arms. 
Balo^w,   &c. 

I  take  my  fate  from  ( bad'  to  worfe, 
That  I  mull  needs  f  be  now'  a  nurfe, 
And  lull  my  young  fon  in  my  lap  ; 
From  me,  fweet  orphan,  take  the  pap  : 
Balow,  my  boy,  thy  mother  mild 
Shall  fmg,  as  from  all  blifs  exil'd, 
BaltHv,  &c. 


(     161     ) 

Balow,  my  child,  weep  not  for  me, 
Whofe  greateft  grief's  for  wronging  thee, 
Nor  pity  her  deferved  fmart, 
Who  can  blame  none  but  her  '  fond'  heart  ; 
For  too  foon  trailing  latell:  '  finds' 
That  faireit  tongues  have  falfeft  minds. 
Balow,  &c. 

Balow,  my  boy,  thy  father's  '  fled,' 
When  he  the  thriftlefs  fon  has  play'd ; 
Of  vows  and  oaths  forgetful,  he 
Preferr'd  the  wars  to  thee  and  me  : 
But  now,  perhaps,  thy  curfe  and  mine 
Makes  him  eat  acorns  with  the  fwine. 
Balow,  &c. 

Farewel,  farewel,  thou  falfeft  youth, 
That  ever  kifs'd  a  woman's  mouth ; 
Let  never  any  after  me 
Submit  unto  thy  courtefy  ; 
For  if  fhe  do,  O  !  cruel  thou 

*  Wilt'  her  abufe,  and  care  not  how, 

Balow,  &c. 

*  But  curfe  not  him,  perhaps  now  he, 

*  Stung  with  remorfe,  is  bleffing  thee :' 
Perhaps  at  death  ;  '  for'  who  can  tell, 
Whether  the  judge  of  heaven  and  hell, 

R3 


(     i6z    ) 

'  By  fome  proud  foe  has  ftruck  the  blow, 

*  And  laid  the  dear  deceiver  low.' 

Balotv,  &c. 

I  wilh  I  were  into  '  the'  bounds 
Where  he  lies  fmother'd  in  his  wounds, 
Repeating,  as  he  pants  for  air, 
My  name,  whom  once  he  call'd  his  fair  : 
No  woman  is  fo  fiercely  fet, 
But  *  ihe'll'  forgive,  tho'  not  forget. 
Balocwi  &c. 

If  linnen  lacks,  for  my  love's  fake, 
Then  quickly  to  him  would  I  make, 
My  fmock,  once  for  his  body  meet, 
And  wrap  him  in  that  winding-meet : 
Ay  me  !  how  happy  had  I  been, 
If  he  had  ne'er  been  wrapt  therein ! 
B alow }  &c. 

Balo7v\  my  boy,  I'll  weep  for  thee, 

*  Too  foon,  alake  thou'lt  weep  for  me  l* 
Thy  griefs  are  growing  to  a  fum, 

God  grant  thee  patience  when  they  come ! 
Born  to  f  fuftain,'  thy  mother's  fhame ; 
A  haplefs  fate,  a  bafiard's  name ! 
Beilow,  &c» 


S  C  O  T  I  S  H     SONGS 

CLASS  the  SECOND. 
SONG      I. 

THE    GABERLUNZIE-MAN. 

BY    KING    JAMES    V. 
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fie,  Will  you     lodge    a  fil  -  ly  poor 
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The     night  was  cauld,  the 
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carle    was    wat,  And  down     a  -  yont   the 
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in-gle   he     fat ;  My  daughter's  moulders  he 
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gan      to      clap,  And     cadgi-ly       ranted 
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and  fang. 


(     >6S     ) 

O  wow  !  quo'  he,  were  I  as  free, 
As  firft  when  I  faw  this  country, 
How  blyth  and  merry  wad  I  be  ! 

And  I  wad  never  think  lang. 
He  grew  canty,  and  fhe  grew  fain ; 
But  little  did  her  auld  minny  ken 
What  thir  flee  twa  togither  were  fay'ng, 

When  wooing  they  were  fae  thrang. 

And  O  !  quo'  he,  ami  ye  were  as  black 
As  e'er  the  crown  of  my  dady's  hat, 
'Tis  I  wad  lay  thee  by  my  back, 

And  awa'  wi'  me  thou  ihou'd  gang. 
And  O  !  quo'  Ihe,  ann  I  were  as  white, 
As  e'er  the  fnaw  lay  on  the  dike, 
I'd  dead  me  braw  and  lady  like, 

And  awa'  with  thee  I'd  gang. 

Between  the  twa  was  made  a  plot ; 
They  raife  awee  before  the  cock, 
And  wilily  they  ihot  the  lock, 

And  faft  to  the  bent  are  they  gane» 
Up  the  morn  the  auld  wife  raife, 
And  at  her  leifure  pat  on  her  claife ; 
Syne  to  the  fervants  bed  Ihe  gaes, 

To  fpeer  for  the  filly  poor  man. 

She  gaed  to  the  bed  where  the  beggar  lay* 
The  ftrae  was  cauld,  he  was  away, 


(     166     ) 

She  clapt  her  hand,  cry'd,  Waladay, 
For  fome  of  our  gear  will  be  gane. 
Some  ran  tc  coffers,  and  fome  to  kills, 
But  nought  was  flown  that  cou'd  be  mill, 
She  danc'd  her  lane,  cry'd,  Praife  be  bleft, 
I  have  lodg'd  a  leal  poor  man. 

Since  nathing's  awa',  as  we  can  learn, 

The  kirn's  to  kirn,  and  milk  to  earn, 

Gae  butt  the  houfe,  lafs,  and  waken  my  bairn, 

And  bid  her  come  quickly  ben. 
The  fervant  gade  where  the  daughter  lay, 
The  meets  was  cauld,  me  was  away, 
And  fall  to  her  good  wife  can  fay, 

fche's  afF  with  the  gaberlunzie-man. 

O  fy  gar  ride,  and  fy  gar  rin, 

And  hafte  ye  find  thefe  traytors  again  ; 

For  fhe's  be  burnt,  and  he's  be  flain, 

The  wearifu'  gaberlunzie-man. 
Some  rode  upo'  horfe,  fome  ran  a  fit, 
The  wife  was  wood,  and  out  o'  her  wit : 
She  cou'd  na  gang,  nor  yet  cou'd  ihe  fit, 

But  ay  Ihe  curs'd  and  fhe  ban'd. 

Mean  time  far  hind  out  o'er  the  lee, 
Fu'  fnug  in  a  glen,  where  nane  cou'd  fee, 
The  twa,  with  kindly  fport  and  glee, 


(     167     ) 

Cut  frae  a  new  cheefe  a  whang : 
The  priving  was  goad,  it  pleas'd  them  balth* 
To  lo'e  her  for  ay,  he  gae  her  <  his'  aith  ; 
Quo  me,  To  leave  thee  I  will  be  laith, 

My  winfome  gaberlunzie-man. 

O  kend  my  minny  I  were  wi'  you, 
II  fardly  wad  me  crook  her  mou, 
Sic  a  poor  man  ihe'd  never  trow, 

After  the  gaberlunzie-man. 
My  dear,  quo'  he,  ye're  yet  o'er  young, 
And  ha'na  lear'd  the  beggars  tongue, 
To  follow  me  frae  town  to  town, 

And  carry  the  gaberlunzie  on. 

Wi'  cauk  and  keel  I'll  win  your  bread, 

And  fpindles  and  whorles  for  them  wha  need, 

Whilk  is  a  gentle  trade  indeed, 

To  carry  the  gaberlunzie  f  on.' 
I'll  bow  my  leg,  and  crook  my  knee, 
And  draw  a  black  clout  o'er  my  eye, 
A  cripple  or  blind  they  will  ca'  me, 

While  we  mall  be  merry  and  fing. 
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SONG      II. 
THE    JOLLY    BEGGAR. 
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begging  he  was'boun,' And  he  took  up  his 
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Let  the  moonjhine  ne'er  fo  bright* 


(     i*9    ) 

He  wad  neither  ly  in  barn,  nor  yet  wad  he  in  byre, 
But  in  a  hint  the  ha'  door,  or  elfe  a  fore  the  fire. 
And  we'll  gang  nae  mair,  &C. 

The  beggar's  bed  was  made  at  e'en  wi*  good  clean 

ftraw  and  hay, 
And  in  a  hint  the  ha'  door,  and  there  the  beggar  lay* 
And  we'll  gang  nae  mair3  &X. 

Up  raife  the  goodman's  dochter,  and  for  to  bar  the 

door, 
And  there  fhe  faw  the  beggar  ftandin  i'  the  floor. 
And  we'll  gang  nae  mair,  &c. 

He  took  the  laflie  in  his  arms,  and  to  the  bed  he  ran, 
O  hooly,  hooly  wi*  me,  fir,  ye'll  waken  our  good- 
man. 
And  we' '11  gang  nae  mair,  &c. 

The  beggar  was  a  cunnin'  loon,  and  ne'er  a  word 

he  {pake, 
Until  he  got  his  turn  done,  fyne  he  began  to  crack. 
And  we'll  gang  nae  mairf  &c. 

Is  there  ony  dogs  into  this  town  ?  maiden,  tell  me 

true, 
And  what  wad  ye  do  wi'  them,  my  hinny  and  my 

dow? 
And  we'll  gang  nae  mair,  &c. 

Vol.  I.  S 


(     17°    ) 

They'll  rive  a*  my  meal  pocks,  and  do  me  meikle 
wrang. 

0  dool  for  the  doing  o't !  are  ye  the  poor  man  ? 
And  we'll  gang  nae  mair,  &C. 

Then  me  took  up  the  meal  pocks  and  fiang  them 

o'er  the  wa'; 
The  d — 1  gae  wi'  the  meal  pocks,  my  maidenhead 

and  a'. 
And  we'll  gang  nae  mair,  &c. 

1  took  ye  for  fome  gentleman,  at  leaft  the  laird  of 

Brodie ; 
O  dool  for  the  doing  o't !  are  ye  the  poor  bodie  ? 

And  we'll  gang  nae  mair,  Sec. 

He  took  the  laffie  in  his  arms,  and  gae  her  kines 

three, 
And  four-and-twenty  hunder  merk  to  pay  the  nu- 

rice-fee. 
And  we' II  gang  nae  mdir,  &C. 

He  took  a  horn  frae  his  fide,  and  blew  baith  loud 

and  fhrill, 
And  four  and  twenty-belted  knights  came  fkipping 

o'er  the  hill. 
And  we'll  gang  nae  mairy  &C 


(     I7i     ) 


And  he  took  out  his  little  knife,  loot  a1  his  duddies  fa\ 
And  he  was  the  braweft  gentleman  that  was  amang 
them  a'. 
And  we'll  gang  nae  mair,  &C. 

The  beggar  was  a  cliver  loon,  and  he  lap  moulder 

height : 
O  ay  for  ficken  quarters  as  I  gat  yelternight  I 
And  we'll  gang  na  mair,  &c. 

SONG    III. 

THE     COCK     LAIRD. 
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wi'  me,     Jen-ny,       Jen  -  ny  ?  Thoufe 
Vol.  I.  $2 
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be  my  ain  lemmane,  Jo  Jen-ny,  quoth  he. 

If  I  gae  alang  wi'  ye, 

Ye  maunna  fail 
To  feaft  me  with  caddels, 

And  good  hacket-kail. 
The  deel's  in  your  nicety, 

Jenny,  quoth  he ; 
Mayna  bannocks  of  bear- meal 

Be  as  good  for  thee  ? 

And  I  maun  hae  pinners, 

With  pearling  fet  round, 
A  fkirt  of  puddy, 

And  a  waftecoat  of  broun* 
Awa  with  fie  vanities, 

Jenny,  quoth  he ; 
For  kurchis  and  kirtles 

Are  fitter  for  thee. 

My  lairdihip  can  yield  me 

As  meikle  a  year 
As  had  us  in  pottage 

And  good  knockit  beer'£ 
But  having  nae  tenants, 

O  Jenny,  Jenny, 
To  buy  ought  I  ne'er  have 

A  penny,  quoth  he. 


(     i7.<     ) 

The  bcrrowftoun  merchants 

Will  fell  ye  on  tick, 
For  we  maun  hae  braw  things 

Abeit  they  foud  break : 
When  broken,  frae  care 

The  fools  are  fet  free, 
When  we  make  them  lairds 

In  the  abbey,  quoth  fhe*. 


SONG      IV. 

MY       JO     JANET. 
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Sweet  fir,  for  your  courte-fie,When  ye  come 
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by  the  Bafs  then,  For  the  love  ye  bear  to 
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me,  Buy  me  a  keeking  glafs  then.  Keek  in- 

*  To  make  them  lairds  in  the  abbey  is  to  compel  them  to 
feek  protection  within  the  verge  or  precinct  of  Holyrood- 
houfe,  where  debtors  are  privileged  from  arrefts* 
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to  the  draw  well,      Jan-et,  Jan-et;  And 


fe^i^^^i 


there  ye'll  fee  ye'r  bon-ny     fel,      My  jo 


SHHG 


Jan-et. 

Keeking  in  the  draw-well  clear, 

What  if  I  fhou'd  fain, 
Syne  a'  my  kin  will  fay  and  fwear, 

I  drown'd  my  fell  for  fin. 
Had  the  better  be  the  brae, 

Janet,  Janet; 
Had  the  better  be  the  brae, 
My  jo  Janet. 

Good  fir,  for  your  courtefie, 

Coming  through  Aberdeen  then, 
For  the  love  ye  bear  to  me, 

Buy  me  a  pair  of  moon  then. 
Clout  the  auld,  the  new  are  dear, 

Janet,  Janet; 

Ae  pair  may  gain  ye  hafF  a  year, 

My  jo  Janet. 


(     '75     ) 

But  what  if  dancing  on  the  green, 
And  flapping  like  a  mawking, 
If  they  mould  fee  my  clouted  moon, 

Of  me  they  will  be  tauking. 
Dance  ay  laigh,  and  late  at  e'en, 

Janet,  Janet ; 

Syne  a'  their  fauts  will  no  be  feen, 

My  jo  Janet. 

Kind  fir,  for  your  courtefie, 

When  ye  gae  to  the  crofs  then, 
For  the  love  ye  bear  to  me, 

Buy  me  a  pacing  horfe  then. 
Pace  upo'  your  fpinning-weel, 

Janet,  Janet; 
Pace  upo'  your  fpinning-wheel, 
My  jo  Janet. 

My  fpinning-wheel  is  auld  and  fliiE, 

The  rock  o5t  winna  ftand,  fir, 
To  keep  the  temper  pin  in  tiff, 

Employs  aft  my  hand,  fir. 
Make  the  bell  o't  that  ye  can, 

Janet,  Janet ; 
But  like  it  never  wale  a  man* 
My  jo  Janet. 


(     i/6    ) 


SONG      V. 
AULD     ROB     MORRIS. 

MlTHER. 
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[There's] Auld  Rob     Morris  that  wins  in 
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yon  glen, I" "'s  die      king  of  good     fellows 
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and  wale  of  auld  men,      Has    fourfcore  of 


black  fheep,  and     four-fcore    too; [And]  Auld 


^-^t^zjzka^-l^g^ 


Rob     Morris   is   the    man  ye  maun  loo. 

DOUGHTER. 

Ha'd  your  tongue,  mither,  and  let  that  a  bee, 
For  his  eild  and  my  eild  can  never  agree : 


(     177     ) 

They'll  never  agree,  and  that  will  be  feen-5 
For  he's  fourfcore,  and  I'm  but  fifteen. 

Mither. 

Ha'd  your  tongue,  daughter,  and  lay  by  your  pride i 
For  he's  be  the  bridegroom,  and  ye's  be  the  bride  j 
He  mall  ly  by  your  fide,  and  kifs  ye  too : 
Auld  Rob  Morris  is  the  man  ye  maun  loo. 

Doughter. 

Auld  Rob  Morris  I  ken  him  fou  weel, 
His  a —  it  flicks  out  like  ony  peet-creel; 
He's  out-ihinn'd,  in-kneed,  anu  ringle-ey'd  too  i 
Auld  Rob  Morris  is  the  man  I'll  ne'er  loo. 

Mither. 

Tho'  auld  Rob  Morris  be  an  elderly  man, 
Yet  his  auld  brafs  it  will  buy  a  new  pan ; 
Then,  doughter,  ye  (houldna  be  fo  ill  to  moo, 
For  auld  Rob  Morris  is  the  man  ye  maun  loo, 

Doughter. 

But  auld  Rob  Morris  I  never  will  hae, 

His  back  is  fae  Stiff,  and  his  beard  is  grown  gray; 

I  had  titter  die  than  live  w'him  a  year; 

Sae  mair  of  Rob  Morris  I  never  will  hear. 

Vol.  I.  S  5 


(     i73     ) 
SONG     VI. 

NO  DOMINIES  FOR  ME,  LADDIE. 
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I  chanc'd  to  meet  an  airy  blade,  A  new-made 


I 


pulpiteer,  laddie,  With  cock'd  up  hat  and  pow- 


I 


der'd  wig,  Black  coat  and  cuffs  fu'  clear,  laddie; 


i 


A  long  cravat  at  htm  did  wag,   And  buckles 


i 


at  his  knee,  laddie  ;    Says  he,    My  heart,  by 


l 


Cupid's  dart,  Is  captivate  to  thee,  laflie. 


(     "79    ) 

I'll  rather  chufe  to  thole  grim  death ; 

So  ceale  and  let  me  be,  laddie. 
For  what  ?  fays  he.    Good  troth,  faid  I# 

No  dominies  for  me,  laddie  : 
Minifters'  ftipends  are  uncertain  rents 

For  ladies  conj unci: -fee,  laddie  : 
When  books  and  gowns  are  all  cried  down* 

No  dominies  for  me,  laddie. 

But  for  your  fake  I'll  flece  the  flock, 

Grow  rich  as  I  grow  auld,  laffie  ; 
Iflbefpar'dl'llbealaird, 

And  thou's  be  Madam  call'd,  laffie. 
But  what  if  ye  fhou'd  chance  to  die, 

Leave  bairns,  ane  or  twa>  laddie  ? 
Naething  wad  be  referv'd  for  them 

But  hair-mould  books  to  gnaw,  laddie. 

At  this  he  angry  was,  I  wat, 

He  gloom'd  and  look'd  fu'  high,  laddie  : 
When  I  perceived  this,  in  hafte 

I  left  my  dominie,  laddie. 
Fare  ye  well,  my  charming  maid, 

This  leflbn  learn  of  me,  laffie, 
At  the  next  offer  hold  him  faft, 

That  firft  makes  love  to  thee,  laffie. 

Then  I  returning  hame  again, 

And  coming  down  the  town,  laddie, 


(     i8o     ) 

By  my  good  luck  I  chanc'd  to  meet 

A  gentleman  dragoon,  laddie  ; 
And  he  took  me  by  baith  the  hands, 

'Twas  help  in  time  of  need,  laddie : 
Fools  on  ceremonies  Hand, 

At  twa  words  we  agreed,  laddie. 

He  led  me  to  his  quarter-houfe, 

Where  we  exchang'd  a  word,  laddie  : 
We  had  nae  ufe  for  black  gowns  there, 

We  married  o'er  the  fword,  laddie. 
Martial  drums  is  mufic  fine, 

Compar'd  wi'  tinkling  bells,  laddie ; 
Gold,  red  and  blue,  is  more  divine 

Than  black,  the  hue  of  hell,  laddie. 

Kings,  queens,  and  princes,  crave  the  aid 

Of  my  brave  ftout  dragoon,  laddie  ; 
While  dominies  are  much  employ'd 

'Bout  whores  and  fackcloth-gowns,  laddie. 
Away  wi*  a'  thefe  whining  loons, 

They  look  like  Let  me  be,  laddie ; 
I've  more  delight  in  roaring  guns  ; 

No  dominies  for  me,  laddie. 


(     181     ) 


SONG     VII. 

SCORNFl"      NANSY. 
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Nanfy's  to  the     greenwood  gane,  To 
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hear  the  gowdfpink  chatt'ring,  And    Willie 
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he  has      fol-low'd  her,  To  gain  her    love 
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by  flatt'ring  :       But       a'  that  he    cou'd 
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fay    or    do,     She    geck'd  and  fcorn  -  ed 
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at     him;  And  ay  when  he  be  -  gan    to 
Voi.  I.  T 


(       1 82       ) 
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woo,  She      bid  him  mind  wha     gat  him. 


What  ails  ye  at  my  dad,  quoth  he, 

My  «  minny,'  or  my  aunty  ? 
With  crowdy  mowdy  they  fed  me, 

Lang-kail  and  ranty-tanty ; 
With  bannocks  of  good  barley-meal, 

Of  thae  there  was  right  plenty  ; 
With  chapped  flocks  fou  butter'd  well ; 

And  was  not  that  right  dainty  ? 

Altho'  my  father  was  nae  laird, 

'Tis  daffin  to  be  vaunty, 
He  keepit  ay  a  good  kail-yard, 

A  ha'  houfe  and  a  pantry : 
A  good  blew  bonnet  on  his  head, 

An  owrlay  'bout  his  cragy ; 
And  ay  until  the  day  be  died, 

He  rade  on  good  fhanks  nagy. 

Now  wae  and  wonder  on  your  fnout, 
Wad  ye  hae  bonny  Nanfy  ? 

Wad  ye  compare  ye'r  fell  to  me, 
A  docken  till  a  tanfie  ? 

I  have  a  wooer  of  my  am. 
They  ca'  him  fouple  Sandy, 


(    *ts    ) 

And  well  I  wat  his  bonny  mou' 
Is  fweet  like  fugar-candy. 

Wow,  Nanfy,  what  needs  a'  this  din  .? 

Do  I  not  ken  this  Sandy  ? 
I'm  fure  the  chief  of  a'  his  kin 

Was  Rab  the  beggar  randy  : 
His  minny  Meg  upo'  her  back 

Pare  baith  him  and  his  billy ; 
Will  ye  compare  a  nafly  pack 

To  me  your  winfome  Willy  ? 

My  gutcher  left  a  good  braid  fvvord, 

Tho'  it  be  auld  and  rufty, 
Yet  ye  may  tak  it  on  my  word, 

It  is  baith  flout  and  trufty ; 
And  if  I  can  but  get  it  drawn, 

Which  will  be  right  uneafy, 
I  mall  lay  baith  my  lugs  in  pawn. 

That  he  mail  get  a  heezy. 

Then  Nanfy  turn'd  her  round  about, 

And  faid,  Did  Sandy  hear  ye, 
Ye  wadna  mifs  to  get  a  clout, 

I  ken  he  difna  fear  ye  : 
Sae  had  ye'r  tongue  and  fay  nae  mair, 

Set  feme  where  elfe  your  fancy  ; 
For  as  iang's  Sandy's  to  the  fore, 

Ye  never  ihall  get  Nanfy, 

T  2 
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SONG     VIII. 

LASS  GIN  YE  LO'E  ME  TELL  ME  NOW. 
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I  ha'e   laid     a       her- ring    in     fa't, 
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Lafs  gin  ye  lo'e  me     tell  me  now  !  I     ha'e 
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brew'd  a       forpet    o'  ma't,  an'  I  canna  come 
St 
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il-ka     day    to   woo.         I  ha'e  a  calf  will 
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foon  be  a  cow,    Lafs  gin  ye    loe  me    tell  me 


now !       I  ha'e  a  pig  will  foon  be  a  fow, 


(  m  > 

an'  I     canna  come  il  -  ka     day  to  woo. 


I've  a  houfe  on  yonder  muir, 

Lafs  gin  ye  lo'e  me  tell  me  now  ! 

Three  fparrows  may  dance  upon  the  floor, 

And  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woo, 

I  ha'e  a  butt,  and  I  ha'e  a  benn, 

Lafs  gin  ye  lo'e  me  tak  me  now  ! 

I  ha'e  three  chickens  and  a  fat  hen> 

And  I  canna  come  ony  mair  to  woo. 

I've  a  hen  wi'  a  happity  leg, 
Lafs  gin  ye  lo'e  me  tak'  me  now  ! 
Which  ilka  day  lays  me  an  egg, 
And  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woo. 
I  ha'e  a  kebbock  upon  my  flielf, 
Lafs  gin  ye  lo'e  me  tak'  me  now !. 
I  downa  eat  it  a'  myfelf ; 
And  I  winna  come  ony  mair  to  woo  *. 

*  There  feems  to  exift  an  older  fong  with  a  fimilar 
burden  ;  as  Lord  Hailes,  in  his  notes  on  the  "  Wowing 
of  Jok  and  Jynny,"  ("  Ancient  Scottifh  Poems,  1770.") 
gives  the  following  lines  from  "  a  more  modern  Scottifh 
ballad  l" 

I  ha  a  wife  lairdfchip  down  in  the  Merfe, 
The  nynetenth  part  of  a  gufle's  gerfe, 
And  I  wo'na  c»m  every  day  to  wow. 
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SONG      IX. 

FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  JEAN. 
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Jocky  faid  to  Jean-y,    Jeany,  wilt  thou 
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do't?Ne'era     fit,  quo' Jean-y,    for  my  toch- 
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ergood ;    For  my  tochergood,   I       win  -  na 
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marry  thee.  E'ens  ye    like,  quo'  Jon-ny, 


EB^a 


ye  may  let  it    be. 


I  hae  gowd  and  gear,  I  hae  land  enough, 
I  hae  feven  good  owfen  ganging  in  a  pleugh, 
Ganging  in  a  pleugh,  and  linking  o'er  the  lee  | 
And  gin  ye  winna  take  me,  I  can  let  ye  be. 


(     i  »7     ) 

I  hae  a  good  ha'  houfe,  a  barn  and  a  byer, 
A  Hack  afore  the  door,  I'll  make  a  rantin  fire ; 
I'll  make  a  rantin  fire,  and  merry  mall  we  be : 
And  gin  ye  winna  take  me,  I  can  let  ye  be. 

Jeany  faid  to  Jocky,  gin  ye  winna  tell, 
Ye  mall  be  the  lad,  I'll  be  the  lafs  my  fell: 
Ye're  a  bonny  lad,  and  I'm  a  laffie  free, 
Ye're  welcomer  to  take  me  than  to  let  me  be. 


SONG      X. 

BY    J.    D. 

Tune,  Happy  Dick  Daw/on. 
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I       lo'e  na   a  lad-die    but     ane,    He 
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lo'es  na  a    laff-ie  but     me;  He's  willing  to 
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jnak'  me  his     ain,  An'  his  ain  I'm  willing  to 


He     coftme    a  roke-ly  o'    blue, 


pair  o'  mittens    o'    green,  An'  his 


price  was  a  kifs  o'  my     mou ;  An'  I    paid 
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him  the  debt  yef  -  treen. 

My  mither's  ay  makin  a  phraze, 

That  I'm  lucky  young  to  be  wed  ; 
But  lang  ere  Ihecountit  my  days, 

O  me  me  was  brought  to  bed : 
Sae  mither,  juil  fettle  your  tongue, 

An'  dinna  be  flytin'  fae  bauld  ; 
For  we  can  do  the  thing  whan  we're  young 

That  we  canna  do  weel  whan  we're  auld. 


(     i«9    > 

SONG      XL 

HAD  AWA'  FRAE  ME,  DONALD*, 

f~\  Will  you  hae  ta  tartan  plaid, 

Or  will  you  hae  ta  ring,  mattam  ? 
Or  will  you  hae  ta  kifs  o'  me  ? 

And  dats  ta  pretty  ting,  mattam. 
Had  awa',  bide  awa', 

Had  awa'  frae  me,  Donald  ; 
I'll  neither  kifi  nor  hae  a  ring, 

Nae  tartan  plaids  for  me,  Donald. 

O  fee  you  not  her  ponny  progues, 

Her  fecket  plaid,  plew,  creen,  mattam  ? 
Her  twa  fhort  hofe,  and  her  twa  fpiogs, 

And  a  fhoulter-pelt  apoon,  mattam  ? 
Had  awa',  bide  awa', 

Had  awa'  frae  me,  Donald  ; 
Nae  moulder-belts,  nae  trinkabouts, 

Nae  tartan  hofe  for  me,  Donald. 

Hur  can  pefhaw  a  petter  hough 

Tan  him  who  wears  ta  crown,  mattam  ; 
Herfell  hae  piftol  and  claymore 

Ta  flie  ta  lallant  lown,  mattam. 
Had  awa',  had  awa', 

Had  away  frae  me,  Donald ; 

*  See  before,  p.  55, 


(     190     ) 

For  a*  your  houghs  and  warlike  arms, 
You're  no  a  match  for  me,  Donald. 

Hurfell  hae  a  fhort  coat  pi  pote, 

No  trail  my  feets  at  rin,  mattam ; 
A  cutty  fark  of  good  harn  meet, 

My  mitter  he  be  fpin,  mattam. 
Had  awa',  had  awa', 

Had  awa'  frae  me,  Donald  ; 
Gae  hame  and  hap  your  naked  houghs, 

And  falh  nae  mair  wi'  me,  Donald. 

Ye's  neir  pe  pidden  work  a  turn 

At  ony  kind  o'  fpin,  mattam, 
But  Ihug  your  lenno  in  a  fcull, 

And  tidel  highland  fmg,  mattam  ; 
fiad  awa%  had  awa', 

Had  awa'  frae  me,  Donald ; 
Your  jogging  fculls  and  highland  fang 

Will  found  but  harfh  wi'  me,  Donald. 

In  ta  morning  when  him  rife 

Ye's  get  frefh  whey  for  tea,  mattam  ; 
Sweet  milk  an  ream  as  much  you  pleafe, 

Far  cheaper  tan  pohea,  mattam. 
Had  awa',  had  awa', 

Had  away'  frae  me,  Donald ; 
I  winna  quit  my  morning's  tea. 

Your  whey  will  ne'er  agree,  Donald. 


(     i9i     ) 

Haper  Gallic  ye's  be  learn, 

And  tats  ta  ponny  fpeak,  mattam  ; 
Ye's  get  a  cheefe,  an  butter- kirn, 

Come  wi'  me  kin  ye  like,  mattam. 
Had  awa',  had  awa', 

Had  awa'  frae  me,  Donald  ; 
Your  Gallic  and  your  highland  chear 

Will  ne'er  gae  down  wi'  me,  Donald. 

Fait  ye's  pe  ket  a  fdder  protch 

Pe  pigger  as  the  moon,  mattam  ; 
Ye's  ride  in  curroch  ftead  o'  coach, 

An  wow  put  ye'll  pe  fine,  mattam. 
Had  awa',  had  awa', 

Had  awa'  frae  me,  Donald  ; 
For  a'  your  highland  rarities, 

You're  not  a  match  for  me,  Donald. 

What's  tis  ta  way  tat  ye'll  pe  kind 
To  a  protty  man  like  me,  mattam  ? 

Sae  langs  claymore  pe  po  my  fide, 
I'll  nefer  marry  tee,  mattam. 

0  come  awa',  run  awa', 

O  come  awa'  wi'  me,  Donald ; 

1  wadna  quit  my  highland  man  : 

Frae  Lallands  fet  me  free,  Donald. 


(     192     ) 
SONG     XII. 

THE  WOWING  OF  JOK  AND  JYNNY*. 
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Robeyns  J  ok  come  to  wow  our  Jynny,  On  our 


l 


feift-evin  quhen  we  wer  fow;    Scho  brankit 


I 


fall  and  maid  hir  bony,  And  faid,  Jok,  come 


I 


ye  for  to  wow  ?  Scho  burneift  hir  baith  breifl 


i 


and  brow,  And  maid  her  cleir  as  ony  clok ; 


H 


Then  fpak  hir  deme,  and  faid,  I  tiow,Ye  come 
*  Written  before  ij68. 


(     '93     ) 
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to  wow  our  Jynny,  Jok. 


jok  faid,  Forfuth  I  zern  full  fane, 

To  luk  my  heid,  and  fit  doun  by  zovv. 

Than  fpak  hir  modir,  and  faid  agane, 

My  bairne  hes  tocher  gud  annwch  to  ge  zow; 

Te  he,  quoth  Jynny,  keik,  keik,  I  fe  zow; 

Muder,  yone  man  maks  zow  a  mok. 

I  fchro  the  lyar,  full  leis  me  zow, 

I  come  to  wow  zour  Jynny,  quoth  Jok. 

My  berne,  fcho  fayis,  hes  of  hir  awin, 
Ane  gufs,  ane  gryce,  ane  cok,  ane  hen* 
Ane  calf,  ane  hog,  ane  futbraid  fawin, 
Ane  kirn,  ane  pin,  that  ze  weill  ken, 
-Ane  pig,  ane  pot,  ane  raip  thair  ben, 
Ane  fork,  ane  flaik,  ane  reill,  ane  rok, 
Difchis  and  dublaris  nyne  or  ten  : 
Come  ze  to  wow  our  Jynny,  Jok  ? 

Ane  blanket,  and  ane  wecht  alio, 
Ane  fchule,  ane  fcheit,  and  'ane'  lang  c  ilail% 
Ane  ark,  ane  almry,  and  la'dills  two, 
Ane  milk  fyth,  with  ane  fwyne  taill, 

Vol.  I.  U 
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Ane  rowfty  quhittill  to  fcheir  the  kaill, 
Ane  quheill,  ane  mell  the  beir  to  knok, 
Ane  coig,  *  ane'  caird  wantand  ane  naill : 
Come  ze  to  wow  our  Jynny,  jok  ? 

Ane  furme,  ane  farlet,  ane  pott,  ane  pek, 

Ane  tub,  ane  barrow,  with  ane  quheilband^ 

Ane  turs,  ane  trcch,  and  ane  meil-fek, 

Ane  fpurtill  braid,  and  ane  elwand. 

Jok  tulc  Jynny  be  the  hand, 

And  cryd>  Ane  feift ;  and  flew  ane  cok, 

And  maid  a  brydeli  up  all  and  : 

Now  haif  I  gottin  your  Jynny,  quoth  Jok. 

Now,  deme,  I  haif  zour  bairne  mareit; 
Suppois  ye  mak  it  nevir  fa  tvvehe, 
I  latt  zou  wit  fchois  nocht  mifkarrit, 
It  is  weiil  kend  gud  half  I  annwch : 
Ane  crukit  gleyd  fell  our  ane  huch, 
Ane  fpaid,  ane  fpeit,  ane  fpur,  ane  fok, 
Withouttin  oxin  I  haif  a  pluche, 
To  gang  togiddir  Jynny  and  jok. 

I  haif  ane  helter,  and  eik  ane  hek, 

Ane  cord,  ane  creill,  and  als  an  cradill, 

Fyve  fidderof  raggis  to  iluff  ane  jak, 

Ane  aukl  pannell  of  ane  laid  fadill, 

Ane  pepper  polk  maid  of  a  padell, 

Ane  fpounge,  ane  fpindilLwantand  ane  nofc, 
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Tvva  iuity  lippis  to  lik  ane  lalddill, 
To  gang  togidder  Jynny  and  J  ok. 

Ane  brechame,  and  twa  brochis  fyne, 
Weill  buklit  with  a  brydill  renze, 
Ane  fark  maid  of  the  Linkome  t.vyne, 
Ane  gay  grene  cloke  that  will  nocht  fienzs,  . 
And  zit  for  miller  I  will  nocht  fenze, 
Fyve  hundirth  fleis  now  in  a  Rok ; 
Call  ze  nocht  that  ane  joly  menze, 
To  gang  togidder  Jynny  and  J  ok? 

Ane  trene  truncheour,  ane  ramehome  ipous, 

Twa  buttis  of  barkit  blafnit  ledder, 

All  graith  that  gains  to  hobbill  fclione, 

Ane  thrawcruk  to  twyne  ana  tedder, 

Ane  brydill,  ane  girth,  and  ane  fvvyne  bledder, 

Ane  mafkens  fatt,  ane  fetterit  !ok, 

Ane  fcheip  weill  kepit  fra  ill  wedder. 

To  gang  togiddir  Jynny  and  J  ok. 

Tak  thair  for  my  parte  of  the  feift ; 
It  is  vveill  knavrfn  I  am  vveill  bodin ; 
Ze  may  nocht  fay  my  parte  is  leiffc. 
The  wyfe  faid,  Speid,  the  kaill  ar  fodiiri, 
And  als  the  laverok  is  fuft  and  loddin ; 
Quhen  ze  haif done  tak hamethe  brok.. 
The  roft  vves  twclie,  fa  wer  thay  bodin  ; 
Syn  gaid  togiddir  Jynny  and  Jok. 
U  z 
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SOKG     XIII. 

MUIRLAND     WILLIE. 
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On  his  gray  yade  as  he  did  ride, 
With  durk  and  piitol  by  his  fide, 
He  prick'd  her  on  wi'  meikle  pride, 

Wi'  meikle  mirth  and  glee ; 
Out  o'er  yon  mofs,  out  o'er  yon  muir, 
Till  he  came  to  her  dady's  doer, 
With  afal  dal,  &c  . 

Goodman,  quoth  he,  be  ye  within, 
I'm  come  your  doughter's  love  to  win; 
I  care  no  for  making  meikle  din, 

What  anfwer  gi'  ye  me  ? 
Now,  wooer,  quoth  he,  wou'd  ye  light  down, 
I'll  gie  ye  my  doughter's  love  to  win, 


Now,  wooer,  fin  ye  are  lighted  down,  • 
Where  do  ye  win,  or  in  what  town  ? 
I  think  my  doghter  winna  gloom 
On  fie  a  lad  as  ye. 
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The  wooer  he  ftep'd  up  the  houfe, 
And  wow  but  he  was  wond'rous  croufe* 
With  afaly  dal,  &c. 

I  have  three  owfen  in  a  plough, 

Twa  good  ga'en  yads,  and  gear  enough 3. 

The  place  they  ca'  it  Cadeneugh  ; 

I  fcorn  to  tell  a  lie  : 
Belides,  I  had  frae  the  great  laird 
A  peat  pat,  and  a  lang-kail-yard.. 
With  afal3  &c. 

The  maid  put  on  her  kirtle  brown, 
She  was  the  braweil  in  a'  the  town  ; 
I  wat  on  him  (he  did  na  gloom , 

But  blinkit  bonnilie. 
The  lover  he  ilended  up  in  hafle, 
And  gript  her  hard  about  the  wafte> 
With  afah  &c. 

To  win  ycur  love,  maid,  I'm  come  here* 
I'm  young,  and  hae  enough  o'  gear, 
And  for  my  fell  you  need  na  fear, 

Troth  try  me  whan  ye  like. 
He  took  aft'  his  bonnet,  and  fpat  in  his  chew* 
He  dighted  his  gab,  and  he  pri'd  her  mou% 
With  afah  &C. 
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The  maiden  blulh'd  and  bing'd  fa  law* 
She  had  na  will  to  fay  him  na, 
But  to  her  dady  me  left  it  a', 
As  they  twa  cou'd  agree. 
The  lover  he  ga'e  her  the  tither  kifs, 
Syne  ran  to  her  dady,  and  tell'd  him  this, 
With  afal,  &c. 

Your  doghter  wad  na  fay  me  na, 
But  to  your  fell  Hie  has  left  it  a', 
As  we  cou'd  gree  between  us  twi  ; 
Say  what'll  ye  gi'  me  wi'  her? 
Now,  wooer,  quo'  he,  I  ha'e  no  meikle, 
But  fic's  I  ha'e  ye's  get  a  pickle, 
With  afal,  &c. 

A  kilnfu  of  corn  I'll  gi'e  to  thee, 
Three  foums  of  fheep,  twa  good  milk  ky, 
Ye's  ha'e  the  wadding  dinner  free ; 

Troth  I  dow  do  no  mair. 
Content,  quo'  he,  a  bargain  be't ; 
I'm  far  frae  hame,  make  hafte,  let's  do't3 
With  afal,  &c 

The  bridal  day  it  came  to  pafs, 
With  mony  a  blythfome  lad  and  lafs  ; 
But  ficken  a  day  there  never  was, 
Sic  mirth  was  never  feen. 
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This  winfome  couple  ftraked  hands, 
Mefs  John  ty'd  up  the  marriage  bands* 
With  afal,  &c. 

And  our  bride's  maidens  were  na  few, 
Wi'  tap-knots,  lug-knots,  a'  in  blew, 
Frae  tap  to  tae  they  were  braw  new, 

And  blinkit  bonnilie ; 
Their  toys  and  mutches  were  fae  clean, 
They  glanced  in  our  iadfes'  e'en, 
With  afal,  &c. 

Sic  hirdum,  dirdum,  and  fte  din, 
Wi'  he  o'er  her,  and  fhe  o'ei  him; 
The  minftrels  they  did  never  blin, 
,      Wi*  meikle  mirth  and  glee. 
And  ay  they  bobit,  and  ay  they  beckt, 
And  ay  their  wames  together  met. 
With  afal,  &c. 
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MAGIE'S      TOCHER. 
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Mag-gie  was  in  her  prime,  When  Willie  made 
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My  daughter  ye  mall  hae, 
I'll  gi'  you  her  by  the  hand ; 
But  I'll  part  wl'  my  wife  by  my  faej. 
Or  I'll  part  wi'  my  land. 
Your  tocher  it  fall  be  good,. 
There's  nane  fall  hae  its  maik, 
The  lafs  bound  in  her  fnood, 
And  Crummie  who  kens  her  flake  ; 
With  an  auld  bedden  o*  claiths, 
Was  left  me  by  my  mither, 
They're  jet  black  o'er  wi'  flaes, 
Ye  may  cudle  in  them  the  gither* 
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Ye  fpeak  right  well,  guidman, 
But  ye  maun  mend  your  hand, 
And  think  o'  modefty, 
Gin  ye'll  not  quat  your  land : 
We  are  but  young,  ye  ken, 
And  now  we're  gawn  the  gither, 
A  houfe  is  butt  and  benn, 
And  Crummie  will  want  her  fother. 
The  bairns  are  coming  on, 
And  they'll  cry,  O  their  mither ! 
We  have  nouther  pat  nor  pan, 
But  four  barelegs  the  gither. 

Your  tocher's  be  good  enough, 
For  that  you  need  na  fear, 
Twa  good  flilts  to  the  pleugh', 
And  ye  your  fell  maun  fleer  : 
Ye  mall  hae  twa  good  pocks 
That  anes  were  o'  the  tweel, 
The  t'ane  to  had  the  grots, 
The  ither  to  had  the  meal : 
With  ane  auld  kill  made  of  wands* 
And  that  fall  be  your  coffer, 
Wi'  aiken  woody  bands, 
And  that  may  had  your  tocher. 

Confider  well,  guidman. 
We  hae  but  borrowed  gear, 
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The  horfe  that  I  ride  on 
Is  Sandy  Wilton's  mare  : 
The  fadle's  nane  of  my  ain, 
An  thae's  but  borrowed  boots  ; 
And  whan  that  I  gae  hame, 
I  maun  take  to  my  coots : 
The  cloak  is  Geordy  Watt's, 
That  gars  me  look  fae  croufe  ; 
Come  fill  us  a  cogue  of  fwats, 
We'll  make  na  mair  toom  rufe. 

I  like  you  well,  young  lad, 

For  telling  me  fae  plain, 

I  married  when  little  I  had 

C  gear  that  was  my  ain. 

But  fin  that  things  are  fae, 

The  bride  Ihe  maun  come  furth, 

Tho*  a'  the  gear  ihe'll  hae, 

It'll  be  but  little  worth. 

A  bargain  it  maun  be, 

Fy  cry  on  Giles  the  mither  : 

Content  am  I,  quo'  fhe, 

E'en  gar  the  hiflie  come  hither. 

The  bride  Ihe  gade  till  her  bed, 

The  bridegroom  he  came  till  her  j 

The  fidler  crap  in  at  the  fit, 

An  they  cudl'd  it  a'  the  gither. 
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night,  And  has     nei-ther  blan-ket  nor  meets ; 
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Has    neither  blankets  nor  meets,  Nor  fcarce  a 
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co  -ver-  let  too;The  bride  that  has      a'      to 
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borrow,    Has     e'en  right  meikle   a  -  do. 
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Woo'd,  find  married,  &c. 

Out  fpake  the  bride's  father, 

As  he  came  in  frae  the  plough  ; 
O  had  ye're  tongue,  my  doughter, 

And  ye's  get  gear  enough  ; 
The  ftirk  that  Hands  i'  the  tether, 

And  our  bra'  bafin'd  yade, 
Will  carry  ye  hame  your  corn, 

What  wad  ye  be  at,  ye  jade  ? 
Woo'd,  and  married,  &c. 


Out  fpake  the  bride's  mither ; 
What  d — 1  needs  a'  this  pride  f 
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I  had  nae  a  plack  in  my  pouch 
That  night  I  was  a  bride ; 

My  gown  was  linfy-woolfy, 
And  ne'er  a  fark,  ava ; 

And  ye  hae  ribbons  aud  bufkins, 
Mae  than  ane  or  twa. 
Woo'd,  and  married,  &f  *,. 

What's  the  matter  ?  quo'  Willie, 

Tho'  we  be  fcant  o'  claiths, 
We'll  creep  the  nearer  the  gither, 

And  we'll  (more  a'  the  fleas  : 
Simmer  is  coming  on, 

And  we'll  get  teats  of  woo  ; 
And  we'll  get  a  lafs  o*  our  ain, 

And  fhe'll  fpin  claiths  enew. 
Woo'd,  and  married,  &c. 

Out  fpake  the  bride's  brither, 

As  he  came  in  wi'  the  kie  ; 
Poor  Willie  had  ne'er  a  ta'en  ye, 

Had  he  kent  ye  as  weel  as  I ; 
For  you're  baith  proud  and  faucy, 

And  no  for  a  poor  man's  wife  ; 
Gin  I  canna  get  a  better, 

Ife  never  tak  ane  i'  my  life. 
Woo'd,  and  married y  &c. 

Out  fpake  the  bride's  filler, 
As  fhe  came  in  frae  the  byre ; 
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O  z'm  i  were  but  married, 

o 

It's  a'  that  1  defire: 
But  we  poor  fo'k  maun  live  fingTe. 

And  do  the  bell  we  can  ; 
J  dinna  care  what  I  inou'd  want, 

Jf  I  cou'd  but  get  a  man. 
Woo'd,  and  married,  &c. 


SONG     XVI. 

THE    BLYTHSOME    « BRIDAL. 
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And  bannocks    of  bar-ley  meal,  And  there  will 
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And  there  will  be  Sandie  the  futor, 
And  'Will'  with  the  meikle  mow  ; 

And  there  will  be  Tom  the  « Muter,' 
And  Andrew  the  tinkler  I  trow. 
X3 
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And  there  will  be  bow-legged  Robbie, 

With  thumblefs  Kettie's  goodman  ; 
And  there  will  be  blue-cheeked  Dobbiej, 

And  Lawrie  the  laird  of  the  land. 
Fy  let  us  all,  &c. 

And  there  will  be  fow-libber  Peatie, 

And  plouckie-fac'd  Wat  in  the  mill, 
Capper-nos'd  Gibbie,  and  Francie, 

That  wons  in  the  how  of  the  hill; 
And  there  will  be  Alafter  Dowgal, 

That  fplee-fitted  Berne  did  woo, 
And  fneevling  Lillie,  and  Tibbie, 

And  Kirfcie,  that  belly-god  fovv. 
Fy  ht  us  all,  &c. 

And  Crampie  that  married  Stainie, 

And  coft  him  [grey]  breeks  to  his  arfe^ 
'Wha  after  was'  hanged  for  Healing, 

Great  mercy  it  hapned  na  warfe  : 
And  there  will  be  fairntickl'd  Hew, 

And  Befs  with  the  lily-white  leg, 
That  '  gade*  to  the  fouth  for  breeding, 

And  bang'd  up  her  wame  in  Mons-meg  *. 
Fy  let  us  all,  &c. 

And  there  will  be  Geordie  Mc  Cowrie, 
And  blinking  daft  Barbra  '  Macleg,' 

*  A  large  old-fafhior.ed  cannon,  made  of  iron  bars,  and 
capable  of  holding  two  people.  It  was  (for  fome  reafon  or' 
irate,  perhaps)  lately  removed  from  Edinburgh  to  the  Tower. 
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And  there  will  be  blencht  Gillie -whimple3 
And  pewter- fac'd  flitching  Joug  ; 

And  there  will  be  happer-ars'd  Nannie, 
And  fairy-fac'd  Jeanie  be  name, 

Gleed  Kittie,  and  fat-lugged  Lizie, 
The  lafs  with  the  gauden  wame. 

Fy  let  us  all,  &c. 

And  there  will  be  girn-again  Gibbie, 

And  his  glaked  wife  Jennie  Bell, 
And  mizlie  chin'd  flyting  Geordie, 

The  lad  that  was  fkipper  himfell. 
There'll  be  all  the  lads  and  the  laffes, 

Set  down  in  the  midft  of  the  ha, 
With  fybows,  and  ryfarts,  and  carlings, 

That  are  both  fodden  and  ra. 
Fy  let  us  all,  &c. 

There  will  be  tartan,  dragen  and  brachen, 

And  fouth  of  good  gappoks  of  fkate, 
Pow-fodie,  and  drammock,  and  crowdie, 

And  callour  nout  feet  in  a  plate  ; 
And  there  will  be  partons  and  buckies, 

Speldens  and  haddocks  anew, 
And  fmg'd  fheep-heads,  and  a  haggize. 

And  fcadlips  to  fup  till  ye're  fow. 
Fy  let  us  all,  &c. 

There  will  be  good  lapperM- milk  kebbucks, 
And  fowens,  and  fardles  and  baps, 
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With  fwaets,  and  well-fcraped  paunches, 
And  brandie  in  ftoups  and  in  caps : 

And  there  will  be  meal-kail  and  caftocks, 
And  fkink  to  fup  till  you  rive ; 

And  roils  to  rofl  on  a  brander 
Of  flouks  that  was  taken  alive. 

Fy  let  us  all,  &c. 

Scrapt  haddocks,  wilks,  dilfe,  and  tangles, 

And  a  mill  of  good  fneezing  to  prie  ; 
Then  weary  with  eating  and  drinking, 

We'll  rife  up  and  dance  till  we  die. 
Fy  let  us  all  to  the  briddel, 

For  there  <will  he  lilting  there  ; 
For  Jockie^s  to  he  marry* d  to  Maggie? 

The  lafs  with  the  gauden  hair. 


SONG     XVII. 

JOHNNY'S    GREY    BREEKS. 
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When     I   was  in  my      fe'nteen  year,  I 
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was  baith  bly the  and    bon-  ny,    O,    The 
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lads  loo'd  me  baith     far  and  near,  but  I  loe'd 
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nane  but    Johnny,.  O.  He  gain'd  my 
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heart    in      twa  three  weeks,  He  fpake  fae  blyth, 
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and    kind-ly,  O  ;  And      I  made  him  new 
greybreeks,That   fit-ted  him  moll    finely,  O: 
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He  gain'd  my  heart  in      twa  three  weeks,  he 
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fpake  fae  blyth  and  kind-ly,  O;  And    I  made 
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him  new     grey  breeks,That  fit-ted  him  molt 
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fine  -  ly,  O. 

He  was  a  handfome  fellow, 

His  humour  was  baith  frank  and  free, 
His  bonny  locks  fae  yellow, 

Like  gou'd  they  glitter'd  in  my  ee' ; 
His  dimpl'd  chin  and  rofy  cheeks, 

And  face  fo  fair  and  ruddy,  O, 
And  then  a  days  his  green  breeks,, 

Was  neither  auld  nor  duddy,  O, 

But  now  they're  thread  bare  worn, 

They're  wider  than  they  wont  to  be* 
They're  tafhed  like,  and  fair  torn; 

And  clouted  fair  on  ilka  knee. 
But  gin  I  had  a  fummer's  day, 

As  I  have  had  right  mony,  O, 
I'll  make  a  web  o'  new  grey,. 

To  be  breeks  to  my  Johnny,  O, 


For  he's  well  wordy  o'  them, 
And  better  gin  I  had  to  gie3; 


(    sis     ) 

And  I'll  tak  pains  upo'  them, 

Frae  fau'ts  I'll  ftrive  to  keep  them  free. 
To  dead  him  well  fhall  be  my  care, 

And  pleafe  him  a'  my  ftudy,  O, 
But  he  maun  wear  the  auld  pair, 

A  wee,  tho'  they  be  duddy,  O, 

For  when  the  lad  was  in  his  prime, 

Like  him  there  was  nae  mony,  O, 
He  ca'd  me  aye  his  bonny  thing, 

'Sae'  whawou'd  nae  lo'e  Johnny,  O  ? 
So  I  lo'e  Johnnys  grey  breeks, 

For  a'  the  care  they've  gi'en  me  yet, 
And  gin  we  live  anither  year, 

We'll  keep  him  hail  between  -us  yet. 

Now  to  conclude  his  grey  breeks, 

I'll  fmg  them  up  wi'  mirth  and  glee  i 
Here's  luck  to  all  the  grey  iteeks, 

That  mows  themfelves  upo'  the  knee  i 
And  if  wi'  health  I'm  fpaired 

A  wee  while  as  I  may, 
I  fhall  hae  them  prepared, 

As  well  as  ony  that's  o'  grey. 
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SONG     XVIII. 

THE      AULD      GOODMAN. 
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Late    in    an  even-ing     forth  I    went,  A 
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lit  -  tie  be  -  fore  the      fun  gade  down,  And 
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there     I    chanc'd  by  ac  -  ci  -  dent,  To 
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light  on     a      bat-tie        new  be-gun.      A 
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man  and  his      wife  was  fawn  in     a  rlrife,  I 
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can-nawell    tell   ye      how    it    be-gan;  But 
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ay  fhe  wail'dher    vvretch-ed  life,  And  cry 'd 
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e  -  ver,  a-lake  my       auld  goodman. 


He. 

Thy  auld  goodman  that  thou  tells  of, 

The  country  kens  where  he  was  born, 
"Was  but  a  filly  poor  vagabond, 

And  ilka  ane  leugh  him  to  fcorn ; 
For  he  did  fpend,  and  make  an  end 

Of  gear  that  his  fore-fathers  wan, 
He  gart  the  poor  Hand  frae  the  door, 

Sae  tell  nae  mair  of  thy  auld  goodman, 

She. 
My  heart,  alake,  is  liken  to  break, 

When  I  think  on  my  winfome  John, 
His  blinkan  eye,  and  gate  fae  free, 

Was  naething  like  thee,  thou  dofend  drone. 
His  rofie  face,  and  flaxen  hair, 

And  a  fkin  as  white  as  ony  fwan, 
Was  large  and  tall,  and  comely  withall, 

And  thou'lt  never  be  like  my  auld  goodman. 

Vol.  I.  Y 
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He. 
-Why  doft  thou  pleen  ?    I  thee  maintain; 

For  mealt  and  mawt  thou  difna  want ; 
But  thy  wild  bees  I  canna  pleafe, 

Now  when  our  gear  gins  to  grow  fcant, 
Of  houlhold  fluff  thou  haft  enough, 

Thou  wants  for  neither  pot  nor  pan ; 
Of  fiklike  ware  he  left  thee  bare, 

Sae  tell  nae  mair  of  thy  auld  goodman. 

She. 
Yes,  I  may  tell,  and  fret  my  fell, 

To  think  on  thefe  blyth  days  I  had, 
When  he  and  I  together  lay 

In  arms  into  a  well-made  bed. 
JBut  now  I  figh,  and  may  be  fad, 

Thy  courage  is  cauld,  thy  colour  wan, 
Thou  falds  thy  feet,  and  fa's  aileep, 

And  thou'lt  ne'er  be  like  my  auld  goodman. 

Then  coming  was  the  night  fae  dark, 

And  gane  was  a'  the  light  of  day ; 
The  carle  was  fear'd  to  mifs  his  mark, 

And  therefore  wad  nae  langer  flay, 
Then  up  he  gat,  and  he  ran  his  way, 

I  trovve  the  wife  the  day  fhe  wan, 
And  ay  the  o'erword  of  the  fray 

Was  ever,  Alake  my  auld  goodman* 
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SONG      XIX. 

TAKE  YOUR  AULD  CLOAK  ABOUT  YOU  *. 
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In    win-ter  when  the    rain  rain'd  cauld* 
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And   froft     and  fnaw    on       ilk  -  a    hill> 


And     Boreas,  with  his  blafts  fae  bauld,  Was 
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threat'ning  a*    our     ky     to    kill:       Then 

*  Dr.  Percy,  though  he  fuppofes  this  to  be  originally  a 
Scotifh  ballad,  has  given  an  ancient  copy  of  it,  from  his 
folio  MS.  in  the  Englifh  idiom,  with  an  additional  ftanza 
(the  fecond)  never  before  printed.  See  the  Reliques  of  an- 
cient Englijh  Poetry,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  190.  The  additional 
ftanza  is  as  follows : 

O  Bell,  why  doft  thou  flyte  and  fcorne  ? 

Thou  kenft  my  cloak  is  very  thin  : 
It  is  fo  bare  and  overworne, 

A  cricke  he  thereon  cannot  renn  : 
Then  Ilenoe  longer  borrowe  nor  lend, 

*  For  once  He  new  appareld  bee, 
To-morrow  He  to  towne  and  fpend,* 

For  Ik  have  a  new  cloake  about  me. 
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Bell  my  wife,    wha   loves  na  itrife,     She 
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faid    to    me  right    haft-i-ly,  Get   up,good- 
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man,  faveCromy'slife,  And     tak  your    auld 
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a  -    bout   ye. 


My  Cromie  is  an  ufeful  cow, 

And  Qie  is  come  of  a  good  kyne  | 
Aft  has  fhe  wet  the  bairns  mou, 

And  I  am  laith  that  fhe  fhou*d  tyne -; 
Get  up,  goodman,  it  is  fou  time, 

The  fun  mines  frae  the  lift  fae  hie ; 
Sloth  never  made  a  gracious  end, 

Go  tak  your  auld  cloak  about  ye. 

My  cloak  was  anes  a  good  grey  cloak,, 
When  it  was  fitting  for  my  wear  ; 

But  now  it's  fcantly  worth  a  groat, 
For  I  have  worn't  this  thirty  year* 


(       221       ) 

Let's  fpend  the  gear  that  we  have  won, 
We  little  ken  the  day  we'll  die  : 

Then  I'll  be  proud,  fince  I  have  fwom 
To  have  a  new  cloak  about  me. 

In  days  when  our  king  Robert  rang, 

His  trews  they  coll  but  haft* a  crown; 
He  faid  they  were  a  groat  o'er  dear, 

And  call'd  the  taylor  thief  and  loun  : 
He  was  the  king  that  wore  a  crown, 

And  thou  the  man  of  laigh  degree, 
'Tis  pride  puts  a'  the  country  down, 

Sae  tak  thy  auld  cloak  about  thee  *. 

Every  land  has  its  ain  laugh, 

Ilk  kind  of  corn  it  has  its  hool. 
I  think  the  warld  is  a'  run  wrang, 

When  ilka  wife  her  man  wad  rule ; 
Do  ye  not  fee  Rob,  Jock,  and  Hab, 

As  they  are  girded  gallantly, 
While  I  fit  hurklen  in  the  afe; 

I'll  have  a  new  cloak  about  me. 

Goodman,  I  wate  'tis  thirty  years, 
Since  we  did  ane  anither  ken  : 


*  This  ftanza,  with  a  little  variation,  as  "  king  Stephen* 
for  «  king  Robert"  is  fung  by  Iago,  in  Shakfpeares  tragedy 
©f  Othello,  aft  ii.  fcene  3. 

Y  3 
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And  we  have  had  between  us  twa, 
Of  lads  and  bonny  lafTes  ten  : 

Now  they  are  women  grown  and  men? 
I  wiih  and  pray  well  may  they  be  ; 

And  if  you  prove  a  good  hufband, 
E'en  tak  your  auld  cloak  about  ye- 

Sell  my  wife,  me  loves  na  ftrife ; 

But  fhe  wad  guide  me,  if  fhe  can, 
And  to  maintain  an  eafy  life, 

I  aft  maun  yield,  tho'  I'm  goodman 
Nought's  to  be  won  at  woman's  handj 

Unlefs  ye  give  her  a'  the  plea  j 
Then  I'll  leave  aff  where  I  began, 

And  tak  my  auld  cloak  about  me. 

SONG      XX*. 
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Get  up,  gude  wyfe,  don  on  your  claife,  And  to 
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the  market  make  you  boune,  'Tis  lang  tymefyne 

*  This  fong  is  intitled  in  the  manufcript,  from  which 
it  is  elfewhere  mentioned  to  be  given,  "  a  Scotch  brawle." 
The  orthography'  is  not  every  where  that  of  the  original., 
owing  to  the  manifeft  ignorance  or  affectation  of  the  JEng- 
?ifn  copyift. 
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your  neighbours  raife,  They're  weel  nye  getten 
unto  the  towne :  See  you  don  on  your  better 

l  ill 

gowne,  And  gar  the  lafle  big  on  the  fyre;  Dame, 


doe  not  looke  as  ye  wad  frowne,  But  doe  the 
thing  whilk  I  defyre. 


I  fpeere  what  haift  ye  hae,  gude  man, 

Your  mither  (laid  till  ye  war  borne  ; 
Wad  ye  be  at  the  tother  can, 

To  fcoure  your  throat  fo  fune  this  morne  i 
Gude  faith,  I  haud  it  but  a  fcome, 

That  yee  fud  with  my  rifing  mel ; 
For  when  ye  have  baith  faid  and  fworne, 

He  do  but  what  I  like  myfel. 


(       224-      ) 

G  ude  wyfe  we  maun  needs  have  a  care 

Sae  lang's  we  wun  in  neighbours  rawe, 
On  neighbour  hood  to  tak  a  fhare, 

And  rife  up  when  the  cocke  does  crawe 
For  I  have  harde  an  auld  faid  fawe,. 

They  that  rife  the  laft  big  on  the  fire, 
What  wind  or  weather  fo  ever  blawe, 

Dame,  do  the  thing  quilke  I  defire. 

Nay,  what  do  ye  talk  of  neighbourhead, 

Gif  I  lig  in  my  bed  while  noone, 
By  na  mans  fhins  I  bake  my  bread, 

And  ye  need  not  reck  what  I  ha  done ; 
Nay,  luik  to  th'  clouting  o'  yer  fhoone, 

And  with  my  riling  do  not  mel, 
For  gin  ye  lig  baith  meets  abone, 

He  do  but  what  I  wil  myfel. 

Gud  wife,  we  maun  needs  tak  a  care> 

To  fave  the  geer  that  we  ha  wun, 
Or  lye  away  bath  plow  and  carre, 

And  hang  up  Ring  *  when  all  is  done :. 
Then  may  our  bairnes  a  begging  runne, 

To  feeke  their  miller  in  the  myre, 
So  fair  a  thread  as  we  hae  fpun, 

Dame,  do  the  thing  that  I  require* 

*  "The  dog-."; 
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Gude  man,  ye  may  weel  a  begging  gang, 

Ye  feeme  fae  weel  to  beare  the  poake, 
Ye  may  as  weel  gang  fune  as  fyne, 

To  feeke  your  meat  amang  gude  folk; 
In  ilka  houfe  yefe  get  a  loake, 

When  ye  come  whar  yer  gofiips  dwell :— - 
Nay,  lo  you  luke  fae  like  a  goake, 

He  do  but  what  I  lift  myfel. 

Gude  wyfe,  you  promis'd,  when  we  were  wed, 

That  ye  wad  me  truly  obey, 
Sir  John  can  witnefs  what  you  faid, 

And  l'le  go  fetch  him  in  this  day ; 
And  gif  that  haly  man  will  fay 

Yefe  do  the  thing  that  I  defyre, 
Then  fal  we  fune  end  up  this  fray ; 

Dame,  do  the  thing  that  I  require, 

I  nowther  care  for  Jone  nor  Jacke, 

He  tak  my  leafure  at  myne  eafe, 
I  care  no  what  you  fay  a  placke, 

You  may  go  fetch  him  gin  ye  pleafej 
And  gin  ye  want  ane  of  a  meafe, 

You  may  eene  gae  fetch  the  deele  in  hell; 
Nay,  I  wad  you  wad  let  your  japin  ceafe, 

For  lie  do  but  quhat  I  like  myfel, 

Wei,  fine  it  wil  nae  better  bee, 
*  He'  tak  my  fhare  or  all  be  gane  ; 
Vol.  I.  Y  5 
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The  warft  card  in  my  hand  fal  flee, 
And,  ifaith,  I  wait  I  can  fhifte  for  ane  : 

He  fel  the  plew,  and  lay  to  wed  the  waine, 
And  the  greateft  fpender  fal  beare  the  bell 

And  than,  when  all  the  goods  are  gane, 
Dame,  do  the  thing  ye  lift  yourfel. 


SONG    XXI. 
GET  UP  AND  BAR  THE  DOOR. 
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It      fell    a  -  bout  the  Martin-mas  time, 
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And     a      gay     time    it     was    then,  When 
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our  goodwife  got  puddings  to  make,  And  fhe'j 
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boil'd  them  in    the      pan. 
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The  wind  fae  cauld  blew  fouth  and  north, 

And  blew  into  the  floor : 
*jQuoth  our  goodman  to  our  goodwife, 

"  Gae  out  and  bar  the  door." 

'*  My  hand  is  in  my  hufly'f  fkap, 

Goodman,  as  ye  may  fee, 
Jin  it  fhou'd  na  be  barr'd  this  hundred  year, 

It's  no  be  barr'd  for  me." 

They  made  a  pattion  'tween  them  twa, 

They  made  it  firm  and  fure ; 
That  the  firft  word  whae'er  fhou'd  fpeak, 

Shou'd  rife  and  bar  the  door. 

Then  by  there  came  two  gentlemen, 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
And  they  could  neither  fee  houfe  nor  hall, 

Nor  coal  nor  candle  light. 

*'  Now,  whether  is  this  a  rich  man's  houfe  ? 

Or  whether  is  it  a  poor  ?" 
But  never  a  word  wad  ane  o'  them  fpeak, 

For  barring  of  the  door. 

And  Aril  they  ate  the  white  puddings, 

And  then  they  ate  the  black ; 
Tho'  muckle  thought  the  goodwife  to  herfel, 

Yet  ne'er  a  word  fhe  fpake. 
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Then  faid  the  one  unto  the  other, 

*«  Here,  man,  tak  ye  my  knife, 
Do  ye  tak  aff  the  auld  man's  beard, 

And  I'll  kifs  the  goodwife." 

<f  But  there's  nae  water  in  the  houfe* 

And  what  mall  we  do  than?" 
€t  What  ails  ye  at  the  pudding  broo, 

That  boils  into  the  pan  ?" 

O  up  then  flarted  our  goodman, 

An  angry  man  was  he  ; 
s£  Will  ye  kifs  my  wife  before  my  een, 

And  fcad  me  wi'  pudding  bree  ?" 

Then  up  and  ftarted  our  goodwife, 

Gied  three  fkips  on  the  floor ; 
*'  Goodman,  you've  fpoken  the  foremofl  word5 

Get  up  and  bar  the  door." 

SONG     XXII. 
DRUKEN    WIFE    CT    GALLOWAY. 
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Down  in    yon  meadow  a      cou  -  pie  did 
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tarrie,  The  good-wife  me  drank  naething  but 
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fack  and  ca-na-ry;  The  goodman  complain 'd 
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to  her     friends  right  air- ly,     O'     gin    my 
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ivife  ivad  drink    hoo-ly  and  fair-ly.  \Hoo-ly  and 
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fair-ly,       hoo-ly     and  fair --ly,        O'    £7 
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wife  <vpad  drink  hoo-ly    and  fair-ly .] 

Firft  (he  drank  Crommy,  and  fyne  (he  drank  GarL 
And  fyne  fhe  drank  my  bonny  grey  marie, 
That  carried  me  thro'  a*  the  dubs  and  the  Liirie. 
O  /  gin,  &c. 

She  drank  her  hofe,  fhe  drank  her  fhoon, 
And  fyne  fhe  drank  her  bonny  new  gown ; 
She  drank  her  fark  that  cover'd  her  rarely. 
Of  gin  Sec, 

Vol.  J,  7 
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Wad  (he  drink  her  any  tilings,  I  wadna  care, 
But  fhe  drinks  my  claiths  I  canna'  weel  fpare ; 
When  I'm  wi'  my  goflips,  it  angers  me  fairly. 

0  /  gin;  Sec. 

My  Sunday's  coat  {he's  laid  it  a  wad, 
The  beft  blue  bonnet  e'er  was  on  my  head ; 
At  kirk  and  at  market  I'm  cover'd  but  barely. 
Q  !  gin,  Sec. 

My  bonny  white  mittens  I  wore  on  my  hands, 
Wi'  her  neighbour's  wife  fhe  has  laid  them  in  pawns*, 
My  bane-headed  ftaff  that  1  loo'd  fo  dearly. 
0/  gin,   &c. 

1  never  was  for  wrangling  nor  ftrife, 
IMor  did  I  deny  her  the  comforts  of  life, 
For  when  there's  a  war,  I'm  ay  for  a  parley. 
©/  gin,   &c. 

When  there's  ony  money,  me  maun  keep  the  purfe ; 
If  I  feek  but  a  bawbie,  fhe'll  fcold  and  fhe'll  curfc ; 
She  lives  like  a  queen,  I  fcrimped  and  fparely. 
O  /  gin ,  &c. 

A  pint  wi'  her  cummers  I  wad  her  allow, 
But  when  fhe  fits  down,  fhe  gets  herfel  fu', 
And  when  fhe  is  fu'  fhe  is  unco  camdairie. 
©/  gin,  kc. 
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When  fne  comes  to  the  ilreet,  fhe  roars  and  fharants, 
Has  no  fear  of  her  neighbours,  nor  minds  the  houfe 

wants ; 
She  rants  up  fome  fool  fang,  like,  Up  ye'r  heart 

Charlie. 
O  /  gin,   &c. 

When  Ihe  comes  hame  (he  lays  on  the  lads, 
The  lafies  ilie  ca's  baith  b — s  and  j  — s, 
And  ca's  myfel'  ay  ane  auld  cuckold  carlie. 
O  /  gin,  &c. 

SONG      XXIII. 


Our  goodman  came  hame  at  e'en,  And  hame 
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came  he ;    And  then  he  faw  a  faddle  horfe. 
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Where  nae  horfe  ihould  be.     O  how  came  this 
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horfe  here  ?  How  can  this  be  ?  How  came  this 
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horfe  here,  Without  the  leave  o'  me  ?   A  horfe 
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quo'  (he  :    Ay,  a  horfe !  quo'  he.     Ye  auld 


i 


blind  dotard  carle,  Blind  mat  ye  be,  'Tis  nae- 


m 


thing  but  a  bonny  milk  cow,   My  minny  fent 


m 


to  me.     A  milk  cow  1    quo'  he  :   Ay,  a  milk 

i       .       .     == 

cow,  quo'  lhe.    Far  hae  I  ridden,  And  meikle 




l 


hae  I  feen,  But  a  faddle  on  a  cows  back  Saw 


I 


I  never  nane. 


(     -33     ) 

Oar  goodman  came  hame  at  e'en, 

And  hame  came  he  ; 
He  fpy'd  a  pair  of  jackboots, 

Where  nae  boots  mould  be. 

What's  this  now  goodwife  ? 

What's  this  I  fee  ? 
How  came  thefe  boots  there 

Without  the  leave  a'  me ! 

Boots !  quo'  fhe  : 
Ay,  boots,  quo'  he. 
Shame  fa'  your  cuckold  facey 

And  ill  mat  ye  fee, 
It's  but  a  pair  of  water  ftoups 
The  cooper  fent  to  me- 

Water  ftoups  !  quo'  he : 
Ay,  water  ftoups,  quo'  (he, 
Far  hae  I  ridden, 

And  farer  hae  I  gane, 
Eut  filler  fpurs  on  water  ftoups 
Saw  I  never  nane. 

Our  goodman  came  hame  at  e'en, 

And  hame  came  he  ; 
And  then  he  faw  a  [filler]  fword, 

Where  a  fword  mould  nae  be : 

What's  this  now,  goodwife  ? 
What's  this  I  fee  ? 
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O  how  came  this  fword  here, 
Without  the  leave  o'  me  ? 

A  fword  !  quo'  me  : 
Ay,  a  fword,  quo'  he. 
Shame  fa'  your  cuckold  face, 

And  ill  mat  you  fee, 
It's  but  a  parridge  fpurtle 
My  minnie  fent  to  me. 

[  A  parridge  fpurtle  !  quo'  he  : 
Ay,  a  parridge  fpurtle,  quo'  Ihe.] 
Weil,  far  hae  I  ridden, 

And  muckle  hae  I  feen ; 
Bat  filler  handed  [parridge]  fpurtks 
Saw  I  never  nane* 

Our  goodman  came  hame  at  e'en*, 

And  hame  came  he ; 
There  he  fpyM  a  powder 'd  wig, 

Where  nae  wig  mould  be. 

What's  this  now,  goodwife  ? 

What's  this  I  fee  ? 
How  came  this  wig  here, 

Without  the  leave  a*  me* 

A  wig !  quo'  ihe : 
Ay,  a  wig,  quo'  he. 
Shame  fa'  your  cuckold  face. 
And  ill  mat  you  fee, 


(     *3S     > 

*Tis  naething  but  a  clocken  hen 
My  minnie  fent  to  me. 

[A]  clocken  hen  !  quo'  he : 
Ay,  a  clocken  hen,  quor  (he. 
Far  hae  I  ridden, 

And  muckle  hae  I  feen, 
But  powder  on  a  clocken-hen, 
Saw  I  never  nane. 

Our  goodman  came  hame  at  e*en, 

And  hame  came  he ; 
And  there  he  faw  a  muckle  coat, 

Where  nae  coat  fhou'd  be. 

O  how  came  this  coat  here  ? 

How  can  this  be  ? 
How  came  this  coat  here 

Without  the  leave  o'  me  ? 

A  coat !   quo'  me  : 
Ay,  a  coat,  quo*  he. 
Ye  auld  blind  dotard  carl, 

Blind  mat  ye  be, 
It's  but  a  pair  of  blankets 
My  minnie  fent  to  me. 

Blankets  !  quo'  he : 
Ay,  blankets,  quo'  (he. 
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Far  hae  I  ridden, 

And  muckle  hae  I  feen> 
But  buttons  upon  blankets 

Saw  I  never  nane. 

Ben  went  our  goodman, 

And  ben  went  he  j 
And  these  he  fpy'd  a  fturdy  man^ 

Where  nae  man  Ihould  be. 

Kow  came  this  man  here  ? 

How  can  this  be  ? 
How  came  this  man  here, 

Without  the  leave  o'  me  ? 

A  man  !  quo'  fhe  : 
Ay,  a  man,  quo'  he* 
Poor  blind  body, 

And  blinder  mat  ye  be, 
It's  a  new  milking  maid, 
My  mither  fent  to  me. 

A  maid  !  quo*  he  : 
Ay,  a  maid,  quo*  flic 
Far  hae  I  ridden, 

And  muckle  hae  I  feen, 
But  lang-bearded  maidens 
*  Saw  P  never  nane. 


(     237     ) 
SONG      XXIV. 


In  the   land  of  Fife  there  HvM  a  wicked 


wife,  And  in  the  town  of  Couper  then,  Who 


forely  did  lament,  and  made  her  complaint,  O 


when  will  ye  die,  my  auld  man  ? 

In  came  her  coufin  Kate,  when  it  was  growing  late* 
She  faid,  What's  good  for  an  auld  man  ? 

O  wheat -bread  and  wine,  and  a  kinnen  new  flam, 
That's  good  for  an  auld  man. 

Came  ye  in  to  jeer,  or  came  you  to  fcorn, 

Or  what  came  you  for  in  ? 
For  *bear'-bread  and  water,  I'm  fureis  much  better* 

It's  o'er  good  for  an  auld  man. 
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Now  the  auld  man's  dead,  and  without  remead, 

Into  his  cauld  grave  he  is  gane  ; 
Lie  rtill,  yy?  my  bleffing,  of  thee  I  ha'nae  miffing, 

I'll  ne'er  mourn  for  an  auld  man. 

Within  a  little  mair  then  three  quarters  of  a  year, 
She  was  marry'd  to  a  young  man  then, 

Who  drank  at  the  wine,  and  tippled  at  the  beer, 
And  fpent  more  gear  than  he  wan. 

O  black  grew  her  brows,  and  how  grew  her  e'eD, 
And  cauld  grew  her  pat  and  her  pan  : 

And  now  ihe  fighs,  and  ay  me  fays, 
I  wilh  I  had  my  filly  auld  man. 


SONG     XXV, 


m 


My  father  has  forty  good  millings,  Ha  \  ha 


i 


good  millings !  And  never  had  daughter  but 


i 


I ;  My  mother  ihe  is  right  willing,  Ha  !  ha  1 
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i 


right  willing !  That  I  fhall  have  all  when  they 


£ 


die.      And  I  wonder  when  I'll  be   marry'd 


Ha  !  ha  !  be  marry'd  !    My  beauty  begins  to 


i 


decay ;  It's  time  to  catch  hold  of  fomebody, 


I 


Ah  !  fomebody!    Before  *  it*  be  all  run  away 


i 


And  I  wonder  when  I'll  be  marry'd  *. 


*  The  correction  zV,  inftead  of  they,  the  reading  of  th» 
original,  is  from  an  old  Englifti  ballad,  in  the  black  letter, 
intitled,  "  The  Maidens  fad  complaint  for  nv  ant  of  a  Hujband* 
To  the  new  Weji  countrey  tune,  or,  Hogh,  when  fhall  I  be 
married  ?  By  L.  W.  (a  mifprint*  as  it  /hould  feem,  for 
J.  W.  j.  e.  John  Wade)  the  firft,  fecond,  and  fifth 
ftanzas  whereof  (for  there  are  fourteen  in  all)  are  either 


(      *IS      ) 

My  ihoes  they  are  at  the  mending* 
My  buckles  they  are  in  the  cheft; 

My  ftockings  are  ready  for  Tending  ; 
Then  I'll  be  as  brave  as  the  reft. 

And  I  wonder,  &e. 

My  father  will  buy  me  a  ladle, 

At  my  wedding  we'll  have  a  good  fong ; 
For  my  uncle  will  buy  me  a  cradle, 

To  rock  my  child  in  when  it's  young. 
And  I  wonder,  &c. 


taken  from,  or  have  given  rife  to  the  prefent  fong.     The 
rtader  ft  all  judge  for  himfelf. 

€)  when  ftall  I  be  married, 

Hogb  be  married? 
My  beauty  begins  to  decay: 
*Tis  time  to  find  out  fomebody, 

Hogb  fomebody^ 
'Before  it  is  quite  gone  away. 

My  father  hath  forty  good  {hillings, 

Hogb  goodjbillings. 
And  never  had  daughter  but  me  : 
My  mother  is  alfo  willing, 

Hogb  Jo  willing) 
That  I  ftall  have  all  if  fte  die. 

My  mother  fte  gave  me  a  la<N*, 

Hogb  a  ladle, 
And  that  for  the  prefent  lies  byi 
My  aunt  fte  hath  promift  a  cradle^ 

Hogb  a  cradle, 
'When  any  man  with  me  does  lie. 
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SONG     XXVI. 

SLIGHTED       NANSY. 
To  the  tune  of,  'The  Kirk  wad  lei  me  be, 


1 


53 


£=* 


m 


w*m 


'Tis        I   have  feven  braw  new  gowns,  And 
Br:-f*- 


^=t^=j=t^^^m 


i-ther  feven  better    to  mak,  And      yet  for 


m 


mm 


-Jt=3L 


EESE3ES 


a'  my  new  gowns,  My    woo-er  has    turn'd 


Ail  j  .[.!J,..&XU^ 


his  back.  Be-  fides    I  have  fe-ven  milk-ky 
And  San-dy  he    has  but  three;  And    yet  for 

5-5- 


BZZt 


H^iiil 


a'  my  good  ky,  The    ladie  winna  ha'eme. 
Vol  I.  A  a 


(     i$     5 

My  dadie's  a  delver  of  dikes, 

My  mither  can  card  and  fpin, 
And  I  am  a  fine  fodgel  lafs, 

And  the  filler  comes  linkin  in  s 
The  filler  comes  linkin  in, 

And  it  is  fou  fair  to  fee, 
And  fifty  times  wow  !  O  wow  ! 

What  ails  the  lads  at  me  ? 

When  ever  our  Baty  does  bark, 

Then  fail  to  the  door  I  rin, 
To  fee  gin  ony  young  fpark 

Will  light  and  venture  but  in  : 
But  never  a  ane  will  come  in, 

Tho'  mony  a  ane  goes  by, 
Syne  far  ben  the  houfe  I  rin, 

And  a  weary  wight  am  I. 

When  I  was  at  my  firft  prayers, 

I  pray'd  but  ane  i'  the  year, 
I  vvifh'd  for  a  handfome  young  lad. 

And  a  lad  with  muckle  gear. 
When  I  was  at  my  neift  pray'rs, 

I  pray'd  but  now  and  than, 
I  fafh'd  na  my  head  about  gear, 

If  I  gat  a  handfome  young  man. 

Now  when  I'm  at  my  lait  pray'rs, 
I  pray  on  baith  night  and  day, 
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And  O !  if  a  beggar  wad  come, 
With  that  fame  beggar  I'd  gae. 

And  O !  and  what'll  come  o'  me  I 
And  O  !  and  what'll  I  do  ? 

That  fie  a  braw  laffie  as  I 

Shou'd  die  for  a  wooer  I  trow  !  * 


SONG      XXVII. 
WHAT  AILS  THE  LASSES  AT  ME. 

To  the  tune,  An  the  Kirk  wad  let  me  be  f. 

BY     MR.     ALEXANDER     ROSS, 
SCHOOL-MASTER   AT   L0CHLEE. 

T  AM  a  batchelor  winfome, 

A  farmer  by  rank  and  degree, 
An'  few  I  fee  gang  out  mair  handfome, 
To  kirk  or  to  market  than  me ; 

*  In  the  Orpheus  Caledonius,  where  the  firrt,  fourth, 
and  fifth  of  the  above  ftanzas  are  entirely  omitted,  the 
laft  verfe  is  as  follows : 

I  had  an  auld  wife  to  my  minny, 

And  wow  gin  ihe  kept  me  lang} 
And  now  the  carlin's  dead, 

And  I'll  do  what  I  can. 
And  I'll  do  what  I  can, 

Wi'  my  twenty  pound  and  my  cow.j 
But  wow  it's  an  unco  thing 

That  na  body  comes  to  wooe. 
The  tune  is,  likewife,  very  different. 
\  See  before,  p. 241. 

A  a  2 
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I  have  outfight  and  infight  and  credit* 
And  from  any  eelift  I'm  free, 
I'm  well  enough  boarded,  and  bedded> 
And  what  ails  the  laffes  at  me  ? 

My  boughts  of  good  (lore  are  no  fcanty, 

My  byrs  are  well  Hocked  wi'  ky, 

Of  meal  i'  my  girnels  is  plenty, 

An'  twa5  or  three  eafments  forby. 

An'  horfe  to  ride  out  when  they're  weary* 

An'  cock  with  the  beft  they  can  fee, 

An'  then  be  ca'd  dawty  and  deary, 

I  fairly  what  ails  them  at  me. 

Behind  backs,  afore  fouk  I've  woo'd  them? 
An'  a'  the  gates  o't  that  I  ken, 
An'  when  they  leugh  o'  me,  I  trow'd  them* 
An'  thought  I  had  won*  but  what  then ; 
When  I  fpeak  of  matters  they  grumble, 
Nor  are  condefcending  and  free, 
But  at  my  propofals  ay  flumble, 
I  wonder  what  ails  them  at  me. 

I've  try'd  them  baith  highland  and  lowland, 

Where  I  a  good  bargain  cud  fee, 

But  nane  o'  them  fand  I  wad  fall  in, 

Or  fay  they  wad  buckle  wi'  me. 

With  jooks  an'  wi'  fcraps  I've  addrefs'd  them, 

Been  with  them  baith  modeft  and  free2 
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But  whatever  way  I  carefs'd  them, 
There's  fomething  (till  ails  them  at  me* 

O,  if  I  kend  how  but  to  gain  them, 
How  fond  of  the  knack  wad  I  be  ! 
Or  what  an  addrefs  could  obtain  them, 
It  mould  be  twice  welcome  to  me. 
If  kiffing  an1  clapping  wad  pleafe  them. 
That  trade  I  mould  drive  till  I  die; 
But,  however  I  fmdy  to  eafe  them, 
They've  Ml  an  exception  at  me. 

There's  wratacks,  an'  cripples,  an'  cranfhaksj 
An'  a'  the  wandoghts  that  I  ken, 
No  fooner  they  fpeak  to  the  wenches, 
But  they  are  ta'en  far  enough  ben ; 
But  when  I  fpeak  to  them  that's  (lately, 
1  find  them  ay  ta'en  with  the  gee, 
An'  get  the  denial  right  flatly ; 
What,  think  ye,  can  ail  them  at  me  ? 

I  have  yet  but  ae  offer  to  make  them, 
If  they  wad  but  hearken  to  me, 
And  that  is,  I'm  willing  to  tak  them, 
If  they  their  confent  wad  but  gee  ; 
Let  her  that's  content  write  a  billet, 
An'  get  it  tranfmitted  to  me, 
I  hereby  engage  to  fulfill  it, 
Tho'  cripple,  tho'  blind  ihe  fud  be. 
Vol.  I.  A  a  z 
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BILLET  BY  JEANY  GRAB  DEM. 

jQEAR  hatchleour,  I've  read  your  billet, 

Ycur  ftrait  an'  your  hardfhips  I  fee, 
An'  tell  you  it  fhall  be  fulfilled, 
Tho'  it  were  by  none  other  but  me, 
Thefe  forty  years  I've  been  neglecled, 
An'  nane  has  had  pity  on  me ; 
Such  offers  mould  not  be  rejected, 
Whoever  the  offerer  be. 

For  beauty  t  lay  no  claim  to  it, 
Or,  may  be,  I  had  been  away; 
Tho'  tccher  or  kindred  could  do  it, 
1  have  no  pretentions  to  they  : 
The  moil  I  can  fay,  I'm  a  woman, 
An'  that  I  a  wife  want  to  be  ; 
An*  I'll  tak  exception  at  no  man, 
That's  willing  to  tak  nane  at  me. 

And  new  I  think  I  may  be  cocky, 
Since  fortune  has  fmurtl'd  on  me, 
I'm  Jenny,  an'  ye  (hall  be  Jockie, 
*Tis  right  we  together  fud  be  ; 
For  nane  of  us  cud  find  a  marrow. 
So  fadiy  forfairn  were  we  ; 
Fouk  fud  no  at  any  thing  tarrow, 
Whofe  chance  looked  naething  to  be.. 
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On  Tuefday  fpeer  for  Jeany  Gradden, 
When  I  i'  my  pens  ween  to  be, 
Jufc  at  the  fign  of  the  Old  Maiden, 
Where  ye  mall  be  Aire  to  meet  me : 
Bring  with  you  the  prieft  for  the  wedding, 
That  a'  things  juft  ended  may  be, 
An'  we'll  clofe  the  whole  with  the  bedding ; 
An'  wha'll  be  fae  merry  as  we  ? 

A  cripple  I'm  not,  ye  forfta  me, 

Tho'  lame  of  a  hand  that  I  be  ; 

Nor  blind  is  there  reafon  to  ca'  me, 

Altho'  1  fee  but  with  ae  eye  : 

But  I'm  juft  the  chap  that  you  wanted, 

So  tightly  our  Hate  doth  agree  ; 

For  nane  wad  hae  you,  ye  have  granted, 

As  kw  I  confefs  wad  hae  me. 


SONG     XXVIII. 


Of  all  the  things  beneath  the  fun,  To  love' 


the  greatefl  curfe ;  If  one's  deny'd,  then  he's 
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undone,  If  not,  'tis  ten  times  vvorfe.      Poor 


S 


Adam,  by  his  wife,  'tis  known,  Was  trick'd 


fome  years  ago;  But  Adam  was  not  trick'd 


m 


alone,  For  all  his  fons  were  fo. 

Lovers  the  ftrangefl  fools  are  made, 

When  they  their  nymphs  puiTue  ; 
Which  they  will  ne'er  believe,  till  wed. 

But  then,  alas!  'tis  true. 
They  beg,  they  pray,  and  they  adore, 

Till  weary 'd  out  of  life  ; 
And  pray  what's  all  this  trouble  for? 

Why,  truly,  for  a  wife. 

How  odd  a  thing's  a  whining  fot, 
Who  fighs,  in  greateil  need, 
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For  that  which,  foon  as  ever  got, 
Does  make  him  iigh  indeed. 

Each  maid's  an  angel  while  (he's  woo'd. 
But  when  the  wooing's  done, 

The  wife,  inftead  of  flefh  and  blood, 
Proves  nothing  but  a  bone. 

Ills,  more  or  lefs,  in  human  life* 

No  mortal  man  can  fhun  ; 
But  when  a  man  has  got  a  wife, 

He  has  them  all  in  one. 
The  liver  of  Prometheus 

A  gnawing  vulture  fed  ; 
A  fable, — but  the  thing  was  thus, 

The  poor  old  man  was  wed. 

A  wife,  all  men  of  learning  know, 

Was  Tantalus's  curfe ; 
The  apples  which  did  tempt  him  Co, 

Were  nought  but  a  divorce. 
Let  no  fool  dream,  that  to  his  fhare 

A  better  wife  will  fall ; 
They're  all  the  fame  faith,  to  a  hair, 

For  they  are  women  all. 

When  firft  the  fenfelefs  empty  nokes 

With  wooing  does  begin, 
Far  better  he  might  beg  the  Hocks, 

That  they  would  let  him  in. 
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Yet  for  a  lover,  we  may  fay, 
He  wears  no  cheating  phiz ; 

Tho'  others  looks  do  oft  betray, 
He  looks  like  what  he  is. 

More  joys  a  glafs  of  wine  does  give, 

(Wife  take  him  that  gainfays) 
Than  all  the  wenches  fprung  from  Eve 

E'er  gave  in  all  their  days. 
Then  come,  to  lovers  here's  a  glafs ; 

God  wot  they  need  no  curfe  ; 
Each  wifhes  he  may  wed  his  lafs> 

No  foul  can  vvilh  him  worfe. 


SONG      XXIX. 

OF     EVILL    WYFFI5. 
BY  FLEMYNC* 


S 


Be  mirry,  bretherene,  ane  and  all,   And  fete 

#  Written  before  1568.  ii  Every  reader,"  Lord  Hailes 
obferves,  "  will  perceive  a  want  of  connection  in  this 
poem  :  The  firir.  and  fccond  ftanzas  contain  moral  reflec- 
tions on  the  certainty  of  death  j  the  third  is  a  religious 
inference  ;  the  fourth  mentions  the  dangers  attending  the 
profeffion  of  a  Tailor  ;  the  fifth  infenfibly  Hides  into  an  in- 
vective on  froward  wives  ;  and  this  fubjecl:  is  carried  on 
through  the  reft  of  the  poem,  with  fome  wit  and  much 
acrimony  of  expreffion." 
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all  fturt  on  fyd ;  And  every  ane  togidder  call, 


I 


To  God  to  be  our  gyd  :     For  als  lang  leivis 


the  mirry  man,  As  dois  the  wrech,  for  ocht  h« 


can;    Quhen  Deid  him  flreks,  he  wait  nocht 


£ 


quhan,  And  chairgis  him  to  bvd. 

The  riche  than  fall  nocht  fparit  be, 
Thocht  thay  haif  gold  and  land, 

Nor  zit  the  fair,  for  thair  bewty, 
Can  nocht  that  chairge  ganeftand  : 

Thocht  wicht  or  waik  wald  fle'away. 

No  dovvt  bot  all  mon  ranfone  pay  ; 

Vol.  I.  A  a  6 
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Quhat  place,  or  quhair,  can  no  man  fay, 
Be  fie,  or  zit  be  land. 

Quhairfoir,  my  counfaill,  brethir,  is, 

That  we  togiuder  fing, 
And  all  to  loif  that  lord  of  blifs, 

That  is  of  hevynis  king  : 
Quha  knawis  the  fecrcit  thochts  and  dowt, 
Off  all  our  hairtis  round  about ; 
And  he  quha  thinkis  him  nevir  fa  flout, 

Mone  thoill  that  puniiTing. 

Quhat  man  but  ftryf,  in  all  his  lyfe, 
Doith  tell  moir  of  deidis  pane, 

Nor  dols  the  man  quhilk  on  the  fie 
His  leving  feikis  to  gane  : 

For  quhen  diftrefs  dois  him  opprefs, 

Than  to  the  lord  for  his  redrefs, 

Quha  gaif  command  for  all  exprefs 
To  call,  and  nocht  refrane. 

The  myrryeft  man  that  leivis  on  1/fe, 

tie  fai'is  on  the'fie; 
For  he  knawis  nowdir  Hurt  nor  fhyfe, 

Eot  blyth  and  mirry  be : 
Eot  he  that  hes  ane  evill  wyfe, 
Hes  Hurt  and  forrow  all  his  lyfe : 
And  that  man  quhilk  leivis  ay  in  flryfe, 

How  can  he  mirry  be  ? 


(    2SJ    ) 

Ane  evill  vvyfe  is  the  werft  aucht 

That  ony  man  can  haif ; 
For  he  may  nevir  fit  in  faucht, 

Onlefs  he  be  hir  fklaif : 
Bot  of  that  fort  I  knaw  nane  uder, 
But  owthir  a  kukald,  or  his  bruder ; 
'Fondlars'  and  kukkaldis  all  togider, 

May  wifs  thair  wyfis  in  graift 

Becaufs  thair  wyfis  hes  maiftery, 

That  thay  dar  nawayifs  cheip, 
Bot  gif  it  be  in  privity, 

Quhan  thair  wyfis  ar  on  fleip  : 
Ane  mirry  in  thair  cumpany 
Wer  to  thame  baith  gold  and  fy ; 
Ane  menftrall  could  nocht  bocht  be, 

Thair  mirth  gif  he  could  beit*. 

Bot  of  that  fort  quhilk  I  report, 

1  knaw  nane  in  this  ring  ; 
Bot  we  may  all,  baith  grit  and  fmall, 

Glaidly  baith  dance  and  fing : 
•Quha  lift  nocht  heir  to  mak  gud  cheir, 
Perchance  his  gudis  ane  uthir  zeir 

*  «  The  meaning  is,  to  fuch  hen-pecked  huflbands  a 
thearful  companion  would  be  a  moft  valuable  ac.juifition. 
A  mufician  that  could  keep  them  in  tune#  would  be  wortk 
any  money."     Lord  Hailes. 

Vol.    I.  B  b 
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Be  fpent,  quhen  he  is  brocht  to  beir, 
Quhen  his  vvyfe  takis  the  fling. 

It  hes  bene  fene,  that  wyfe  wemen, 

Eftir  thair  hufbandis  deid, 
Hes  gottin  men  hes  gart  thame  ken 

Gif  thay  mycht  beir  grit  laid. 
With  ane  grene  fling  *,  hes  gart  thame  bring 
The  geir  quhilk  won  wes  be  ane  dring ; 
And  fyne  gart  all  the  bairnis  fing 

Ramukloch  in  thair  'bed'. 

Than  wad  fcho  fay,  Allace !  this  day, 

For  him  that  wan  this  geir; 
Quhen  1  him  had,  I  fkairfly  faid, 

My  hairt,  anis  mak  gud  cheir. 
Or  I  had  lettin  him  fpend  a  plak, 
I  lever  haif  wittin  him  brokin  his  bak, 
Or  ellis  his  craig  had  gottin  a  crak, 

Our  the  heicht  of  the  flair. 

Ye  neigartis,  then  example  tak, 
And  leir  to  fpend  zour  awin ; 

*  Afl'wg  is  "  a  flender  hazzle  ftxk  new  cur,  for  the 
jiurpofe  of  giving  moderate  correction  to  a  wife.  This  was 
a  power  which  our  rude  legiflature  in  former  times  com- 
mitted to  hufbands."  Lord  Hailes.— In  England,  ac 
Jeaft,  it  is  ftill  good  law,  and  has  been  lately  declared  fo 
from  the  Bench, — provided,  however,  theFimplement  of  cor- 
rection exceed  not  the  thicknefs  of  the  Judge**  thumbs  of 
which  all  hufbands  are  prefumed  to  have  the  exact  »ca- 
l^t/rj  .1  tii         legi%  non  excufat. 
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And  with  gud  freyndis  ay  mirry  mak. 

That  it  may  be  Weill  knawin, 
That  thow  art  he  quha  wan  this  geir ; 
And  for  thy  wyfe  fe  thou  nocht  fpair. 
With  gud  freyndis  ay  to  mak  repair. 

Thy  honefty  may  be  «mawin\ 

Finis,  quod  I,  quha  fettis  nocht  by 

The  ill  wyffis  of  this  toun, 
Thocht  for  difpyt  with  me  wald  flyt, 

Gif  thay  micht  put  me  doun. 
Gif  ze  wald  knaw  quha  maid  this  fang, 
Quhidder  ze  will  him  heid  or  hang, 
Flemyng  is  his  name,  quhair  evir  he  gang, 

In  place,  or  in  quhat  toun. 


SONG     XXX. 
B    A    G    R    I    E      O  '  T. 


When  I     think  on     this  warld's     pelf, 


:zsrzs? 


£E£! 


PP= 
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And  how  lit  -  tie    I     hae    o't  to  myfelf, 


B  b 
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mmmmmmm 

I     figh  when  I  look  on.  my    threadbare 


i^i^giggp 


coat,     And       mame  fa'  the  gear   and   the 


ba  -  grie  o't. 

Johnny  was  the  lad  that  held  the  plough, 
But  now  he  has  got  goud  and  gear  enough; 
I  weel  mind  the  day  when  he  was  na  worth  a  groat, 
And  ihame  fa',  &c. 

Jenny  was  the  lafs  that  mucked  the  byre, 
But  now  (he  goes  in  her  filken  attire : 
And  me  was  a  lafs  who  wore  a  plaiden  coat, 
And  Ihame  fa',  &c. 

Yet  a'  this  fhall  never  danton  me, 

Sae  lang's  I  keep  my  fancy  free  ; 

While  I've  but  a  penny  to  pay  t'other  pot, 

May  the  d — 1  take  the  gear  and  the  bagrie  o't*V 

*  "  Shame  fall  the  geer  and  the  Mad? ry  o'f/'  fays  Kelly,  is 
<(  the  turn  of  an  old  Scottish  fong,  fpoken  when  a  young 
handfome  girl  marries  an  old  man,  upon  the  account  of  his, 
wealth."   Scots  Proverbs,  p.  296. 
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SONG  xxxr. 

TODLEN  BUTT  AND  TODLEN  BEN. 


S^^^P 


When  I've  a  faxpence  un-der  my  thumb, 


gggs^^ 


Then     I'll  get  cre-dit  in      ilk  -  a  town  :  But 

zezLg 
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£ 


g^if^l 
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ay  when  I'm  poor  they  bid  me  gang  by  ;  O  ! 


~fc-i 


m 


po 


■ver-ty  parts  good  compa  -  ny.       Tod- /en 


mm^mmzmmm 


hame,     tod  -  len  hamey    Coud-na   my  hove  come 


fofjl-J-Hfr 


tod-Un  hame  ? 


B  b3 
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Fair-fa'  the  goodwife,  and  fend  her  good  fale> 
She  gi'es  us  white  bannocks  to  drink  her  ale* 
Syne  if  that  her  tippony  chance  to  be  fma% 
We'll  take  a  good  fcour  o't,  and  ca't  awa\ 

Todlen  hame,  todlen  hame, 

As  round  as  a  neep  come- todlen  hame, 

My  kimmer  and  I  lay  down  to  fleep, 

And  twa  pint-ftoups  at  our  bed's  feet ; 

And  ay  when  we  waken'd,  we  drank  them  dry: 

What  think  ye  of  my  wee  kimmer  and  I  ? 

Todlen  butt,  and  todlen  ben, 

Sae  round  as  my  hove  comes  todlen  hame, 

Leez  me  on  liquor,  my  todlen  dow, 

Ye're  ay  fae  good  humour'd  when  weeting  you? 
mou; 

When  fober  fae  four,  ye'll  fight  with  a  nee, 

That  'tis  a  blyth  fight  to  the  bairns  and  me3 
When  todlen  hame,  todlen  hame, 
When  round  as  a  neep  ye  come  todlen  hamt^ 


(     *59    ) 
SONG    XXXII. 

WILLIE  BREW'D  A   PECK  O'MAUT. 


BY     ROBERT     BURNS. 

Set  by  A.  Mafterton 


3:*— =q«?S: 


^^MSi==*3»i 
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O     Wi!-lie  brew'd  a     peck  o'  maut, 


azijxs: 


And   Rob  and  Al  -     Ian    cam    to     fee ; 


iirSSgl 


=fe: 


p.     p.  - 
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Three  blyth-er  hearts,  that   lee  lang  night, 


^B=Mf^gffjfl 


Ye     wad     na    found  in  Chriften-die. 
Cho. 


lllllgl§illll§s= 


We    are     na      foil,     we're     nae     that 


fou,    But    juil       a     drap-pie     in   our 
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e'e;  The     cock  may  craw,  the    day    may 


^pSggiSlp 


daw,  And    ay  we'll  tafte    the     barley  bree. 


Here  are  we  met,  three  merry  boys, 
Three  merry  boys  I  trow  are  we ; 

And  mony  a  night  we've  merry  been, 
And  mony  mae  we  hope  to  be. 

Cbo.     We  are  na  fou,  &c. 

It  is  the  moon,  I  ken  her  horn, 
That's  blinkin  in  the  lift  fae  hie ; 

She  mines  fae  bright  to  wyle  us  hame* 
But  by  my  footh  {he'll  wait  a  wee. 

Cbo.     We  are  na  fou,  &c. 

Wha  firft  Ihall  rife  to  gang  awa, 
A  cuckold  coward  loun  is  he  ; 

Wha  firlt  befide  his  chair  ihall  fa', 
He  is  the  king  amang  us  three. 

Cbo.     We  are  na  fou,  &c. 


(     26 1      ) 
SONG    XXXIII. 

BALLAT  OF  GUDE-FALLOWIS.* 


1 


I  mak  it  kend,  he  that  will  fpend,   And  lave 


God  kit  and  air,   God  will  him  mend,   and 


8e 


grace  him  fend,  Quhen  catyvis  fall  haif  cair : 


liEiEi 


Thairfoir  pretend  weill  for  to  fpend  OiF  geir, 


I 


and  nocht  till  fpair.    I  knaw  the   end,   that  all 


mon  wend  Away  nakit  and  bair,  With  ane  O 

*  Written  before  1568.  The  name  of  Johne  Blyth, 
fubjoined  in  the  original  MS.  feems  to  have  been  only  af- 
f  umed  far  the  occasion. 
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I 


and  ane  I;   Ane  wreche  fall  half  no  mair,  Bot 


I 


ane  fchort  fcheit,  at  heid  and  fek,   For  all  his 


i 


wrek  and  wair. 


For  all  the  wrak  a  wreche  can  pak, 

And  in  his  baggis  imbrace, 
Zit  Deid  fall  tak  him  be  the  bak, 

And  gar  him  cry,  Allace ! 
Than  fall  he  fwak  away  with  lak, 

And  wait  nocht  to  quhat  place  ; 
Than  will  thay  mak  at  him  a  knak, 

That  maifl  of  his  gud  hais, 

With  ane  O  and  ane  I : 

Quhyle  we  haif  tyme  and  fpace, 
Mak  we  gud  cheir>  quhyle  we  *  are'  heir, 

And  thank  God  of  his  grace. 

Wer  thair  ane  king  to  rax  and  ring 
Amang  gude  fallowis  cround, 

Wrechis  wald  wring,  and  mak  murnyng, 
For  dule  thay  fuld  be  droundj 
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Quha  findis  ane  dring,  ovvdir  auld  or  zing, 

Gar  hoy  him  out  and  hound. 
Now  let  us  ling,  with  Chryitis  Hiding, 

Be  glaid,  and  mak  gud  found, 

With  ane  O  and  ane  I  ; 

Now,  or  we  forder  found, 
Drink  thow  to  me,  and  I  to  the, 

And  lat  the  cop  go  round. 

Quha  undirihide,  fuld  haife  his  gude, 

Or  he  wer  clofd  in  clay, 
Sum  in  thair  mude  thay  wald  go  wud, 

And  de  lang  or  thair  day  : 
Nocht  worth  ane  hude,  or  ane  auld  mud, 

Thow  fall  beir  hyne  away; 
Wreche,  be  the  rude,  for  to  conclude, 

Full  few  will  for  the  pray, 

With  ane  O  -and  ane  I : 

Gud-fallowis,  quhill  we  may, 
Be  mirry  and  free,  fyne  blyth  we  be, 

And  fing  on  twa  and  tway. 
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SONG    XXXIV*. 
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Care,  a-way  go  thou  from  me,  For  I  am  not 


lit  match  for  thee ;  Thou  bereaves  me   of 


I— s=dlzni=j=z^— ^— d^=j-:e:I 


my  wits,  Wherefore  I  hate  thy  frantick  fits  : 
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There-fcre    I  will  care  no  more,  Since  that  in 


liililili^ii 


cares  comes  no     re  -  {tore;  But  I    will  fing, 


rzz£=tz=iaE 


s 


t=e 
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Hey  down,  a  down,    a    die,  And  call  car& 
*  Written  before  1666. 
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a-way,   a-way,  from  me. 

If  I  want,  I  care  to  get ; 

The  more  I  have,  it  doth  me  fret ; 

Have  I  much,  I  care  for  more  ; 

The  more  I  have,  I  think  I'm  poor : 

Thus  doth  grief  my  mind  opprefs, 

In  wealth  or  wo  finds  no  redrefs  : 
Therefore  I'll  care  no  more,  no  more  in  vain. 
For  care  hath  coft  me  miekle  grief  and  pain. 

Is  not  this  world  a  flippry  ball  ? 

And  thinks  men  ftrange  to  catch  a  fall. 

Doth  not  the  fea  both  eb  and  flow  ? 

And  hath  not  Fortune  a  painted  mow  ? 

Why  ihould  men  take  care  or  grief, 

Since  that  in  care  comes  no  relief? 
There's  none  fo  wife  but  he  may  be  o're-thrown. 
The  carelefs  may  reap  what  the  careful  hath  fown. 

Well  then,  learn  to  know  thyfelf, 
And  care  not  for  this  worldly  pelf: 
Whether  thine  eftate  be  great  or  fmal, 
Give  thanks  to  God,  what  e're  befal: 
So  (halt  thou  then  live  at  eafe, 
No  fudden  grief  (hal  thee  difpieafe : 
Then  mayft  thou  fing,  Hey  down,  a  down,  a  die» 
When  thou  hall  call  all  care  and  grief  from  thee. 
Vol.  I.  C  c 
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SONG      XXXV. 

MAGGIE       LAUDER. 


ftr  c  E-HFEgiyi 


Wha  wad  na    be    in  love  Wi'   bon-ny  Mag- 


i 


g=f= 


tire 


PPPPii 


gieLau-der?  A       pip-er  met  her  gaun   to 


g^^feii 


Fife,  And fpeir'd what was't they  ca'd   her; 


Right  fcorn-ful  -  ly  (he  anfwer'd  him,    Be-gone, 


1H^=He§e1|j11 


you  hal-lan-lhaker;  Jog     on  your  gate,  you 


isipiiiliiiip 


bladder&ate;  My  name  is  Maggie  Lau-der. 
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Maggie,  quoth  he,  and,  by  my  bags, 

I'm  fidging  fain  to  fee  thee ; 
Sit  down  by  me,  my  bonny  bird, 

In  troth  I  winna  fteer  thee  ; 
For  I'm  a  piper  to  my  trade, 

My  name  is  Rob  the  Ranter, 
The  laiTes  loup  as  they  were  daft, 

When  I  blaw  up  my  chanter. 

Piper,  quoth  Meg,  hae  ye  your  bags  ? 

Or  is  your  drone  in  order  ? 
If  you  be  Rob,  I've  heard  of  you, 

Live  you  upo'  the  border  ? 
The  laffes  a',  baith  far  and  near, 

Have  heard  of  Rob  the  Ranter; 
I'll  fhake  my  foot  wi'  right  goodwill, 

Gif  you'll  blaw  up  your  chanter. 

Then  to  his  bags  he  flew  wi'  fpeed, 

About  the  drone  he  twilled ; 
Meg  up  and  wallop'd  o'er  the  green5 

For  brawly  could  fhe  frifk  it. 
Weel  done,  quoth  he :  play  up,  quoth  fhe  : 

Weel  bob'd,  quoth  Rob  the  Ranter  ; 
'Tis  worth  my  while  to  play  indeed, 

When  1  hae  fick  a  dancer. 

Weel  hae  you  play'd  your  part,  quoth  Meg, 
Your  cheeks  are  like  the  crimfon ; 

Cc  2 
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There's  nane  in  Scotland  plays  fae  wee], 
Since  we  loft  Habby  Simpfon.* 

I've  liv'd  in  Fife,  baith  maid  and  wife, 
Thefe  ten  years  and  a  quarter ; 

Gin  you  mould  come  to  Enfter  fair, 
Speir  ye  for  Maggie  Lauder. 


SONG    XXXVI. 

ANDRO  AND  HIS  CUTTY  GUN. 


ilii^S^iii 


Blyth,  blyth,     blyth  was  me,  Blythwas  fhe 


wmmm 
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but  and  ben ;  And  well  fhe  loo'd    a      Ha 
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wick  gill,  And  leugh    to  fee    a      tap-pit 


1 


h, -- 
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hen.    She   took    me    in,    and  fet  me  down, 


*  The  celebrated  piper  of  Kilbarchan;  whofe  memory 
and  merits  are  preferred  in  an  excellent  elegy.  He  flourish- 
ed about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century. 
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And  heght  to  keep  me     law  -  ing  free ;  But, 


mm 


in 
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cun-ning  carl-ing  that  fhe  was,  She   gart  me 


1* — & 


birle  my     baw  -  bie. 

We  loo'd  the  liquor  well  enough ; 

But  waes  my  heart  my  cafh  was  done, 
Before  that  I  had  quench'd  my  drowth, 

And  laith  I  was  to  pawn  my  fhoon. 
When  we  had  three  times  toom'd  our  ftoup, 

And  the  nieft  chappin  new  begun, 
In  ftarted,  to  heeze  up  our  hope, 

Young  Andro  with  his  cutty  gun. 

The  carling  brought  her  kebbuck  ben, 

With  girdle-cakes  well  toafted  brown, 
Well  does  the  canny  kimmer  ken, 

They  gar  the  feuds  gae  glibber  down. 
We  caM  the  bicker  aft  about ; 

Till  dawning  we  ne'er  jee'd  our  bun, 
And  ay  the  cleaneft  drinker  out, 

Was  Andro  with  his  cutty  gun. 
Cc  3 
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He  did  like  ony  mavis  fing, 

And  as  I  in  his  oxter  fat, 
He  ca'd  me  ay  his  bonny  thing, 

And  monny  a  fappy  kifs  I  gat. 
I  hae  been  eaft,  I  hae  been  weft, 

I  hae  been  far  ayont  the  fun  ; 
But  the  blytheft  lad  that  e'er  I  faw, 

Was  Andro  with  his  cutty  gun. 


SONG    XXXVII. 
WILLY    WAS    A    WANTON    WAG. 

BY    MR.  WALKINSHAW. 
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Wil-ly  was     a  wan-ton  wag,  The  blyth- 


^ff^sSI 
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eft    lad  that  e'er  I  faw,     At      bri-dals    ftill 


iiEPipIiii^l^ 


he  bore  the  brag,  And  car-ried    ay    the  gree 


ij^KPx^I 


a  -  wa :      His    doublet  was  of  Zetland  fhagp 
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And  wow!  but  Wil-ly  he  was  braw,  And    at  his 


moulder  hang    a  tag,  That  pleas'd  the   laff  -  es 


^^ 


bell  of    a'. 

He  was  a  man  without  a  clag, 

His  heart  was  frank  without  a  flaw  ; 
And  ay  whatever  Willy  faid, 

It  was  Hill  hadden  as  a  law. 
His  boots  they  were  made  of  the  jag ; 

When  he  went  to  the  weaponfhaw, 
Upon  the  green  nane  durft  him  brag, 

The  feind  a  ane  amang  them  a'. 

And  was  not  Willy  well  worth  gowd  ? 

He  wan  the  love  of  great  and  fma'; 
For  after  he  the  bride  had  kifs'd, 

He  kifs'd  the  laffes  hale-fale  a': 
Sae  merrily  round  the  ring  they  row'd, 

When  be  the  hand  he  led  them  a% 
And  fmack  on  fmack  on  them  beflow'dj 

By  virtue  of  a  {landing  law. 
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And  was  nae  Willy  a  great  lown, 

As  fhyre  a  lick  as  e'er  was  feen  ? 
When  he  danc'd  with  the  lafles  round, 

The  bridegroom  fpeer'd  where  he  had  been* 
Quoth  Willy,  I've  been  at  the  ring, 

With  bobbing,  faith,  my  fhanks  are  fair  j 
Gae  ca'  your  bride  and  maidens  in, 

For  Willy  he  dow  do  nae  mair. 

Then  reft  ye,  Willy;  I'll  gae  out, 

And  for  a  wee  fill  up  the  ring  : 
But,  fhame  light  on  his  fouple  fnout, 

He  wanted  Willy's  wanton  fling. 
Then  ftraight  he  to  the  bride  did  fare, 

Says,  well's  me  on  your  bonny  face, 
With  bobbing  Willy's  (hanks  are  fair, 

And  I  am  come  to  fill  his  place. 

Bridegroom,  me  fays,  you'll  fpoil  the  dance, 

And  at  the  ring  you'll  ay  be  lag, 
Unlefs  like  Willy  ye  advance  ; 

O  !  Willy  has  a  wanton  leg  : 
For  we't  he  learns  us  a'  to  fteer, 

And  formafl  ay  bears  up  the  ring  ; 
We  will  find  nae  fie  dancing  here, 

If  we  want  Willy's  wanton  fling. 
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SONG      XXXVIII. 

THE  AULD  WIFE  'AYONT'  THE  FIRE. 
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died  for  lack    of  fntjhing. 

Her  mill  into  fome  hole  had  fawn, 
What  recks,  quoth  ihe,  let  it  he  gawn, 
For  I  maun  hae  a  young  goodman, 
Shall  furnilh  me  with  fniihing. 
The  auld  nvife,  &c. 

Her  eldeft  dochter  faid  right  bauld, 
Fy,  mother,  mind  that  now  ye're  auld, 
And  if  ye  with  a  yonker  wald, 

He'll  wafte  away  your  fniihing* 
The  auld 'wife,  &C. 

The  youngeft  dochter  ga'e  a  fhout, 
O  mother  dear  !  your  teeth's  a'  out, 
Befides  hafF  blind,  you  have  the  gout. 
Your  mill  can  had  nae  fniihing, 
The  auld  wife,  &c. 

Ye  lied,  ye  limmers,  cries  auld  mump, 
For  I  hae  baith  a  tooth  and  flump, 
And  will  nae  langer  live  in  dump, 
By  wanting  of  my  fniihing. 
The  auld  wife,  &c. 

Thole  ye,  fays  Peg,  that  pauky  Hut, 
Mother,  if  you  can  crack  a  nut, 
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Then  we  will  a'  confent  to  it, 

That  you  fhall  have  a  miming. 
The  auld  wife,  &c. 

The  auld  ane  did  agree  to  that, 
And  they  a  piftol  bullet  gat ; 
She  powerfully  began  to  crack, 
To  won  herfell  a  fnifhing. 
The  auld  'wife,  &c. 

Braw  fport  it  was  to  fee  her  chow't 
An  'tween  her  gums  fae  fqueez  and  row't, 
While  frae  her  jaws  the  flaver  flow'd, 
And  ay  fhe  curs'd  poor  ftumpy. 
The  auld  wife  &c. 

At  laft  fhe  faw  a  defperate  fqueez, 
Which  brak  the  lang  tooth  by  the  neez, 
And  fyne  poor  Humpy  was  at  eafe, 
But  fhe  tint  hopes  of  fnifhing. 
The  auld  wife,  &c. 

She  of  the  tafk  began  to  tire, 
And  frae  her  dochters  did  retire, 
Syne  lean'd  her  down  ayont  the  fire, 
And  dyed  for  lack  of  fnifhing. 
The  auld  wife,  &c. 

Ye  auld  wives,  notice  well  this  truth, 
As  foon  as  ye're  pafl  mark  of  mouth, 
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Ne'er  do  what's  only  fit  for  youth, 

And  leave  aff  thoughts  of  fnifhing  : 
Elf,  like  this  'wife  ' ay  on?  the  fire, 
Y'r  bairns  againfi you  <will confpire  ; 
Nor  will  you  get,  unlefs  ye  hire, 
A  young  man  ivith  your  fnifhing. 


SONG     XXXIX. 

THE  ROCK  AND  THE  WEE  PICKLE  TOW. 

BY      MR.     ALEXANDER     ROSS, 
SCHOOL-MASTER    AT    LOCHLEE. 
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fpin-ning  o't. 

J've  wanted  a  fark  for  thefe  eight  years  an'  ten, 

An'  this  was  to  be  the  beginning  o't, 

But  I  vow  1  fhall  want  it  for  as  lang  again, 

Or  ever  I  try  the  fpinning  o't ; 

For  never  fince  ever  they  ca'd  me  as  they  ea'  me, 

Did  fick  a  mifhap  an  mifanter  befa'  me, 

But  ye  fhall  hae  leave  baithto  hang  me  an'  draw  me. 

The  neift  time  I  try  the  fpinning  o't. 
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I  hae  keeped  my  houfe  for  thefe  three  fcore  o'  years; 

-An'  ay  I  kept  free  o'  the  fpinning  o't, 

But  how  I  was  farked  foul  fa'  them  that  fpeers, 

For  it  minds  me  upo'  the  beginning  o't. 

But  our  women  are  now  a  days  grown  fae  bra', 

That  ilka  an  maun  hae  a  fark  an'  fome  hae  twa, 

The  warlds  were  better  when  ne'er  an  awa' 

Had  a  rag  but  ane  at  the  beginning  o't. 

Foul  fa  her  that  ever  advis'd  me  to  fpin, 

That  had  been  fo  lang  a  beginning  o't, 

I  might  well  have  ended  as  I  did  begin, 

Nor  have  got  fick  a  fkair  with  the  fpinning  o't. 

But  they'll  fay,  fhe's  a  wyfe  wife  that  kens  her 

ain  weerd, 
I  thought  on  a  day,  it  mould  never  be  fpeer'd, 
How  loot  ye  the  low  take  your  rock  be  the  beard, 
When  ye  yeed  to  try  the  fpinning  o't  ? 

The  fpinning,  the  fpinning  it  gars  my  heart  fob, 

When  I  think  upo'  the  beginning  o't, 

I  thought  ere  I  died  to  have  anes  made  a  web, 

But  ftill  I  had  weers  o'  the  fpinning  o't. 

But  had  I  nine  dathers,  as  I  hae  but  three, 

The  fafeft  and  foundeft  advice  I  cud  gee, 

I&that  they  frae  fpinning  wad  keep  their  hands  free? 

For  fear  of  a  bad  beginning  o't. 

Yet  in  fpite  of  my  counfel  if  they  will  needs  run 
The  drearyfome  rife  of  the  fpinning  o't, 
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Let  them  feek  out  a  lythe  in  the  heat  of  the  fan, 
And  there  venture  o'  the  beginning  o't : 
But  to  do  as  I  did,  alas,  and  awow ! 
To  bufk  up  a  rock  at  the  cheek  of  the  low, 
Says,  that  I  had  but  little  wit  in  my  pow, 
And  as  little  ado  with  the  fpinning  o't. 

But  yet  after  a',  there  is  ae  thing  that  grieves 
My  heart  to  think  o'  the  beginning  o't, 
Had  I  won  the  length  but  of  ae  pair  o'  ileeves, 
Then  there  had  been  word  o'  the  fpinning  o't ; 
This  I  wad  ha'  waflien  an'  bleech'd  like  the  fna\vv 
And  o*  my  twa  gardies  like  moggans  wad  draw, 
An'  then  fouk  wad  fay,  that  auld  Girzy  was  bra% 
An'  a*  was  upon  her  ain  fpinning  o't. 

But  gin  I  wad  fhog  about  till  a  new  {pring, 
I  fhould  yet  hae  a  bout  of  the  fpinning  o't, 
A  mutchkin  of  linfeed  I'd  i'  the  yerd  fling, 
For  a'  the  wan  chanfie  beginning  o't. 
I'll  gar  my  ain  Tammie  gae  down  to  the  how, 
An'  cut  me  a  rock  of  a  widderfhines  grow, 
Of  good  rantry-tree  for  to  carry  my  tow, 
An'  a  fpindle  of  the  fame  for  the  twining  o't. 

For  now  when  I  mind  me,  I  met  Maggy  Grim, 
This  morning  juft  at  the  beginning  o't, 
She  was  never  ca'd  chancy,  but  canny  an'  flim, 
An'  fae  it  has  fair'd  of  my  fpinning  o't : 
Dd2 
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But  an*  my  new  rock  were  anes  cutted  an'  dry* 
I'll  a'  Maggie's  can  an'  her  cantraps  defy, 
An'  butonie  fuffie  the  fpinning  I'll  try, 
An'  ye's  a  hear  o'  the  beginning  o't. 

Quo*  Tibby,  her  dather,  tak  tent  fat  ye  fay, 
The  never  a  ragg  we'll  be  feeking  o't, 
Gin  ye  anes  begin,  ye'll  tarveal's  night  an'  day, 
Sae  it's  vain  ony  mair  to  be  ipeaking  o't. 
Since  lambas  I'm  now  gaing  thirty  an'  twa, 
An'  never  a  dud  fark  had  I  yet  gryt  or  fma', 
An'  what  war  am  I  ?  I'm  as  warm  an'  as  bra'. 
As  thrummy  tail'd  Meg  that's  a  fpinner  o't. 

To  labor  the  lint- land,  art'  then  buy  the  ked, 
An'  then  to  yoke  me  to  the  harrowing  o't, 
An'  fyn  loll  amon't  an*  pike  out  ilka  weed, 
Like  fwine  in  a  fty  at  the  farrowing  o't ; 
Syn  powing  and  ripling  an'  fteeping*  an'  then 
To  gar's  gae  an'  fpread  it  upo'  the  cauld  plain, 
An'  then  after  a'  may  be  labor  in  vain, 
When  the  wind  and  the  weet  gets  the  fufion  o't. 

But  tho'  it  mould  anter  the  weather  to  byde, 
Wi'  beetles  we'ie  fet  to  the  drubbing  o't, 
An'  then  frae  our  fingers  to  gnidge  aff  the  hide, 
With  the  wearifome  wark  o'  the  rubbing  o't. 
An'  fyn  ilka  tait  maun  be  heckl'd  out  throw, 
The  lint  putten  ae  gate,  anither  the  tow, 
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Syn  on  on  a  rock  wi't,  an'  it  taks  a  low, 
The  back  o'  my  hand  to  the  fpinning  o't, 

Quo'  Jenny,  I  think  'oman  ye're  i'  the  right, 
Set  your  feet  ay  a  fpar  to  the  fpinning  o't, 
We  may  tak  our  advice  frae  ourain  mither's  fright^ 
That  me  gat  when  ihe  try'd  the  beginning  o't. 
But  they'll  fay  that  auld  fouk  are  twice  bairns  indeed, 
An'  fae  Ihe  has  kythed  it,  but  there's  nae  need 
To  fickan  an  ammack  that  we  drive  our  head, 
As  langs  we're  fae  fkair'd  frae  the  fpinning  o't. 

Quo'  Nanny  the  youngeft,  I've  now  heard  you  a, 
An'  dowie's  your  doom  o'  the  fpinning  o't, 
Gin  ye,  fan  the  cow  flings,  the  cog  call  awa% 
Ye  may  fee  where  ye'll  lick  up  your  winning  o't. 
But  I  fee  that  but  fpinning  I'll  never  be  bra', 
But  gae  by  the  name  of  a  dilp  or  a  da, 
Sae  lack  where  ye  like  I  mail  anes  mak  a  fa', 
Afore  I  be  dung  with  the  fpinning  o't. 

For  well  I  can  mind  me  when  black  Willie  Bell 
Had  Tibbie  there  juft  at  the  winning  o't, 
What  blew  up  the  bargain,  ihe  kens  well  herfell. 
Was  the  want  of  the  knack  of  the  fpinning  o't. 
An'  now,  poor  'oman,  for  ought  that  I  ken, 
She  may  never  get  fick  an  offer  again, 
But  pine  away  bit  an  bit,  like  Jenkin's  hen, 
An'  naething  to  wyte  but  the  fpinning  o't, 
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But  were  it  for  naething,  but  juft  thisalane, 

I  fhall  yet  hae  a  bout  o'  the  fpinning  o't, 

They  may  call  me  for  ca'ing  me  black  at  the  bean, 

But  nae  caufe  1  ihun'd  the  beginning  o't. 

But,  be  that  as  it  happens,  I  care  not  a  ftrae, 

But  nane  of  the  lads  mail  hae  it  to  fay, 

When  they  come  till  woo,  me  kens  naething  avae* 

Nor  has  onie  can  o'  the  fpinning  o't 

In  the  days  they  ca'd  yore,  gin  auld  fouks  had 

but  won, 
To  a  furkoat  hough  fide  for  the  winning  o't, 
Of  coat  raips  well  c  ut  by  the  caft  o'  their  bun* 
They  never  fought  mair  o'  the  fpinning  o't. 
A  pair  of  grey  hoggers  well  clinked  benew, 
Of  nae  other  lit  but  the  hue  of  the  ew, 
With  a  pair  of  rough  rullions  to  fcuff  thro'  the  dew> 
Was  the  fee  they  fought  at  the  beginning  o't. 

But  we  maun  hae  linen,  an*  that  maun  hae  we, 
An  how  get  we  that,  but  the  fpinning  o't  ? 
How  can  we  hae  face  for  to  feek  a  gryt  fee, 
Except  we  can  help  at  the  winning  o't  ? 
An*  we  maun  hae  pearlins  and  mabbies  an  cocks, 
An'  fome  other  thing  that  the  ladies  ca'  fmokes, 
An'  how  get  we  that,  gin  we  tak  na  our  rocks, 
And  pow  what  we  can  at  the  fpinning  o't  ? 

'Tis  needlefs  for  us  for  to  tak  our  remarks 
Frae  our  mithers  mifcooking  the  fpinning  o*t, 
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She  never  kend  ought  o'  the  gueed  of  the  farks, 
Frae  this  aback  to  the  beginning  o't. 
Twa  three  ell  of  plaiden  was  a'  that  was  fought 
By   our   auld   warld    bodies,  an*   that  boot    be 

bought, 
For  in  ilka  town  fickan  things  was  na  wrought, 
So  little  they  kend  o*  the  fpinning  o't. 
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But  when  wov-en,  dreft  and  clean,  It  may 
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be  cleading      for    a  queen. 

Sing  my  bonny  harmlefs  fheep, 
That  feed  upon  the  mountains  fteep, 
Bleeting  fweetly  as  ye  go 
Through  the  winter's  froft  and  fnow  : 
Hart  and  hynd,  and  fallow  deer 
No  be  hafF  fo  ufeful  are  ; 
Frae  kings  to  him  that  hads  the  plow, 
Are  all  oblig'd  to  tarry  woo. 


Up  ye  fhepherds,  dance  and  /kip, 
O'er  the  hills  and  valleys  trip  ; 
Sing  up  the  praife  of  tarry  woo, 
Sing  the  flocks  that  bear  it  too  ; 
Harmlefs  creatures  without  blame, 
That  dead  the  back,  and  cram  the  wame^ 
Keep  us  warm  and  hearty  fou ; 
Leefe  me  on  the  tarry  woo. 
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How  happy  is  a  Ihepherd's  life, 
Far  frae  courts,  and  free  of  ftrife  ! 
While  the  gimmers  bleet  and  bae., 
And  the  lambkins  anfwer  mae  j 
No  fuch  muiick  to  his  ear ; 
Of  thief  or  fox  he  has  no  fear ; 
Sturdy  kent,  and  colly  too, 
Well  defend  the  tarry  woo. 

He  lives  content  and  envies  none  ; 
Not  even  a  monarch  on  his  throne, 
Tho'  he  the  royal  fcepter  fways, 
Has  not  fweeter  holy  days. 
Who'd  be  a  king,  can  ony  tell, 
When  a  fhepherd  fmgs  fae  well  ? 
Sings  fae  well,  and  pays  his  due, 
With  hone  ft  heart  and  tarry  woo. 


SONG      XLI. 

THE  EWIE  WI'  THE  CROOKED  HORN. 

BY    MR.  SKINNER,  A    MINISTER. 
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I  neither  needed  tar  nor  keil, 
To  mark  her  upo'  hip  or  heel, 
Her  crooked  horn  it  did  as  well, 

To  ken  her  by  amo'  them  a'. 
The  ewie,  Sec. 


She  never  threaten'd  fcab  nor  rot, 
But  keeped  ay  her  ain  jog  trot, 
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Baith  to  the  fauld  and  to  the  cot, 

Was  never  fweer  to  lead  nor  ca\ 
The  ewie,  &c. 

Nae  cauld  nor  hunger  e'er  her  dang, 
Nor  win'  nor  rain  could  e'er  her  wrang, 
For  anes  fhe  lay  a  heal  week  lang 

Aneath  a  drearie  wreath  of  ihaw. 
The  ewie,  &c. 

When  other  ewes  they  lap  the  dyke, 
And  ate  the  kail  for  a'  the  tyke, 
My  ewie  never  play'd  the  like, 

But  tees'd  about  the  barn  yard  wa'. 
The  ewie,  &c, 

A  better  nor  a  thriftier  beaft 
Nae  honeft  man  cou'd  well  ha  wift, 
For,  bonny  thing,  fhe  never  mitt 

To  hae  ilk  year  a  lamb  or  twa. 
The  ewie,  &c. 

The  firft  fhe  had  I  gae  to  Jock, 
To  be  to  him  a  kind  of  flock, 
And  now  the  laddie  has  a  flock  ; 

Of  mair  nor  thirty  head  te  ca\ 
The  ewie,  &c. 

The  neefl  I  gae  to  Jean  ;  and  now 
The  bairn's  fae  bra',  has  fauld  fae  fu*> 
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That  lads  fae  thick  come  her  to  woo, 

They're  fain  to  fleep  on  hay  or  ftraw. 
The  ewie,  &c. 

I  looked  ay  at  even  for  her, 

For  fear  the  fumart  might  devour  her, 

Or  fome  mefhanter  had  come  o'er  her, 

If  the  beaftie  bade  awa\ 
The  ewie,  &c. 

Yet  Monday  laft,  for  a*  my  keeping, 
F  canno'  fpeak  it  without  greeting, 
A  villain  came,  when  I  was  fleeping, 
And  Haw  my  ewie,  horn  and  a\ 
The  ewie,  &c. 

I  fought  her  fair  upo*  the  morn  ; 
And  down  beneath  a  bufs  of  thorn 
I  got  my  ewie's  crooked  horn, 

But  ah  !  my  ewie  was  awa\ 
The  ewie,  &c. 

But  an  I  had  the  lown  that  did  it, 
I've  fworn  and  ban'd,  as  well  as  faid  it, 
Tho'  a'  the  world  ihou'd  me  forbid  it, 

I  fhou'd  gie  his  neck  a  thraw. 
The  ewie,  &c. 

I  never  met  wi'  nek  a  turn 
As  this  fince  ever  I  was  born, 
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My  ewle  wi*  the  crooked  horn, 
Peur  filly  ewie  !  ftovvn  awa\ 
The  ewie,  &c. 

O  had  ihe  died  of  crook  or  cauld, 
As  ewies  die  when  they  are  auld* 
It  wad  na  been,  by  mony  fauld, 

Sae  fair  a  heart  to  nane  o's  a'. 
The  ewie,  &e. 

For  a'  the  claith  that  we  ha'e  worn, 
Frae  her  and  hers,  fae  aften  fhorn, 
The  lofs  of  her  we  cou'd  ha'e  born, 

Had  fair  ftrae  death  tane  her  awa'. 
The  ewie,  &c. 

But  this  poor  thing  to  lofe  her  life, 
Aneath  a  greedy  villains  knife, 
I'm  really  fear'd  that  our  goodwife 

Sail  never  win  aboon't  ava. 
The  ewie,  &c. 

O  all  ye  bards  beneath  Kinghom, 
Call  up  your  mufes,  let  them  mourn ; 
Our  ewie  wi'  the  crooked  horn 

Is  flown  frae  us,  and  fell'd  and  a'. 
The  ewie,  &c. 

THE    END    OF    THE    FIRST    VOLUME: 
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